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About this book 


Here in this book, George Lansbury, 
a man of the people, writes from the ripe¬ 
ness of his experience and the depths of his 
heart. 

He outlines many of his hopes and 
points to ways in which they may be 
realised ; he does not see them as distant 
visions of Utopias, but as possible and 
necessary achievements of the near future. 

The happiness of his fellow-beings, the 
safeguarding of their liberty to pursue 
it, the securing to them of opportunities 
for complete living, these are the end and 
aim of all his schemes and dreams. In 
his own words his “ desire always is to 
chain down misery and set happiness 
free.” 

Mr. Lansbury does not write for a 
section of the people alone, but for all, 
with a sympathy and understanding that 
is the keynote of his life and work. 

Many have wondered why a teetotaller 
like him should have permitted drinks in 
the Royal Parks during his regime as 
Commissioner of Works and why with 
his ardour for the Christian faith he should 
be a strong advocate of free thought. 
In these pages may be found the answer 
to some of these apparent contradictions. 

My England is a personal document; 
every line of the manuscript was written 
by the author in his own hand and we 
have printed it here as it left him. 
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One 

THE FUTURE OF ENGLAND 


In this book it is my desire to make as plain as 
possible what I consider is the main purpose of 
the Labour Party, and to what extent we differ 
from all other parties in the State. In no sense 
is this an official statement of policy, but it is a 
summary of the propaganda it has been my 
privilege for many years to carry on as a Socialist 
speaker. I do not, however, think anything I 
have written conflicts in any fundamental manner 
with official policy as set out in the published 
programme and constitution of the Party. 

We are living in the midst of a peaceful revolu¬ 
tion. Slowly, but surely, what is known as the 
“ corporate state ” is being established in this 
country. Capitalism as understood when Marx 
wrote Das Kapital, and as it existed when 
Hyndman, Morris, and the Fabians in turn tried, 
just as the German and other foreign Socialists 
did, to set out a programme for Socialism, no longer 
exists. All the teachings of the Manchester school 
of political economists which they found it 
necessary to attack have been scrapped. Big and 
little business men have given up self-reliance, 
competition, and individual enterprise, and have 
become directly or indirectly dependent upon the 
State for their existence. 

Parliament now devotes most of its time 
devising schemes for the assistance of all kinds of 
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MY ENGLAND 

combinations formed to preserve the Capitalist 
system and return to it the stability which it has 
lost. Competitive Capitalism is passing away. 
The help of Governments in all countries is being 
used to build up huge combinations which 
eliminate all the waste associated with competi¬ 
tion. The Trade Union movement is tending in 
the same direction. Small unions are joining 
together and become great combinations. It is 
certain that in the near future any militant trade 
unions that there are will, in fact, if they are to be 
effective, be found to be controlled and organised 
from two or three centres only. The uniting of all 
transport workers into one union cannot be much 
longer delayed. The mining industry is already 
federated, and it will inevitably be forced by 
circumstances to adopt a much closer knit form of 
union. Disputes, whether they are lock-outs or 
strikes, will be much more serious affairs than ever 
before. Small strikes are disappearing : the con¬ 
flicts that appear to-day are always conflicts that 
at least threaten to become nation-wide struggles, 
and both sides hesitate before beginning them. 
I shall not be surprised if in the near future (as 
has, after all, been nominally done in Italy and 
Germany) an offer—purely a pretence—of some 
sort of share in management is offered by combined 
Capitalist organisations to combined labour. If 
this happens we shall need to remember that there 
is no doubt at all that the whole power and object 
of the Capitalist state will be to preserve for the 
few the right to extract rent, profit, and interest 
from the combined labour of the many. 

Whatever specious arrangements and agree¬ 
ments are made in the “ corporate state,” what is 
never ignored is this essential feature of the 
century-old struggle between both sides. When 
Fascists say that omelettes cannot be made 
without breaking eggs, what they really mean is 
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THE FUTURE OF ENGLAND 

that rent, profit, and interest cannot be made 
without exploitation. 

The polite preparations for the “ corporate 
state ” are being made under our noses in Great 
Britain. The descendants of Cobden and Bright 
no longer denounce State interference. They no 
longer rest their case for Capitalism on individual 
freedom to adulterate goods as a legitimate form 
of competition, or to employ labour on the lowest 
terms possible. The power of the State is now en¬ 
listed for the purpose of organising, combining and 
rationalising all Capitalist efforts, and by thus doing, 
securing by regulation of output control of prices, 
that Capitalism shall still secure its full reward. 

The financial interests in the City of London are 
given an almost over-riding hand in all that con¬ 
cerns the use of money and credit. The power of 
those who control banking was never so powerful 
as to-day. No combination of industrialists can 
work or stop working without the assistance of 
those who control the issue of credit. Coal, cotton, 
iron and steel, transport and agriculture, all these 
most vital industries are being assisted only when 
the financial aid given is used to preserve rent, 
profit, and interest. 

Few, if any, among the older Socialists ever 
imagined that State action such as is continually 
occurring in this country under a Government 
freely elected by universal suffrage, and on the 
Continent under dictatorships with make-believe 
elections, would ever exist. Yet it is so, and the 
task of men and women in the Labour Movement 
is to make clear to the electorate that our object 
is to transform this Capitalist system of exploita¬ 
tion into one of Co-operation. A new England 
would lead the world in this. It used to be said 
that German Social Democracy was leading the 
world Socialists. Certainly Wilhelm Liebknecht, 
August Bebel, and their fellow workers did fine 
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work. They created a perfect machine, very 
wealthy, and organised (we were told) to the last 
button. When the War came, this huge organisa¬ 
tion went to pieces, and German Social Democracy 
ceased to function. To a greater or lesser degree, 
the same thing happened throughout the world. 
All our international principles were swamped and 
met the same fate on the battlefields of the world 
as did the principles of life and conduct given to 
mankind by Jesus. Socialists rallied to the call of 
“ our country in danger ” and, almost with unanim¬ 
ity, joined the Christians in the work of slaughter. 
To-day, Germany, the country of the perfect 
Socialist machine, is leading mankind away from 
Socialism and democracy. The German example 
is the most glaring, but if we are honest we must 
admit that nearly all Europe, and to some extent 
even Great Britain, has followed Mussolini. The 
only change visible in Fascism is that its later 
developments have been more brutal and bestial 
than its earlier forms. I do not wish by this to 
seem to make a self-righteous condemnation even 
of the Nazis. The blame for their outrages lies 
partly at least outside Germany. The people of 
Germany were cruelly used by the victors at 
Versailles, and after Versailles they were continu¬ 
ously betrayed and cheated by one international 
conference after another. Within their own land 
the nation was torn and distracted by all kinds of 
divisions among Socialists, Communists and Demo¬ 
crats, so that the avenue of peaceful progress was 
blocked. The old unity on which the early 
pioneer Socialists relied had completely vanished ; 
the left wing only consisted of powerless, quarrel¬ 
ling and disrupted sects. The result was that the 
new German manhood which has grown up in the 
last twenty years was disgusted and despairing, 
and not unnaturally turned to Hitler, who at least 
knew what he wanted, and is now putting all its 
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THE FUTURE OF ENGLAND 

strength into a fight which is simply nationalism. 
It is the task of British Labour to take up the 
challenge of Fascism and show the world how a 
new social order should be built. 

I shall endeavour to show how this must be done. 
We, with our fellow members of the British 
Commonwealth, possess, by mandate or otherwise, 
most of the German colonies, and at the end of 
the War, our people, who had paid a tremendous 
price in loss of life and suffering, and of material 
wealth, received in return very huge tracts of 
territory. We are at this moment the greatest 
Imperial race in the world. British Labour must 
make it clear that for us the word Imperialism has 
no meaning or value. Our Socialism will begin at 
home. In the England of my ambitions all the 
natural resources of all these lands will be utilised 
to the greatest extent. I shall show in this book 
how this can be done. But I must first say that I 
see no reason why we should insist on investing our 
labour power abroad until we have developed the 
last yard of our own land and its resources. All the 
world appears to wish to become one huge factory to 
produce goods to sell abroad. I want to produce for 
use here and now. We must be prepared to " culti¬ 
vate our own garden ” if we are to be sure of living. 

As to the Dominions, we must realise that all 
these are loaded with debts, debts incurred owing 
to the War, and debts undertaken for the purposes 
of development. These are a heavy burden both 
on the people of the Dominions and on ourselves. 
Soon, and very soon, we shall be obliged to estab¬ 
lish an international bankruptcy court so that most 
of these and other national debts may be wiped 
out. When this happens—and it is very near to 
us—everybody will realise how essential it is to 
develop our own resources. 

I hope to show how this can be done both at 
home and in the Dominions, through co-operation 
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between us all. And this, in short, is the object 
of this book. 

This book would have been written in 1931, had 
I not been elected leader of the Labour Party. I 
owed my election as leader to no other reason than 
the fact that I was the only Labour Cabinet 
Minister who survived the Labour defeat of 
October, 1931. The two years and two months 
during which I served as leader before my accident 
were the busiest and most hard-working in my 
lifetime. While it was sitting, the House of 
Commons occupied my time, day and night. At 
week-ends, propaganda from one end of Britain to 
the other occupied my days of rest. The appeals 
from local Labour Parties were innumerable. All 
this put out of my mind the thoughts which had 
previously induced me to try my hand again at 
writing a book. 

This work in and out of Parliament was, if very 
tiring, most enjoyable. Meeting men and women 
in all parts of the country who are engaged in the 
task of converting our people to Socialism, made 
me understand why our Party has been able to 
recover all the ground we lost in 1931 and to make 
certain victory for our cause in the near future. 
Such meetings also compelled me to realise the 
magnificent, selfless work carried on by relatively 
poor men and women on behalf of Socialism, and 
forced me to give all the time possible to assist and 
encourage them in their glorious task. While 
I was doing this I had not time for reflection and 
writing. 

After twenty-six months of this kind of work I 
met with an accident at Gainsborough on Decem¬ 
ber 9th, 1933, an accident which has kept me in 
hospital for over six months. 

The accident was indeed a severe one, but the 
love and friendship which has been shown me by 
people of all classes enabled me to bear the tire- 
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THE FUTURE OF ENGLAND 

someness of lying still. It lias also made it possible 
for me to write many articles and messages for the 
Labour Movement, and above all, it has given me 
the opportunity to write this book. Readers will 
understand I am not what is styled an intellectual 
or literary person, but what I write, even if it is not 
written with literary elegance is, I hope, clear and 
direct. 

I love England and especially dear, ugly East 
London, more than I can say. As the years pass, 
my love has grown stronger. I think of this island 
as a jewel set in the sea. People may chant hymns 
of hate about our climate, but where on God’s 
earth is there a land of hedgerows and lanes which 
every spring-time resound with a chorus of song 
from innumerable birds, and bursts into a perfect 
profligacy of flowers and shrubs, trees and bushes, 
which gladden the sight of all who are privileged to 
see them. I want my England also to be a land 
where freedom of body, soul and spirit is as wide¬ 
spread as natural beauty is in the spring-time. 
Yes, I want our people to join me in striving to 
bring love into all our lives, because once we love 
each other, all other things will be added unto us. 

I have many thousands of acquaintances belong¬ 
ing to all sorts and conditions of men, but relatively 
few personal friends outside my own family. I 
have missed all that side of life associated with 
clubs and social institutions, not because I am an 
unsocial Socialist, but simply because it is not 
possible to enjoy these things and at the same time 
carry on propaganda. 

This kind of life has taught me that though it is 
true we must get a majority for Socialism before 
we can hope to see the democratic Socialist State 
established, it is also true that multitudes of people 
do understand the foulness of the present 
system of competitive strife for security and food. 
They are willing to try almost any scheme of 






reform or revolution that appears to promise free¬ 
dom from that strife. It is this hasty judgment 
that makes Fascism so attractive, not only to 
young people, but to many middle-aged and old 
persons as well. My object in all my propaganda 
is to make such people realise that it is their 
individual task to reform or revolutionise society, 
and that democratic action is impossible without 
them. The mere handing oneself over to any ap¬ 
pointed or self-appointed dictator is useless. Even 
if he could be possessed of all the virtues, the course 
of nature makes it sure that he will disappear as 
certainly and as suddenly as he arises. 

The Socialist Movement grew out of the first 
working-class efforts to improve their own con¬ 
ditions. But Robert Owen, the Chartists, the 
Christian Socialists like Charles Kingsley and Tom 
Hughes, insisted on altering the struggle for in¬ 
creased wages into a larger struggle. They knew 
and declared that the new life which machinery was 
introducing would in the end crush the workers, 
making them just pieces of machinery; but nobody, 
one hundred years ago, really understood the fact 
that the development of the machine age would 
reduce and continue to reduce the number of 
workers in productive industry and enormously 
increase unemployment and casual labour. 

But, knowing what they did, they assisted to 
organise and legalise the unions, and to some 
extent secured freedom of combination ; but they 
never expected salvation from trade union effort 
alone. 

After them, and in the days of my connection 
with the Labour and Socialist movement, men like 
William Morris and H. M. Hyndman, Cunninghame 
Graham, Herbert Burrowes and many others gave 
time and money to the movement for the same 
object, and made a political Socialist movement 
possible. Not all these pioneers were working class. 
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THE FUTURE OF ENGLAND 

The unemployed during the years from 1904 to 
1914 owe a deep debt of gratitude to Joseph Fels 
for the many thousands of pounds he spent on the 
Vacant Land Cultivation Society. Muriel, Count- 
tess De La Warr, with her friends, gave many 
thousands of pounds before and during the War 
to keep the Daily Herald and Weekly Herald going, 
and when the War ended, she was the friend who 
put on one side over £100,000 to start the new 
Daily Herald in March, 1919. I recall these facts 
because one thing that must be remembered is that 
although the Socialist Movement is a working-class 
movement which is organised for the purpose of 
abolishing the wage system and all class antagon¬ 
ism, and can only be successful through the action 
of the masses themselves, we need to receive, and 
indeed now receive, enormous help from men and 
women of all classes. There would have been no 
Socialist Movement without the aid of people who 
were not working class. 

There is, however, always a danger that move¬ 
ments of any kind may appear to prosper by such 
help and then fade away when such help for any 
reason ceases to be available. Three great working- 
class movements have stood the test of time in 
Britain : each has received much support from 
outside sources, but all three in the main have 
relied and continue to rely on the pence of working 
men and women. The Co-operative, Trade Union 
and Friendly Society organisations depend on the 
masses for existence and support. The Labour 
Party, pledged to Socialism, is in a different 
position, and has within its ranks people of all 
classes, and in my opinion, is stronger because of 
this. There is another factor which tends to break 
down, at least to some extent, the barriers between 
classes. It is the spread of education, not only in 
the schools and universities, but the continuous 
growth of purely Socialist education through the 
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classes and lectures organised by the National 
Council of Labour Colleges, and the less definitely 
Socialist Workers Educational Association. Many 
Labour men in the House of Commons owe their 
standing and position in the Labour Movement 
almost entirely to education received at Ruskin 
College or the Labour Colleges. What is more is 
the fact that working people have discovered the 
need and value of education and are willing to 
sacrifice time and energy to acquire knowledge 
and understanding. 

I am anxious also to break down the veiled 
antagonism between the “ intellectuals ” and the 
“ purely working class ” speakers and writers. 
There is no reason for disagreement if both sides 
meet each other as equals and not in a spirit of 
superiority or self-conscious inferiority. I feel very 
very keenly on this subject. All my life I have 
felt a kind of inferiority complex when meeting 
educated people or even those people who had 
become leaders. Few people brought up as I was 
can possess such a good conceit of themselves as 
some agitators, organisers, speakers and writers 
claim for themselves. Nowadays I do not take at 
their own valuation many of the people I come in 
contact with, though I still find myself sometimes 
yielding to old habit and doing so. 

I shall endeavour to show how all our Labour 
organisations may be planned so as to escape the 
snares of separate craft greed, and of corruption, 
and especially how all of us, called to positions of 
trust, may fix our minds on the tasks entrusted to 
us and be willing, whenever necessary, to stand 
aside and make way for a better or more useful 
person. 

I shall also write about religion. I am not at all 
a representative Christian : many of my views 
would be considered heterodox by some bishops 
and others. I do, however, agree with Tolstoy and 
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others who believed that the coming of Jesus was 
for the purpose of saving mankind from man-made 
evil; that all His teaching may be summed up in 
His great declaration, “ Love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, with all thy soul, with all thy 
strength, and thy neighbour as thyself; this do 
and thou shalt live.” I do not think I am a 
Pecksnifhan Pharisee, thanking God I am not as 
other men. My life is like that of most men, full of 
mistakes, but also full of downright striving after 
the right. Like everyone else, it is quite natural 
that inconsistency is my badge. It is that of all 
men. I believe most people would like to live 
more peacefully and live according to the Golden 
Rule, but we are all full of fear. Yet why should 
we fear a change, however drastic a change it may 
be ? Can anyone out of Bedlam create a more 
wicked and stupid way of life than ours ? God, 
Nature, call the driving force in life what you will, 
gives man a reward full measure, in return for 
labour on land, in mine and mill, and man, domin¬ 
ated by private greed and ambition, strives by 
might and main to turn this abundance into 
scarcity. Acres of wheat, cotton, rubber, are 
ploughed in. Millions of bushels of corn are burned. 
Oxen, sheep, poultry, eggs, butter, cheese, are either 
allowed to rot or are destroyed or not produced. A 
year passes, and Nature or God takes a hand and 
true shortage appears. Then there is an outcry for 
water because of the drought. In both cases the 
poor suffer. In both cases profits are lost. In a 
world of sane men abundance would be saved for 
times of need, but first all needs would be supplied. 
Remember, the tragedy in both cases lies in the 
fact that millions suffer and die of penury and want 
because of our failure to be able intelligently to 
use the good gifts of God. 
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Two 

THE NEXT LABOUR 
GOVERNMENT 


HAT should the next Labour Government 
do ? This is one of the questions I raised in the 
previous chapter. I will try and answer it here. 

We should, as a Government, have to remember 
what the Labour Party is. It is an avowed definite 
Socialist organisation, existing for the purpose of 
educating ourselves and our fellow citizens on the 
economic solution of national and world problems. 
The Government, therefore, will have to apply that 
solution. The Party must not mislead either itself 
or others as to its ultimate goal. However long 
and tedious the road may be, we march breast 
forward to the Socialist State, and do so because 
we are convinced that civilisation, 'such as it is, 
cannot save itself by any other means. The easier 
path of compromise might suit the worn-out and 
aged in mind and body, and may commend itself 
to the new Government. This would be disaster. 
Those who remain young and loyal in thought and 
action can do no other than keep their hearts and 
minds fixed on the star of hope which is co-opera¬ 
tion. “ Each for all and all for each ” is our motto. 
When we say “ all ” we mean all that the word 
implies. We must annihilate all distinctions. 

I do not mean by this that we want to introduce 
uniformity. We do not want to make every man 
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and woman like his neighbour, wearing the same 
clothes, living in the same house, and thinking the 
same thoughts. This, which is the product of 
machine Capitalism, is abhorrent to us. What we 
want to abolish is not distinction, but class dis¬ 
tinction. We intend to put an end to a society 
where the possession of a particular accent, or a 
particular kind of fine clothes enables a man to be 
accepted as superior to his fellows. 

The most immediate piece of work the Govern¬ 
ment would have to do is to restore confidence in 
the power of democracy to work. Throughout the 
world, Parliaments, including the British Parlia¬ 
ment, Mother of these institutions, are badly dis¬ 
credited, and the ugly, brutal, soul-destroying force 
of dictatorship reigns supreme in many lands. 
Mussolini, Hitler, and Pilsudski have all been 
accepted. They were victorious because those who 
preceded them failed to deal effectively with the 
perils which beset society. 

We may, as we do, most sincerely dislike 
Fascism. We may point to its destruction of 
freedom and imposition of Capitalism in a new and 
more despotic form in the corporate state. But 
all the same, after our denunciations, we must 
realise that for the time being all this is accepted. 
It is accepted because it is a doctrine of action, it 
is itself action, even though its action is of a sort 
that is hateful to many millions. 

In Britain, all the talk against Parliament is 
based on its inaction—its delays and its tedious and 
obstructive old customs. Their effect, of course, 
is made worse by the obstructive power of the 
House of Lords and the influence of the Civil 
Service in favour of inertia. The Party will be 
under no delusions about any of these matters. 
The next Government will make some quick 
changes. Parliament is some seven hundred years 
old and has lived through many changes in its 
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constitution and proceedings. Its rules and 
Standing Orders are not sacrosanct, neither are its 
methods of conducting business. When Speaker 
Brand, on his own initiative, stopped the inter¬ 
minable flood of talk on the Coercion Bill, he in 
fact revolutionised House of Commons procedure. 
His action was accepted and later on, great power 
was, and still is, vested in the Chair to enable 
business to be done. Again, in this century it 
became necessary to introduce the “guillotine’'—a 
device whereby a controversial Bill is compulsorily 
disposed of in a fixed number of days. “ Voting 
Supply ” is now largely a farce. Scores and hun¬ 
dreds of millions go through without a vote. Not 
the Insurance Bills, not the Lloyd George Budgets, 
nor the Reform of the House of Lords, nor the 
Home Rule Bills could have been got through 
without these drastic changes in procedure. It is 
not likely that we shall be able to carry through a 
complete economic reconstruction without greatly 
improving the parliamentary machine once more. 
Constitutional lawyers will remember the precedent 
of 1911, when the Liberal-Labour-Irish majority 
carried through the most drastic changes in order 
to remove hindrances on the quick working of the 
democratic will. It cut away altogether the Lords’ 
vote on Finance, and gave power to the House of 
Commons to legislate after three sessions on its own 
authority on any subject whatever. 

Labour, when it comes into power, will have to 
modernise parliamentary procedure, give more 
scope to members, and shorten discussion. Let 
everyone keep in mind the fact that no one in the 
Labour Party has advocated the abolition of 
Parliament. So far from this, we have at all times 
had discussions, largely on the initiative of Fred 
Jowett, on how we could make it a more effective 
workshop. 

There must always be full and free discussion. 
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And when that discussion is over, the work must he 
done. We may remind the Liberals who cry aloud 
for Parliamentary freedom that most, if not all, 
restrictions on debates were brought in and carried 
by Liberal majorities. As any professor will tell 
you, all our liberties are bounded by the liberties of 
each other. All who believe in democracy must 
also believe in majority rule. That is the essence 
of democracy. 

I have no fear of the Royal Family. They have 
shown their willingness to accept the nation’s will 
too often to allow of any doubt on that score. Two 
Labour Governments have come and gone. What 
stigma of failure attaches to them is not due to 
the Crown, but to the wretched minority conditions 
under which they worked. As for the House of 
Lords, there is a greater possibility here. Sug¬ 
gestions have been made that circumstances might 
make it necessary to deal with their lordships 
shortly and sharply. There might be a financial 
conspiracy by the banks, for example, aided by 
connivance from certain Treasury officials, to break 
the Government by financial means. This might 
show a need for drastic action to prevent the Upper 
House enforcing delay. I do not know and cannot 
prophesy. It is, however, certain that if the need 
for this is clearly put and definitely to the nation, 
it is not from the Crown that opposition will 
come. 

The main point that must be pressed home is 
that there must be no ambiguity about our in¬ 
tentions and no hesitancy in our determination to 
use all constitutional means to attain our ends. 
Fascists and Communists are united in saying that 
Parliament, which has completed many political 
revolutions, cannot accomplish a social and 
economic one. It is our proud privilege to prove 
they are wrong. The present Government has 
shown us the way and I shall in future chapters 
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show how we shall adapt their methods for our 
ends. But, first and last, we must be sure of what 
we desire to do and sure of our courage and grit to 
carry it through. 

The new England for which I am working will, 
of course, be a Socialist England. And this means 
that we shall only arrive there by a certain way. 
Other quicker ways, such as alliances with the 
Liberals, or a snap election for a “ Doctor’s 
Mandate ” such as Mr. MacDonald won, may appear 
to be more attractive, but they are not quicker in 
the end. If we are going to carry through 
Socialism we shall pass through some difficult 
quarters of an hour. This means that we shall 
have to rely on the loyalty of the workers of this 
country. And there is only one way of securing 
that loyalty. It is by telling the workers right from 
the beginning what we propose to do. For that 
reason I am convinced that we should fight elections 
on a straightforward programme of Socialism, with¬ 
out any make-believe. I do not think that we can 
safely or sensibly attempt to carry through Social¬ 
ism except after an election which has been fought 
on this question and has resulted in a majority. 
Otherwise we should not take office again. That is 
the lesson of the two MacDonald Governments. 

Given this majority then, we shall have to take 
forthwith steps that will lead us straight to Social¬ 
ism with no going back. Some of these steps will 
necessarily be in the nature of relief. We shall have 
to come to the assistance of the unemployed. We 
are pledged to raise the school age and give parents’ 
allowances. I hope we shall do that. In the late 
Government it is mere truth to say that owing to 
our position as a minority Government, this question 
was really shelved. It was not the religious 
difficulty which alone wrecked our Bill. It was 
the question of allowances as well. Many, in 
and out of the Government, were bitterly opposed 
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to the miserable scheme of allowances which that 
Bill actually carried. One of the first acts of a 
Socialist Government in power would be to enact 
that these grants would be paid from national 
funds and the school age would be raised to sixteen 
or even higher. With this would come a complete 
reconstruction of our educational system. 

Most of our schools were built in the late 
’seventies under the Education Acts. Some are 
earlier. Some are modern and fairly satisfactory. 
The last should be left. But in the preparations 
for a new England one of the most important 
things will be to pull down about two-thirds of the 
existing schools. Some of them are so unfit for 
their purpose as to be material for the Inspector 
of Nuisances. They are dark, heavy buildings, 
with narrow windows which look like imitation 
Victorian churches. They should be pulled down 
and their places taken by airy, large-windowed 
buildings which will be more of the bungalow than 
the church-and-prison type. Incidentally, until 
our economic life is reconstructed, and possibly for 
always, the schools would automatically supply 
one good, well-cooked meal in the middle of the 
day for every child. Each school would also have a 
glass of warm or cold milk for every young child 
on arrival. And a glass of chocolate, cocoa or 
coffee for the elder children. 

However, the main change in education will not 
be only a matter of feeding and school buildings. 
The main change must be in the curriculum and 
size of classes. We must scrap most of the current 
ideas of education. It is entirely imbecile to sup¬ 
pose that a child’s or a young person’s mind can 
possibly be developed by herding it together with 
forty or fifty others and treating all the lot as if 
their capacities were equal. Healthy minds mean 
developed minds, not crammed intellects as chickens 
are crammed to fatten them. We ought to employ 
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thousands more teachers, and also revolutionise 
their training. 

I do not want our children to become half- 
trained teachers or professors. The variety of our 
needs is so great—from sewer men to milkmen and 
scientists to musicians. All the arts and crafts are 
open, and all of them need training. When we 
raise the school age it will be in order not to provide 
book learning only, but to develop character and 
brain power in each child. 

The next palliative action that would have to be 
taken would be the wide extension of pensions. 
Here again it is obvious that only a Socialist 
Government with a majority can hope to secure 
anything. It would be a silly mistake, and would 
show we have learned nothing, if we were again to 
take office without a majority and hope to pass 
any real pension scheme. I mean by this a scheme 
which would not only remove the old, but also all 
those who were not able-bodied out of the labour 
market. I do not mean that the disabled should 
be prevented from working. I do mean that their 
places in industry should be taken by the able- 
bodied. What the disabled chose to work at in the 
way of handicrafts could not, I am fairly sure, 
disturb the market at all seriously. If it did, the 
matter might have to be reconsidered, but the 
objection seems to me fantastic. 

Are we not mad to allow ourselves to be forced 
to put children and cripples on the labour market 
and to exclude the able-bodied ? In this matter my 
motto is “ able-bodied first.” We can heal the 
sick in mind and body and bring them in later. 

The new Government would immediately alter 
the old age pension arrangements. It would 
bring down the qualifying age to sixty years. It 
would also raise the figure so that a man could 
live on it. I do not know how far the Government 
would be able to go here. There is always a possi- 
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bility that we might be faced with an actual 
shortage of labour as in Russia. It is not at all 
certain that we should have too many workers if we 
raised the school age and removed disabled persons 
from the labour market, and if we decided, as we 
should, that all pensioners of every sort and kind 
with pensions of, say, £200 a year and upwards, 
should also leave the labour market. Let us make 
up our minds to maintain all disabled and partially 
disabled people and also make full and ample pro¬ 
vision for men and women squeezed out of the 
ranks of labour, and especially take care of single 
women—spinsters as they are described—whose 
tragic lonely plight is scarcely recognised. A pen¬ 
sion scheme must cover these and everyone else 
in a similar evil plight. Our nation is wealthy 
enough to make this universal provision for all in 
need. 

You must remember that a Socialist Govern¬ 
ment, backed by a majority, would find an im¬ 
mense amount of work waiting to be done. Hours 
ought to be reduced to thirty-six a week, and there 
would be enough and more than enough useful 
work for all able-bodied. Shaw once said “ Pull 
down London.” Even if we are not so drastic, we 
could at least go through the country and either 
remodel the “ cottage homes ” or improve them 
off the face of the earth. As to towns, there is in 
all of them oceans of work crying out to be done. 

I often think of the Black Country, the indus¬ 
trial parts of Stafford, Warwick and Worcester. 
Nowhere in the world where I have visited is there 
such a spectacle of man-made desolation. The 
Durham, Welsh, and Scottish coalfields are bad, 
but for sheer man-made spoiling of nature and for 
downright ugliness, the like of the broad stretch of 
countryside through which the L.M.S. and Great 
Western railways pass from Birmingham to beyond 
Wolverhampton cannot be seen anywhere. The 
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local authorities do their best, but the only thing 
their efforts do is to call attention to what remains 
to be done. Huge tracts of land and houses have 
simply sunk into the earth because of subsidence. 
This has happened throughout industrial Britain, 
and not only in the mining districts. Think, too, 
of the mountainous slag heaps and “ tips,” often 
smelling and smoking, piled up as monuments to 
the Capitalist society which, out of such ugliness, 
has piled up for itself unearned wealth. Here is 
work which will employ thousands, turning these 
barren wastes into parks, forestry and agricultural 
land. 

Then there is the land to be saved, and rescued 
from further flooding. The great Lincolnshire 
Wash would long ago have been brought into use 
if we had been Dutchmen. If the Zuyder Zee can 
be beaten and millions of acres added to Holland, 
we could do a similar job in Lincolnshire and other 
parts of our coastline. 

Agriculture needs more and more attention and 
will employ many more people. The coal, iron, 
steel, cotton, woollen, and transport industries all 
cry aloud for reconstruction, and this we should do. 
I cannot conceive that there should be any real 
unemployment. If there were, through any un¬ 
foreseen hitch, the unemployed would, of course, 
have to be maintained by full maintenance grants. 

A Socialist Government will reorganise, replan 
social and industrial life on a basis of true co¬ 
operation between inventor and scientists and 
workers. None of these would be enemies of the 
other. The object of all endeavours will be social 
and the end the betterment of all. More food and 
all other necessaries of life will be available for the 
masses, and as production increased, a bigger and 
even bigger leisure time and less labour. 

The task before us is very simple. Profit making 
requires a difficult complex system of working 
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because each set of Capitalists strives to outdo the 
other. Socialism means exactly the reverse. So 
the greater the production of goods the more leisure 
and pleasure for all. My Socialist England will 
show the world how to use the good gifts of God 
and Nature, and will forever banish the fear and 
dread of man-made poverty from our lives. This 
is no easy task or twenty-four-hour revolution. It 
may take months and years: all will depend on the 
determination and driving power of the members 
of the first Labour Government which will have 
possessed power. The job to be tackled is one for 
men of courage and conviction—those who see their 
goal and the road to it. 
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Three 

RELIGION 

THIS is to be a chapter on religion, and by 
religion I mean what the ordinary person and not 
what a theologian means. All idea of religion is for 
me inclusive, not exclusive. In this I take for my 
guide the words, “ He who is not against us is for 
us.” Among those with whom it has been my good 
fortune to live, a religious person, in my view, is 
one who shows his love of God through love of his 
neighbours, one who strives to bring the light of 
friendship into the home, the workshop, and the 
street. 

Some of these religious ones know little or 
nothing of the disputations which occupy the 
churches and the theologians. Some refuse to 
accept any idea of a Heavenly Father, or the 
divinity of Christ; but all, as much as those who 
enter convents, monasteries and other religious 
houses, understand that peace and happiness come 
not from outside, but from within us. They 
know the Kingdom of Heaven is within them, and 
must be expressed in life and action by themselves. 
Of course, they often fail and fall very short in their 
devotion to the faith which is theirs, exactly the 
same as you and I who go to church. All the same, 
they are the people, living in tenements and houses, 
to whom their neighbours turn in all times of doubt, 
trouble and difficulty. 

Let us all never forget that religion is not the 
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triumph of misery : it should be, and one day will 
be, the very highest expression of human happi¬ 
ness. I love to think of St. Francis and his friends 
singing their way, as Paul Sabatier tells us, through 
Umbria and Italy, telling the people that religion 
was life—life eternal yes, but also life here and 
now. 

In hospital I learned also that people are all 
better than their creeds. While I was there, men 
and women of all classes have written to me and 
many hundreds have visited me. Flowers, fruit, 
and sweets also came from many scores of friends. 
The joy all this brought me lay in the fact that no 
party feeling, no class prejudice, barred friendship 
from expressing itself. My Communist and I.L.P. 
comrades, who hate my policy, came with the rest, 
and made me realise what true religion means in 
friendship and love. Of course, my very large 
family of children and grandchildren and other 
relatives just showered love upon me. 

I want a new England to be crowded with such 
people—men and women full of the blessed spirit 
of love and friendship, co-operating for the pro¬ 
vision of the bread of life, not fighting and 
quarrelling as do wild animals. 

I am in politics a Socialist, one who helps to 
organise to obtain a majority of Socialists in 
Parliament. I think, however, that before our 
majority will be of any value, the outlook on life 
which the vast mass of people follow and obey 
must be changed. My generation, myself included, 
has paid much too much attention to organisation, 
and we have pinned our faith to law as the means 
of securing a life of contentment. Mere laws, how¬ 
ever ancient, modern, or sacred they may be, can¬ 
not of themselves make people decent and kindly 
toward one another. Libraries, museums, churches 
are stuffed full of such records. Moses gave the 
children of Israel fine codes of living, and Jesus 
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and His disciples handed on, in the simplest, 
most complete form, and in the smallest number 
of words, the blessed truth that love of God 
through love of mankind is the law of life. 
By this statement of fact, He once and for all 
destroyed the terrible doctrine that out of violence 
and slaughter connected with war, and out of the 
competitive struggle for wealth, the best traits of 
human character are developed. It is not possible 
to gather figs from thistles or develop love from 
violence and destruction. We cannot show our 
reverence and love of God through crushing our 
enemy in the dust or forcing our business com¬ 
petitor into bankruptcy. 

All life comes from God, and as Edward Carpenter 
says, “ On all sides God surrounds you, staring 
out upon you from mountains and from the face of 
rocks and of men and of animals.” I want people 
who accept the Christian religion to realise that 
when Jesus lived on this earth He spent His time 
doing good. He lived among people, sharing their 
lives, and when asked by rich young men and 
lawyers what they must do to be saved, He replied 
in language which all can understand—“ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with 
all thy soul and with all thy strength, and thy 
neighbour as thyself.” He also said, “ Do unto 
others as ye would they should do unto you ; this 
do and thou shalt live.” I am certain that if all 
who say they believe Jesus was the Son of God 
really believed these words of His, we should im¬ 
mediately see a new England and a true civilisation 
throughout the world. We must make up our 
minds definitely and without equivocation that our 
Lord intended these words of His to be accepted as 
true and applicable here and now. 

There is no sense in saying that the teachings of 
Jesus are all very good, but quite impracticable. 
If that were true we ought to destroy the books 
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that contain them and pull down the churches 
devoted to the propagation of these creeds. The 
new Oxford Movement, which is founded on the 
doctrine that all of us may find peace and happiness 
by just casting ourselves on the guidance of God, 
seems to me to leave us just as we are. I do not 
question or discuss the sincerity of these men and 
women. It would be sheer impertinence for me to 
do so, but some things are so clear that I fail to 
understand why the men and women who form 
that Movement are unable to see them. I, and 
most of those who have initiated this Movement, 
live lives far removed from the worry of earning 
our daily bread, and do not suffer from unemploy¬ 
ment and poverty. Relatively few live the actual 
existence of a slum dweller or actually share the 
horrors of enforced—not voluntary—penury and 
want. If a person like myself can make the least 
claim to be guided by God, then I say without 
the slightest hesitation, I am guided to denounce 
as unchristian and blasphemous against God and 
man the whole social system which controls the 
lives of us all. I do not place blame on individuals. 
None of us, rich or poor, can live outside it. To a 
large or small extent all share the benefits and 
losses. The one overriding fact is that we do all 
suffer together, for the rich man lives in terror of 
losses, and the poor man lives in a welter of 
anxiety as to the means whereby he and his may 
live. 

God speaks to us all through our intelligence 
and our conscience, and in the gospels handed to 
us as His own words we may find the solemn truth 
recorded that we reap what we sow, and that the 
works of God are not hatred, bitterness, and war, 
but joy, peace, and love. Surely the men and 
women who claim they have a new message for 
the world will keep in mind the stories of the rich 
young man and the lawyer, the Pharisees and 
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money-lenders, and will understand the story of 
the good Samaritan, and understanding these 
things will turn away from the pursuit only of a 
spiritual outlook and found their message to the 
world on the complete gospel of our Lord. 

I cannot get satisfaction out of the Labour 
Movement, out of the money I earn writing, as an 
M.P. or in any other way, except by trying to tell 
the truth about life as it is revealed to me through 
my mind by God. Never at any time has satis¬ 
faction come to me by thinking only of the here¬ 
after. The reason is simple ; life for all of us has 
no beginning, no ending ; we belong to yesterday, 
to-day, and to-morrow. We must pin our faith to 
this, and determine our lives accordingly. You 
may say the masses have no time to think these 
things out. They must make the time if they are 
to save themselves and their day and generation. 

Bread and butter or its equivalent we all must 
have. Our betrayal of each other is caused by the 
struggle for these things, but they are the begin¬ 
ning, not the end of life. We do not live by bread 
alone, even though we must have bread. I cannot 
too often make it clear to all who read this book 
that it is impossible for me even to imagine a 
Socialist society based merely on the supply of 
material needs. Social and political freedom, the 
right to go to hell in one’s own way is all very well 
for the individual, but none of us live alone. We 
all influence in one way or another the lives of 
others. Thoreau, the great Canadian individualist, 
tried living separate and apart, but even he was 
dependent for the sale of his books on those who 
endured the thraldom of commercialism. 

A vote is a fine possession, but of no use unless 
it is used to bring economic security. Kneeling 
with others at the altar of the sacraments will and 
can bring no real peace unless those who so kneel 
spend their lives as brothers and sisters, and this 
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is quite impossible within a system of life which 
depends for its existence on the ability of all the 
children of God to dispute, quarrel, and fight for 
their daily bread. I do not charge rich or poor 
people with evil dispositions ; all of us have sinned 
and continue to sin because we are born into this 
dual kind of life, one part telling of love and peace, 
and the other urging us to fight our fellow men 
and women for the wealth which turns to dust and 
ashes. I do not deny the self-evident fact that a 
great change must take place in our attitude 
toward life if Socialism is to become a fact in the 
life of the nations. A society within which men 
and women will be expected to share their culture 
and labour with each other on behalf of all 
can only exist when lives are more truly self- 
disciplined than now. I have no faith at all in mere 
words written on paper. These all exist to-day 
and have existed for ages. When people criticise 
me because, when speaking, I produce no clear-cut 
scheme showing how trade and industry will be 
controlled, I am not at all bothered or concerned 
to prove they are wrong. I shall try and show in 
this book by what means our people will be able 
to reach the Socialist state, and the necessary plans 
for dealing with the evils of life here and now, but 
it is quite certain that neither I nor anyone else 
can with any certainty say how the new society 
will function. 

I insist as an irrefutable truth that the first, 
and absolutely necessary, step is that there shall be 
a complete change in our individual and collective 
attitude toward life. When interviewed in the 
hospital where I write this, I tried on several 
occasions to make pressmen understand that my 
illness and nearness to death had made some things 
clearer to me, and that among the most important 
was this clear, and for me indisputable, fact that 
laws and rules for the control of our lives are all 
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just so much waste paper unless those who accept 
them possess the driving force which spiritual con¬ 
viction alone can give. During some of the long 
nights around Christmas and Easter, when often 
feelings of sheer exultation and sometimes despair 
as to my future health would flood my mind, fear 
of death or dread of facing the Father of us all 
never added to my depression. Always I longed for 
a world made free from strife, and my own loved 
ones to be saved from the terrors which threaten 
the best and worst of us. I wanted to join in the 
resurrection of life over the living death which 
man-made evil has spread throughout the world, 
and often my whole being would be surrounded 
with the vision of those whom I love and work 
with. 

Out of these thoughts came a renewal of my faith 
that somewhere, sometime, because of the toil 
and labour of people like you and me, the “ new 
day ” would dawn, but always there was the 
certainty that our new England and nobler world 
would be born, and that those on whose shoulders 
the future depends would indeed see life with a 
brighter, clearer vision, the outcome of a complete 
change of heart and mind, a change which will 
enable us to say, I am my brother’s keeper and he 
is mine. Therefore my well-being must be shared 
with him. All our freedom is and must be bounded 
by the freedom of all. My well-being cannot be 
complete unless my neighbours share it with me. 
There is, in fact, no such thing as selfish well-being 
and contentment. 

Christianity is founded on the gospel of mutual 
love and service. We must give up our worship of 
the golden calf and find our happiness in com¬ 
munal service for each other. Socialism can only 
thrive and live if it rests on the truths given us 
by the Galilean. My stay in hospital, my doubts 
and misgivings, my communing with myself, 
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and the thought of those who have passed on, my 
reading, and my prayers have all united to confirm 
my faith that Socialism, which means love, co¬ 
operation, and brotherhood in every department 
of human affairs, is the only outward expression 
of a Christian’s faith. I am firmly convinced that 
whether they know it or not, all who approve and 
accept competition and struggle against each other 
as the means whereby we gain our daily bread, do 
indeed betray and make of no effect the “ will of 
God.” 

My friends in the Churches will think this a hard 
saying, but it is my conviction, and the whole 
Christian religion is in my view dishonoured by 
man-made poverty. 

In the very earliest, darkest hours of my illness 
I was not afraid of what would befall me ; I had 
no dread of God as my Father and my Judge. I 
know He knows me through and through much 
better and in an altogether truer sense than anyone 
else, as also He knows you, and I am certain that, 
as a father such as myself, loves and on occasion 
pities his children when evil of their own creation 
befalls them, so the loving power we acknowledge 
and worship as God who knows all, both pities 
and forgives us. 

My thoughts when very sick were, as I have 
already said, about my family and friends, and 
very largely about the Labour Movement. Quite 
truthfully, I just hated the thought that I might 
pass out and leave everything unfinished which in 
company with others I had been striving to do. I 
knew that once I left the world of activity things 
would go on much as usual, and that I would not 
really be missed. Yet I wanted to live and con¬ 
tinue my work. You will say this was sheer 
egoism. Perhaps it is; I could not cheerfully 
accept the fact that I could be done without. Now 
you who are clever may laugh me to scorn when 
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I say this is the spirit we need to win our cause. 
I am as imperfect a man as the average, though 
my failings are not as public as some people’s, but 
one thing is clear and definite, and that is my 
loyalty and faith in Socialism. This is always 
unquestionable, simply because it is founded on 
the solid rock of conviction that it is the will of 
God that all His children shall enjoy the fullness of 
life which this world of abundance can give to all. 

I cannot accept the notion that this world is 
just a vale of woe. We live in a world of beauty 
and joy. It is ourselves, our conduct toward each 
other, that is wrong. And those who accept 
Christ’s teaching of love must believe that it is 
possible to live happy, joyous lives, loving and 
caring for one another. 

I want you, then, to make up your mind on this 
fundamental issue, because once you have done so 
the road to our goal will be easily followed. I 
have already quoted the words of Jesus, “ This do 
and thou shalt live.” This is as true now as when, 
two thousand years ago, he told the rich young 
man and the lawyer what was the way of life. 
Since then, churches, organisations, pastors and 
masters have striven to unite evil with good, to 
serve God and Mammon. This is impossible, it 
cannot be done. 

Man is neither the first nor the last word in 
power and intellect to be found on the earth or 
in the spaces around us. All of us worship some¬ 
thing ; it may be only our appetites or our 
desires. Religion bids us worship and serve the 
very highest we know, and for me the best is con¬ 
tained in the words I have quoted. They are so 
true, and contain such an overwhelming case 
against the selfishness and greed of our time, that 
all who think must agree that this world would be 
heaven indeed if we settled down to love each 
other. 
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People challenge us, asking how shall we change 
human nature ? I do not accept the view of life 
which says the competitive state is the expression 
of our human nature. It is an expression of the 
fact that all we like sheep have gone astray, seeking 
our own good instead of seeking in the good of 
all the welfare of each. So, when challenged as to 
how we will apply our faith, and how we shall 
manage industry, my answer is simple ; there is 
no question or difficulty connected with life which 
cannot easily be solved once we love each other. 
I have served on many, very many, committees in 
and out of Parliament devising schemes for organ¬ 
ising banking, agriculture, industry, etc. When 
these have been perfected, they have all lacked 
the one thing needful, which is the spiritual driving 
force of love. It is certain as the day that this is 
true, or how else can we explain away the effect of 
a mother’s love for her children. Cynics appear to 
forget that in this world of competitive strife, love 
does raise its head, and often is conqueror. Especi¬ 
ally is this the case when a child, or, indeed any, 
human being, is to be saved from destruction by 
fire or flood, or when any of us, as I was, find 
themselves suddenly flung into the midst of pain 
and suffering. I know of a poor man who willingly 
risked and lost his life saving a child from being 
run over. You may think of this as human 
instinct; call it what you will, such actions prove 
that within all of us there is the love of one another 
which when necessity arises bursts into action. 

I wish to appeal to those who organise, manage, 
and control the churches of our country. On all 
such persons rests a tremendous responsibility. 
Their claim is that they are the spokesmen of God, 
priests, ministers, curates who are specially set 
apart to teach people the will of God. Up to the 
present, most of these men have either openly 
declared the principles contained in the gospels 
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they teach to be incapable of being practised, or 
have silently accepted this as the reason neither 
themselves nor their followers live as Christ and 
His first disciples lived. I am neither censorious 
nor condemnatory in this matter, but am trying 
to put the facts as I see them. There have been, 
and still are, exceptions, but even the most 
revolutionary of the clergy are like myself and 
other laymen—not at all content to live down to 
the lowest standards, but claiming for themselves 
something better than the status and social con¬ 
ditions which manual labourers and their families 
live down to. Everyone of us who rises above the 
conditions we were born in or who rises in social 
status at once claims all sorts of rights and 
privileges denied to others, and which are entirely 
opposed to the idea that we are living in a world of 
brothers and sisters. This must and will be 
changed if a true civilisation is to be born. Our 
pastors and bishops must be born again just like 
the rest of us. Theological quarrels, glowing 
descriptions of hell and heaven, fervid glorification 
of war, with all its horrors, in defence of home and 
fatherland, the wicked false teaching that God 
intends some to endure the horrors of poverty, 
destitution, and crime, so that paradise may be 
enjoyed in a life to come, the terrible denial of 
God’s truth which the statement that riches are 
given by God to some few chosen ones to be used 
in His service implies; all this and teaching of a 
like character, must give way to a nobler revelation 
of God’s will, and a simpler standard of life. 

I am not asking anyone, priest, peer, or peasant, 
to accept any mean standard of life. There is no 
need for anything of the kind, but I do ask that we 
who claim and receive our full share of all the 
things needed to make our material lives satis¬ 
factory shall unite in claiming for all our fellow 
creatures as good a standard as for ourselves. It 
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is not in keeping with the teaching of Jesus that 
the best house placed on the best site in town or 
village should be the home of those who preach the 
gospel of Him who had no place of His own whereon 
He could lay His head. In this connection, it is 
worth while remembering how the provision of 
large houses for the clergy has reacted against 
them. Many vicars and rectors are obliged to shut 
up these luxurious white elephants or let them, so 
expensive has their upkeep become. My argu¬ 
ment remains true, the churches do not now 
believe in a classless society, and their chiefs 
practise the principle of competition and strife for 
the best paid and most wealthy parishes. Now 
and then voices are raised within the Church for a 
return to a simpler theology and mode of life. I 
want my appeal to go to the hearts and minds of 
all who are Christians. I appreciate the many 
people, priests, and laymen who, amid the com¬ 
petitive strife of which we are all part, carry on 
their work. No one honours the women and men 
who from various organisations strive to lighten 
the load of poverty borne by millions more than 
I do. 

In my England there will be no need for such 
work if all who profess and call themselves 
Christians will unite in making, as Ruskin says, 
“ Christ’s gift of bread and bequest of peace ” 
real to us all. 

And finally, may I appeal for Christian effort 
and unity to establish in my England, not only 
Socialism, but also its great brother, peace. Every 
instinct I possess is against war. If ever I have 
prayed more sincerely than at other times, it is 
when I have sung or said the words, “ Give to us 
peace in our time, O Lord.” I neither want to 
kill or be killed, wound or be wounded. My life 
is not worth the sacrifice of another’s. I do not 
want to be protected by shot and shell, poison gas, 
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or the terrors of the submarine. Certainly my life 
is very valuable to me, it is the one personality I 
understand and appreciate. Because life is of 
value to me I cannot ask that others should risk 
so valuable a possession on my behalf. Especially 
we old people should dishonour war. We have no 
right to allow the young and middle-aged to be 
sacrificed for us. But Christians whose faith rests 
on the incarnation, who believe that the coming 
of Jesus as the Son of God sanctified all human 
life, cannot possibly believe it is God’s will that 
men should fight and destroy each other. I have 
listened to sermons and speeches by good, clean 
living, honourable men trying to defend in the 
same breath religion and war, Capitalism and love 
of one’s neighbour. Always it has seemed to me a 
pitiable exhibition of sheer weak reasoning. There 
is no half-way house for Christians between 
Socialism and Capitalism, or between war and 
complete reliance on peace by disarmament. Once 
we concede the rightness of wars, no matter for 
what purpose, we give our case away. “ Venge¬ 
ance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.” “ Put 
up thy sword, those who take the sword perish by 
the sword,” ring down the ages, explicit and true ; 
compromise lands us into the slough of destruction 
and death. 

The churches cannot escape the dilemma which 
the life and example of their master presents us 
with. He proclaimed the oneness of life, the 
brotherhood of the human race, and in the moment 
of supreme trial rejected reliance on weapons of 
destruction. To-day our civilisation, as was 
Roman civilisation, is at the crisis of its fate. 
Once again the voice of the Master may be heard. 
If my England comes into being, our people will 
respond to the call, led by those who, like the wise 
men of old, have seen the light, the light of truth 
which tells us we live in deeds, not words, that 
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peace and happiness are the birthright of us all, 
gained by the co-operation of us all. 

We shall save ourselves and make our way to the 
promised land when our minds are cleansed from 
all make-believe, and when with one accord we 
live our lives with each other, practising in all its 
fullness the splendid truth embodied in the old- 
fashioned words, “ each for all and all for each," 
which is the very best expression of Christian love 
and charity. 

Some leaders of the church are speaking out 
bravely on behalf of peace and against war, and 
are urging our nation to give the world a great, 
noble lead by declaring our willingness to rely 
always on the justice of our cause before the 
tribunals of the world. It is up to us laymen, and 
especially those who like myself wish to establish 
Socialism, to support such bishops and others by 
every means in our power. If we can induce 
Christians to renounce war of all kinds, and face 
whatever may befall us, we shall, I am sure, lead 
the world. One thing is certain. A new England 
will be a truly Christian England. War at home 
or abroad will be impossible, for we shall refuse 
to fight, and will leave our welfare to the care of 
him who said, “ Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” 
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Four 

WHY MY ENGLAND WOULD BE 
A SOCIALIST ENGLAND 


XHE England of reality which I have known 
and loved is the England from 1859 fill now, 
which covers a period which has produced men 
and women of all classes and creeds whose services 
to science and arts are unequalled in the long 
history of the world. Chemists, surgeons, 
musicians, scientists of every description have pro¬ 
vided us with most marvellous discoveries and 
inventions, all designed to give us a higher standard 
of life and culture. In spite of this wondrous 
development in knowledge, we are still cursed with 
poverty, crime, wars, pestilence, and famine. Love 
is often reduced to a mere calculation. Young 
men and women are urged and almost forced to 
ask themselves not “ Do we wish to marry ? ” but 
“ Will it pay for us to marry ? ” If they do not 
decide by the answer to the second question, they 
are told by everybody around them that they are 
unwise and that they will repent it. The worst 
thing of it all is that in fact they are unwise, and 
they may quite likely repent it if they seek their 
happiness in the way that they should. 

I am not of those who pour scorn on the Victorian 
era, or think of the people among whom I was born 
as more hypocritical and insincere than the present 
generation. I love the poetry and dreamland of 
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Tennyson and Browning, William Morris and 
Edward Carpenter. The Victorians, however, were 
not mostly dreamers and poets. In a marvellous 
manner men conquered the air and the sea ; as a 
boy I read the books written by Jules Verne which 
foretold the coming of the submarine, in the same 
way as boys and girls have always read fantastic 
stories about wonderful inventions and discoveries. 
The difference between the latter half of the 
nineteenth century and earlier periods was that in 
my day the dreams and visions speedily came true. 
Despite all discoveries, the most urgent and 
important thing in life remains to be accomplished. 
We have not yet discovered how to live. We can 
produce everything needed for a full and abundant 
life, but so far fail in using this abundance to bring 
either peace or true happiness to mankind. In¬ 
security is the lot of all workers ; the bane of life 
for the workman’s wife is unemployment and 
sickness. 

Ordinary Capitalist life is unable to use the 
things that it discovers. The great majority of the 
really useful applications of discoveries—not only 
in medicine and in surgery, but in such spheres as 
aviation—have been made in a time when ordinary 
rules of Capitalist production are forcibly sus¬ 
pended. I mean in time of war. During a war 
“ property rights ” are overridden. Nothing that 
is necessary for the war is allowed to be stopped 
because somebody has a patent or somebody else 
must make 5 per cent out of it. Jackals do come 
along afterwards and make not 5 but 50 and 500 
per cent. But at least they cannot prey until the 
needs of the State have been satisfied. 

During a war it is universally believed that 
everybody’s livelihood will be in danger if the needs 
of the community aren’t allowed instantly and 
without question to override all private interests. 
Actually war, which is merely murdering other 
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persons, is not an end sufficient to justify any 
sacrifices at all. But if the energy and determina¬ 
tion which were put into war were put into 
enforcing a high standard of life and economic 
security, we should arrive at a better state of 
society in far less time that it took to defeat the 
Germans. 

People like myself who have accepted Socialism 
as the best means of securing an equitable distribu¬ 
tion of wealth, are not very much troubled with 
the perennial objections put up by exponents of 
orthodox or semi-orthodox political economy. 
Theories which may have correctly described the 
conditions of past ages like the Victorian age, do 
not upset our knowledge of what is happening 
under our eyes every day. Nor is there any need 
to pay any attention to “ philosophers ” who 
argue that it is human nature which compels us to 
fight and quarrel like animals about sharing the 
necessaries of life. We know from our own 
experience that our own natures possess much finer 
qualities than the stress and competition of life 
enables us to use. I have said enough about this 
in my chapter on religion. Here I am concerned 
to make you understand first of all that in making 
my demand for Socialism I am acting not as a 
dreamer, but as a practical person; that the 
dreamers are those who do still seriously imagine 
that the last word in civilisation has been said 
when we have witnessed the creation of million¬ 
aires. 

Civilisations appear to come and go just as do 
flowers and fruits of the earth. No one can 
exactly tell us what was the biggest engineering 
feat performed by man in China, Babylon, Greece, 
or Rome ; or at what point knowledge of art and 
science, medical and surgical science stopped in 
the days of long ago. Still we do know that a 
wonderful culture grew up and then decayed. 
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A number of reasons are offered for the dis¬ 
appearance of past civilisations—some economic, 
some idealistic, and some racial. There is cer¬ 
tainly no common agreement about causes. For 
this reason many people speak as though there 
was some mystical reason why all civilisations 
should rise and fall—that they may grow and 
develop for a certain time but that sooner or later 
by an inscrutable decree they must decay and 
disappear. They then add that our civilisation 
has reached its peak and is now about to decay. 
I think this is highfalutin and poetic nonsense. 
Civilisations are not trees and flowers, in fact: 
they are generations of men and women, con¬ 
tinually renewed, and each generation has the 
same powers of mind and body as the previous 
one. It is not blighted by any mysterious decay, 
as if it were a plum tree eaten by mildew in its old 
age. It is certainly true that historians disagree 
about the causes of the fall of Rome or Nineveh. 
Historians often disagree. But I have noticed 
that they always attempt to find out the causes 
for the fall in the circumstances of the time. I 
have not yet met one who was content with a 
dreamy affirmation that civilisations are bound 
to rise and fall. 

I have noticed one thing, which few historians 
seem to deny, and that is that one of the com¬ 
monest causes of a civilisation disappearing is 
class division. From the fall of Babylon to the 
fall of the Spanish empire what has most fre¬ 
quently ruined civilisation is an enormous and 
growing division between the rich and the poor. 
A state may start from simple strength as a farming 
community. Then it becomes rich, and what ruins 
it is not the riches, but the way those riches are 
divided. Persia, Greece, Rome, and Spain all 
show a similar story of a few becoming rich while 
the mass of the people, workers, slaves, Indians, 
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or whatever they may have been, were kept in 
degrading misery. Both they and their oppressors 
were compelled into a common ruin. But that 
was because of their iniquitous social system, not 
because there was any transcendental rule that 
civilisations must end after a certain time. Each 
new generation, in any of the ancient cities, was 
born with brains, hands, and limbs as good as ours. 
It was their social system which crippled them. 

The present generation of men and women, 
especially we who live in England, possess all the 
means necessary to enable us to transform our 
trade and industry from the chaos of competition 
to the efficiency of service which co-operation alone 
can give. By co-operation I mean co-operation 
and equal sharing in distribution as well as in 
production. The fact is, all industry is at present 
carried on by co-operation—workers and machines 
co-operating in every method of work. It is when 
the product comes to be used that co-operation 
ceases and the word profit is brought into use. 
Socialism may best be expressed as a policy which 
organises industry for use and not for profit— 
which in turn means for the use of all as a matter 
of right, not charity. 

Neither I nor any other Socialist ever dreams 
that people will all wear the same clothes, eat the 
same varieties of food, or even live in the same 
kind of houses. We shall all be able, under 
Socialism, to enjoy a greater variety of life than 
ever, because the great abundance of everything 
we produce will be available for all. We shall also 
provide work for all able-bodied persons, as I 
shall show in a later chapter. The main thing to 
bear in mind is that in asking you to work for a 
new England organised on Socialist principles, I 
am asking you to support a society within which 
men and women will be able to be decent to each 
other and all the timid jealousy about riches 
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earned and unearned which now divides us will be 
swept away. 

So I want you to join whoever will join with you 
in helping to build the new state, the foundation 
of which will consist of love, brotherhood and peace. 
As I have already said, we English people can lead 
the world if only we possess the will to do so. Do 
not let fear hold you back. There is, indeed, 
nothing of any worth either rich or poor will lose, 
for no one is safe in the miserable business dog¬ 
fight in which we are all engaged. Because I have 
experienced the curse of competitive Capitalism 
with all its shame to myself, its chicanery and 
make-believe, both as a workman and as an 
employer, I shall remain what I am now—a rebel 
against this scheme of things. And I want you to 
join me in changing it. 

I am not a miserable person, but I am very 
conscious of my own failure to live as I would. 
Like everyone else, I am forced to conform at 
least to a large extent to conditions as they are. 
Whether we like it or not, Capitalism does develop 
in us all a sordid meanness. We cannot help 
ourselves, we must make business pay. Here and 
there a firm more fortunate than others and blessed 
with owners who realise their responsibilities, is 
able to give a better chance to the workers. 
Even so, everybody is bound to test their business 
life by one standard—“ Will it pay ? ” This in 
turn is followed by the workers, who also are set 
against each other. Men who are anxious to rise, 
who desire to become foremen or managers, tend 
also towards a sordid meanness. We must not, 
like Pecksniff, sit in judgment on them because 
most of us are in like case. If we are clergymen 
we like to become canons, deans, bishops; if 
politicians, then the Cabinet or some other 
position is our goal. It is not merely more money 
we are after : there is position, status, and power 
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to be gained. Few of us can escape the contagion. 
Those who can sincerely say they are absolutely 
impersonal and free of all ambition are among the 
chosen of God. 

I dislike being inconsistent and failing to live 
up to my ideals, but I also understand I am only 
a small, insignificant item in a scheme of things 
which alone I am unable to change. We are 
indeed each our brother’s keeper and our 
brother is our keeper. Therefore, again I ask you 
to become a comrade in the ranks of the Socialist 
army, doing all you possibly can to hasten the 
day when victory will be with those who take the 
Red Flag of peace and freedom as their symbol of 
victory. 

The paragraph which I have just written is one 
that I might have written at any time during my 
life. But in writing it now I am conscious of a 
need for greater urgency than there was, say, 
thirty years ago. We might then have been con¬ 
tent to wait for evolution, as the Fabians advised. 
But to-day there is no time to lose. Economic 
development grows rapidly. Every day sees some 
new improvement in machinery, more tightening 
up of organisation, and ever closer and closer 
combination of businesses. This rationalisation 
turns men, women, and children into automatons, 
and continually reduces the number needed as 
producers. The balance between those who pro¬ 
duce and those who handle and distribute is now 
on the side of those who distribute. There are 
more people now who handle goods than there are 
people who make them. A large number of us 
have become parasitical, living on the labour of 
others. All of us strive to get a larger permanent 
share of the things we need. Yet for everybody 
life becomes more and more uncertain, more and 
more a fight for existence. The greatest evil is 
our individual helplessness. None of us can escape 
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our share of the evils which competitive Capitalism 
brings, no matter whether we are prince or beggar, 
millionaire or pauper. Our daily bread comes to 
us as a result of our own or someone else’s share 
in the industrial and financial warfare. The 
manufacturer is obliged to tighten up his 
productive power or he is forced by his com¬ 
petitors into bankruptcy. 

And remember, those who get the biggest share 
of national wealth are those who are never 
troubled with the problems connected with 
industry. The financiers, bankers, money-lenders, 
like pawnbrokers, levy toll on industry whether 
times are prosperous or distressful. During the 
long, weary years since peace was signed, these 
money handlers have each year shared huge 
dividends. They are not only like pawnbrokers, 
they are also in direct line of descent from under¬ 
takers whose businesses flourish in times of 
epidemic diseases. I pass no personal blame on 
those who control banking, currency, and money- 
lending. The nation accepts the system, and 
those who lose and those who gain are equally to 
blame unless they join with us in creating the new 
society. 

How is it to be done ? First of all, you and all 
our fellow citizens must want the change. The 
first great task is to make the masses, of which 
you and I are part, understand that there is noth¬ 
ing fixed about Capitalism, and that movement, 
either forward or backward, is continuous. Since 
the War, huge improvements and much progress 
has been made in all productive enterprises. The 
earth itself yields a greater increase in return for 
the labour of man than ever before. Such natural 
products as oil and rubber, tin and wheat, cattle 
and poultry, meat and vegetables, come so abun¬ 
dantly that modern Capitalism becomes choked 
with goods which it cannot dispose of. At the 
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same time, unemployment and poverty spread 
like wildfire throughout the world. In recent 
times America was smitten as with the plague: 
her banking system went to pieces, fortunes dis¬ 
appeared in a night, millions suffered the intense 
agony of starvation and many thousands just 
starved to death. 

All this happened literally for no reason at all. 
When the Egyptians suffered from a plague, they 
knew it was because locusts had eaten the crops. 
When the Americans were suddenly subjected to 
horrifying sufferings they could only be informed 
that the reason was that there were too many 
good things. The men and women who were 
starving for lack of a square meal in Detroit or 
New York were told that the cause was that there 
were too many pigs in Iowa and too much wheat 
in the Middle West. In our own country the poor 
suffered terribly, although our predatory foreign 
investments helped to some small extent to 
palliate the worst evils. 

The stupid, ignorant Capitalist Governments met 
in London during 1933, and for days discussed 
what they regarded as a “ problem ”—that is, 
what should the nations do with the abundance 
nature had bestowed upon them. No Government 
except the Russian Government was sane enough 
to stand up and say, “ We have multitudes 
hungry, in need of food, clothing, and shelter, why 
not let these people use this great abundance ? ” 
No, the wiseacres who met in the Geological 
Museum, after allowing their brains to work for 
days, settled down to the idiotic task of turning 
abundance into scarcity, and devising means for 
preventing nature from acting so stupidly again. 
Just think, and think hard, of the crass stupidity 
of statesmen, economists, and philanthropists, 
living in the midst of plenty, with scores of 
millions suffering hunger and privation, settling 
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down, not to feed these stricken ones, but to 
destroy their means of life. Foodstuffs of every 
kind were destroyed. Cotton was ploughed into 
the ground, rubber and tea production was cur¬ 
tailed, and wheat was burned. This was the work 
of twentieth-century genius, and is the final 
futility of that Capitalism which has spanned the 
earth with radio, that takes phosphates from the 
air and increases by a thousand-fold man’s control 
of all natural forces. Only Bedlamites should be 
capable of tolerating such a mad scheme of things. 
No Communist or Socialist State could match 
such foolery. 

I may be told that under Capitalism abundance 
is a crime or is something which must not be 
allowed because the basis of Capitalism is the 
creation of rent, profit and interest, and that 
production is carried on not for use but for profit. 
No doubt this is true. But anybody not mentally 
deficient would reply that the moral is that rent, 
profit, and interest must be done away with. No 
matter whether trade is good or bad, the evils 
wrought by this system continue. The foul, 
soul-destroying slums to be found in rural and 
industrial villages, towns, and cities, came into 
being when Britain was highly prosperous and 
at the zenith of her greatness as an industrial and 
commercial power. 

The wealth created and distributed in 1931 is 
said to have been £3,499 millions. Of this £1,315 
millions went straight to a tiny minority, leaving 
the vast mass of the forty millions who make up 
the nation £2,184 millions to share amongst them. 
These figures show the cause of poverty, slums, 
and unemployment. This might conceivably be 
a fair arrangement if the minority were really 
clever and industrious. Even so I should object 
to it on other grounds. But it is notoriously not 
true. The tiny minority of rich people are not the 
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most noble, industrious and clever persons in 
England to-day. It is quite the opposite. Society 
to-day rewards qualities of quite a different kind. 
To be rich you have either to be the son of a rich 
man—and you may be a poor creature in every 
other way, but that will not matter—or you must 
be a successful profit-maker. It is true that to 
be the latter you must be clever, but it is a 
dangerous cleverness, one very like unscrupulous 
greed, that will benefit you best. You must have 
talents, but you are forced to use them in an anti¬ 
social way. 

Socialism is the reverse of this. We who have 
accepted this creed maintain that the present 
condition of things cannot continue, and that the 
only workable alternative is ours; and that 
unless it is adopted, civilisation as we know it will 
disappear from the world. We are also certain 
that the people of this country have the power, 
once they are willing to use it, to revolutionise 
life completely, without a drop of blood being 
shed. Already the English nation has given the 
world several examples of bloodless political 
revolutions, and has carried through social changes 
which in other nations would be considered 
revolutionary. 

The Capitalist system has allowed the possessing 
classes to allow some share of wealth to be dis¬ 
tributed on great social services and schemes of 
public utility which we all enjoy. Ruthless as 
business is in this country, it is only truth to say 
that if modern Capitalism could be made tolerable 
this is the place where it would have been done. 
Few, if any, of our business people, whether 
merchants, financiers, or industrialists, are natur¬ 
ally mean-spirited. Most would enjoy giving 
their work-people permanence of employment and 
income. But this is impossible. No business 
concern dare promise such conditions. New 
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machinery must be brought in, new combinations 
must be formed. “ Get bigger or bust ” is the 
jungle law which controls life, and only such 
benefits as can be provided by State or municipal 
funds are in the least secure. 

Some over-rich people find joy and peace spend¬ 
ing their surplus wealth striving to ameliorate the 
lot of the poor and unemployed. Our towns are 
full of well-intentioned efforts to minimise the 
evils wrought by the system under which we live. 
I am convinced that when the masses strive for 
the power to establish Socialism, many of these 
people will be found side by side with them. The 
intelligence of a nation is not found in a section, 
it is scattered through all; and I am certain that 
once the workers themselves claim the new social 
order, many wealthy people will find the true 
satisfaction of living by taking sides with them. 
I earnestly ask any person who cares for wealth 
only for what wealth enables them to do to try 
and realise that Socialism does mean security for 
all. The modern means of production are so 
enormous that once these are organised as social 
services for the whole nation, the misery of 
involuntary poverty will disappear. 

Our Parliament has brought into existence many 
services such as roads, sewers, housing, education, 
unemployment benefit, etc., but has failed to 
make even a minimum of security of life, unless 
you call the Poor Law security. We regulate and 
secure for town populations abundant water 
supplies, lighting, sewers, and roads. All these are 
subsidiary to the means of life. A fine road, a well- 
equipped, well-built school is useless to an underfed, 
badly nourished child. We spend many, many 
millions providing prisons, mental institutions, 
hospitals, and health services for dealing with 
preventible crime, sickness, and insanity. This 
is sheer madness unless we take the necessary 
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measures to ensure that everything is done to 
prevent such evils arising. In Socialist England 
we should take good care that such imbecility 
was non-existent. We who advocate Socialism 
advocate a system of living which will take as its 
slogan the prevention as well as the curing of 
disease. The difference between Socialism and 
philanthropy is to be found in this one thing. We 
Socialists stand for justice. Our faith is in the 
common people, whose greatest desire is security 
in obtaining the means of life ; and under a 
Socialist Government this will be accomplished. 
There will always be a place for love and kindness 
towards each other. The path of true love will still 
not always run smooth. Nature will also visit us 
with upheavals and accidents, and disease and 
death will be with us to the end ; so we need not 
imagine love and affection will become a thing of the 
past and life become monotonous and mean. 
Socialism will make it possible for men to do their 
utmost in the work of the nation without the terrible 
haunting fear that their industry may throw them 
out of work. I am an opponent of ca-canny or 
“ go slow ” policy in industry—but who amongst 
us can honestly blame the unemployed working 
man, put on to a relief job of a temporary character, 
if he goes slow in order to ensure the job lasting 
as long as possible ? Or how can we blame the 
worker in a factory who, seeing the warehouse 
rapidly filling up with unwanted goods, goes slow 
in an effort to postpone the day when he will be 
sacked because of what is wrongly described as 
over-production ? Everybody knows there can 
be no such thing as over-production while a single 
person is unable to secure the fullest means of life. 
In Socialist England the greater our production 
of goods, the higher our standards will become. 
Some people object and tell us that without the 
spur of competition, without the driving force of 
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hunger, people will not work and do their best. 
It is argued that competition brings out the finer 
as well as the baser qualities of our minds. This is 
nonsense. Men and women who escape the thral¬ 
dom of poverty and insecurity seldom go back. 
Those who find themselves driven down do their 
utmost to prevent such a catastrophe. The fact 
is, however, that people will become as accustomed 
to plenty as they do to poverty and want. I have 
met no one who was proud of vice and crime or 
who wished his fellow-men to think him a bully, 
a sneak, or a cad. There may be such people, 
just as there are saints, but I am writing of 
ordinary people of whom I am one, and I am quite 
confident that so far from the joy and happiness 
which Socialist security will give destroying initia¬ 
tive, industry, and the desire to work, the reverse 
will be the case, and a higher standard of responsi¬ 
bility will be developed ; and day by day we shall 
learn that peace and happiness come by our own 
co-operative effort, and the more we unite to help 
in the common task, the brighter and happier our 
days will be. Brighter and happier because we 
are engaged, not in fighting, cheating, lying, and 
grabbing, but in pleasant healthy toil, finding our 
ultimate satisfaction in knowing we are indeed 
working each for all and all for each. 
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Five 

PLANNING 


PLANNING is the catchword of to-day. Every 
writer and politician says that he wishes to re-plan 
England. Most of them add that they wish to 
provide work for all, except some few who, by 
lucky accident of birth, have avoided the curse of 
Cain, and plan for work for everybody except 
themselves. 

However, the object of any sane scheme of 
planning is not to increase work, but to decrease 
it—to secure a larger output for less human effort. 
Naturally, as a Socialist, I too am in favour of 
planning. I want to see the electors give a mandate 
to a Socialist Government which will enable all 
Britain to be re-planned, and re-planned so as to 
give a fuller life for the common people—that is, 
people like you and me. 

I do not want Dowlais or Merthyr, Poplar or 
Canning Town, the Black Country or the coal¬ 
fields of Lanarkshire, or anywhere else like that 
re-planned. My object would be to sweep away 
these and similar places. They cannot be 
improved : any attempt to do that would be a 
waste of time. The factories with their smoke 
and muck, the ever-increasing slag heaps around 
every mining and iron and steel area must go. All 
subsidences must be filled up and all mountains 
of rubbish turned into forests or levelled and 
cultivated, or transformed into parks. 
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My object in re-planning is to make England 
a land fit for intelligent people to live in. We must 
have no more of the servile spirit which says of 
anything “ It is good enough for the workers but 
not good enough for the rich.” Once employers 
lived with their people, though they never lived 
under the same conditions. The coming of the 
limited companies, monopolies, money-markets, 
and all the gambling in stocks and shares has 
changed everything. Disraeli’s “ two nations ” 
no longer live together. So far as they can, the 
employing and land-owning classes live right 
away from the workers. “ What the eye doesn’t 
see the heart doesn’t grieve,” and the rich have 
settled their consciences over the question of 
poverty by going away where they cannot see it, 
and only occasionally visit the districts from which 
their wealth is drawn. 

I should hope in time to obliterate for good and 
all the class distinction in houses. I would have no 
West Ends and no East Ends. All people should 
obtain housing accommodation and comfort now 
reserved for the few. Slum towns must be improved 
off the face of the earth. I would ask the House 
of Commons for power to set up a planning 
commission with authority to create new industrial 
areas with residential districts outside. With 
mechanical transport at its present state of develop¬ 
ment, there is no reason at all why workers should 
live where they work. No rich people do this. 
Why should those who produce wealth submit to 
doing so ? 

I visualise England, Scotland, and Wales as a 
carefully planned pattern of garden land, farm 
land, well-defined, and sharply limited industrial 
areas, and, in addition, huge tracts in the High¬ 
lands and Lake districts and elsewhere set apart 
for pleasure. When I was at the Office of Works, 
a Commission was set up to investigate a proposal 
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for national parks. The report of this Commission, 
which had Dr. Addison as its Chairman, is available, 
and the organisation to take charge of these 
national parks is obtainable either at the Office 
of Works or the Board of Agriculture. Our 
country is not over-large, but even with our 
present population there is plenty of room for 
recreation. The Highlands of Scotland should be 
used for afforestation and playgrounds, not for 
the rich only, but for all classes; so also should 
the Lake and similar districts. During the 
summer of 1933 I saw for the first time the glories 
of the lochs, the Trossachs and Ben Lomond. 
Then I realised that modern road transport breaks 
down distance and all obstacles, and that here 
was a vast area that any minute could be turned 
into a national playground. Tom Johnston, when 
Lord Privy Seal, produced many schemes for 
development in Scotland, but received scanty 
support from the Treasury. We only need control 
of these watch-dogs of parsimony and make- 
believe economy and the work of transformation 
in the Highlands might begin. 

So let us re-plan our ideas first of all and demand 
facilities for enjoying the leisure which the use of 
machinery can give us. In this connection also 
we should provide camping places for hikers and 
others who wish to travel on foot. Children, 
above ten years of age, would love to travel the 
Roman road from Richborough to the Wall in 
Northumberland. What a fine historic journey 
that would be ! How fine if children could go 
round the Scottish isles and tramp the hills and 
valleys they read about in the stories of Wallace 
and Bruce ! Why not use the castles and baronial 
halls, in which our rich can no longer live, as 
resting places ? The Office of Works jealously 
guards many show places within the grounds of 
which shelter should be provided. Oh, yes: 
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we can re-plan, re-discover pleasure grounds and 
how to use them. 

You will say, “ But we must find the money 
to do these things.” Of course we must, just as 
we find the means to maintain and equip armies, 
navies, and the air forces. All we need is the will 
to divert that money to proper purposes. 

All colliers' rows would be wiped out completely. 
All the villages clustered round the pits would be 
abolished. We could establish electricity and gas 
works and all the other by-product plant right on 
top of the mines, so that all the trouble of coal¬ 
carting would be done away with. There is no 
reason, except that we are mad enough to think 
we must create work, why huge trainloads of coal 
should travel England every day. Remember, 
I am writing of an England ruled by Socialists, 
elected by an electorate that understands what 
Socialism means and is therefore aiming at reducing 
every scrap of work to the very smallest dimen¬ 
sions. There would be no occasion to “ make 
work ” to deal with unemployment. 

The homes of the workers of all kinds should be 
away from pits and factories in prettily laid-out 
garden cities, within which there should be all the 
conveniences which modern science can give. 
I hate the idea which many people hold that work¬ 
ing people do not desire decent homes and are 
content with what is given them. This is the 
most impertinent, unproven nonsense. Every man 
and woman who rises from the working class 
immediately strives for a better home. It is only 
hopelessness which compels people to put up with 
foul homes that they dislike. My garden city will 
have all kinds of labour-saving appliances for the 
home, restaurants for the supply of all kinds of 
food, laundries, and baths. But I will write more 
about that later. 

There will have to be some drastic changes in 
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location, too. When we look at towns, or indeed 
anywhere where the workers live, we always find 
it is the lowest part of the village or town, the 
dampest because nearest the streams, the most 
unhealthy because of autumn or winter mists. 
Where there is drainage in a village it runs down 
to the labourers’ end. The best positions in a 
village or town are reserved for the leisured, 
professional, and moneyed classes. Take East 
London from Aldgate to Southend. During the 
past sixty years over areas, of what was once 
market-garden land or just marsh, I have often 
seen mile after mile under water. This land was 
covered up with millions of tons of garbage and 
refuse from houses and streets in London. Now 
it is covered with houses which hold together 
because they are built in rows. They would fall 
if left to stand alone. Most of Stratford, Canning 
Town, Silvertown, large parts of East Ham, and 
low-lying parts of Poplar and the Isle of Dogs are 
even now below high-water mark of the Thames 
and Lea rivers, and right down to Barking itself 
the land was formerly of this character. If the 
Lea Valley north-eastwards is followed, the same 
conditions prevail. Under most houses there is 
very little damp course. Even the new L.C.C. 
estates are low-lying. The people who inhabit 
these miles of damp soil are the workers. All who 
can afford to do so choose the higher land of 
Woodford, Loughton, Romford and Ilford. 

I have seen these marsh-lands turned into towns. 
Do you know how it is done ? First, as I say, 
millions of tons of house and road refuse is shot 
down. After it has sunk a small layer of concrete 
is put down, and up go the “ desirable working- 
class residences.” There are miles of streets in 
East London which have been built up in this way 
during the past fifty years. The houses in many 
instances are no more than slums held together 
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by each other. United they stand, divided they 
would all topple over. 

Most certainly some day all these relatively new 
slum areas will be swept away. For over fifty 
years now we have been clearing the centre of 
London of places like Seven Dials, and re-creating 
them at the circumference. This must stop. 
Another modern foolishness has been committed 
on the roads. No one in his senses would ever have 
allowed the new arterial roads to be, as they have 
been, used for ribbon housing development. I 
am not in favour of building right up to these 
roads : there should have been townships and 
villages created well away from them, and the 
long string of residences never built. 

The modern arterial roads were made to improve 
and quicken road transport. Building houses and 
shops right on them defeats this object. Traffic 
has to go slow, and pedestrians are put in the 
gravest danger because too often it will not. 
Also, a great fresh robbery of the public purse 
has taken place as a result of them. Land which 
was of trifling value as agricultural land has 
become enormously valuable as building land 
because of the appearance of an arterial road paid 
for by public money. The owners have grabbed 
huge fortunes as a result. I would have this 
stopped, by the simple means of taxing these 
socially created values and nationalising the land. 

In re-planning our dwelling districts we should 
aim at self-controlled units with electricity and 
gas from national supplies. In the interest of 
clean air, health, and sunshine we should have to 
do without coal fires. Gas and electric heaters 
would be far cheaper, and properly laid on would 
end the trouble of smoke and fumes which mess our 
towns and make our children grow up pale-faced 
and rickety. 

Each settlement, whose size would vary, would 
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be specially planned. I suppose a good average 
size would be forty to fifty thousand people. In 
every new settlement there would be a guest house. 
We should soon discover the size needed. Hot as 
well as cold water would be supplied from one 
centre. I see up-to-date baths and washhouses— 
there would be no washing clothes at home—a 
bathing-pool and paddling-pools, sand pits and 
other equipment for the children ; a park or garden 
with a sports field ; a public library and a central 
municipal club with facilities for music, drama, 
discussions, meetings, etc. 

I desire my readers to raise their demands, not 
personal demands but collective demands for each 
other, demands concerning labour conditions and 
pay, and demands concerning houses. You will 
find in this book some discussion of what is 
described as pooled security against war. I want 
pooled security against poverty in mind and 
conditions of life. 

Take housing and proposals for re-planning. 
All my life has been spent, except for brief periods, 
in homes big enough for children to breathe and 
play in. I know of slums and over-crowding not 
from experience but from observation. I marvel 
at the courage and fortitude, the hard work and 
perseverance of the mothers who, in spite of all 
discouragement, strive might and main for clean¬ 
liness in the midst of dirt. Living for seven months 
in a hospital on top of Hampstead Heath enabled 
me to understand how little people who spend their 
lives in such pleasant surroundings understand 
how the workers live, or the conditions of their 
existence. I know, of course, that much building 
is going on right across North-West London from 
Hampstead. A new population is finding itself 
housed under rather better conditions than prevail 
elsewhere. Even so, East London is still cursed 
with the fumes of soap and chemical factories. 
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In my own district the people for years endured 
the muck and dirt of a dust destructor, and still 
endure the smoke and grime from electricity and 
other works. In Bow Road, a big, wide, open 
highway, one of the best in London, a house 
painted white becomes first grey, a few weeks later 
brown, then black. What our skins would be like 
without our sweating and bathing I don’t know. 

When I say people must raise their standards, 
I want them to join together and say that workers 
who create the material wealth of the nation shall 
live under better conditions than these. They 
shall live far away from the industrial stinks and 
fumes, away from the dirt and grime associated 
with many industries, and in homes where the 
blessed sunshine and fresh air can find a place. 

How can this be done ? It will be done, my 
friends, when we possess the will to say it shall 
be done. There is no need to waste much space 
arguing this. When the nation wanted factories, 
shipyards, huge depots, and workshops, these were 
built and went up in a few weeks all over the land. 
You can see the remnants of some of these at 
Didcot, Slough, Gretna, and elsewhere. When 
Lloyd George, Winston Churchill, Dr. Addison, 
and Eric Geddes wanted these places, they did 
not argue, they set about the job and did it. When 
these men want to put down excessive drinking 
around Gretna and Carlisle, they shut down private 
enterprise in drink completely and established the 
Carlisle system of state hotels and public houses, 
and shut everyone else out. No argument! It 
was just done, and who says they did wrong ? 
They were engaged to win the War against 
Germany. You, my reader, must create within 
yourself and in the minds of your neighbours the 
same will to destroy poverty and create true 
prosperity. We must create the spirit to dare and 
do. As to the method, Parliament must repeal all 
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legislation imposing on large or small local authori¬ 
ties the duty of providing houses out of local funds. 
Already much of the cost of public housing is 
borne by the State. There is no reason why the 
whole cost should not be thus borne. To get 
national housing we must have a National Housing 
Commission called into being by the National 
Planning Commission and acting in co-operation 
with them. This authority would survey Britain, 
and as labour and materials are available, would 
get on with the gigantic task of re-housing the 
nation. I have already told you in outline what 
I want our housing schemes to be like ; you 
yourselves must fill in the gaps. 

One thing is absolutely necessary : there must 
be accommodation for all. No one will be allowed 
two homes until everybody has one home, and no 
one will be cursed with insufficient light and air. 
All houses and homes will not be alike. We shall 
give men and women like Sir Raymond Unwin 
and his friends their opportunity of showing what 
fine architecture means for the toiling masses. 
I am quite sure uniformity will be displaced by 
variety in style, structure, and material. With 
hundreds of villages and townships to plan, and 
millions of houses to be built, and the insane 
policy of cheap ugliness and deformed rooms, 
dead and buried, we may trust our architects to 
give us their very best. We shall also give men 
and women designers their opportunity. I mean 
those who know how to plan a labour-saving home, 
how to design useful, beautiful furniture which 
children and hefty grown-ups also can use with 
ease and comfort, without fear that the slightest 
touch may cause it to topple over. So you who 
possess artistic tastes and hate things to be all the 
same, do not worry. Socialism in every depart¬ 
ment of life will aim at giving the skilled and 
unskilled, the artist and craftsman, the very finest 
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opportunity in all history to create all the things 
we need in a bright and beautiful fashion. 

All housework will be reduced to the barest 
minimum. Central restaurants and laundries, 
swimming-pools, and bathing will be available for 
all. Inside the home, electric cookers will be 
available for those who love preparing dainty 
dishes of food. Electric heaters will be installed, 
so that at night and morning an early sponge 
down with hot or cold water will be available. 
The home will be such a home as now we only 
dream of, and will be possible because in my 
Socialist England labour of every sort and kind 
will be organised to supply our needs and not, as 
now, to make fabulous fortunes for the few. 

When you think “ Can these things be ? ” just 
remember the thousands of beautiful parks we 
now possess. These are full of flowers and shrubs, 
pools for bathing and boating, tennis, bowling 
greens, football, cricket, and other pitches. All 
these are provided by us out of the communal 
purse, called taxes or rates. Surely food, clothing, 
homes are even more important than parks, roads, 
schools, etc. You may depend upon it, in a new 
England, first things will come first, and all our 
efforts will be used to the one end—that of supply¬ 
ing first of all the necessaries of life for everyone. 

As I am writing, letters have come to me of a 
piteous nature. People want money, work, pen¬ 
sions, homes. This all makes me feel how mad the 
world is. The summer sun is pouring into my 
room and garden, everything connected with 
nature, in spite of the drought, is just lovely. 
Only we stupid, silly humans will not understand 
that caring for each other, loving each other, 
would settle all our evils. After all, I can only sit 
in one chair, occupy one room at a time, but with 
many, many millions I can enjoy the same sun 
and the glories of the earth. 
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So, my readers, lift up your hearts and minds, 
expand your desires in such a way that what you 
ask for yourself you also ask for everyone else. 
There is more than enough for all. There is no 
need to fear shortage. It is only ourselves, our 
own ignorance and selfishness we must fear. Get 
rid of ignorance, drive out fear, and we may be sure 
these things I write about shall become realities. 

You may talk to me about the drought which 
nature has given us in this year 1934. I am sure 
that if we possessed the wisdom of Joseph, of whom 
we read in Genesis, even the drought would not 
have worried us as it does now. A water shortage 
such as we have endured this and previous 
summers will not be tolerated any longer. A 
national water system will be a part of our housing 
scheme, as also will gas and electricity. The 
present scandal of differential prices for these 
necessaries of life will be swept away, for with a 
national supply we shall be able to match the 
small consumption of a village with the bigger 
consumption of larger districts. 

As to houses themselves, I am dead against 
skyscrapers. I do not believe it is impossible to 
find room on the ground-floor for all who need 
homes. People who will like to live in big national 
hotels and boarding houses may do so, and will 
be supplied with lifts and other conveniences which 
will lessen the inconvenience of being in huge 
buildings. We must, however, keep alive and 
develop the homes and community spirit. Ordinary 
human beings will always cherish and love a place 
to which they and their loved ones can return 
from the burden and heat of the daily toil. 

Theatres, picture houses, playing fields, and 
guest houses will be used by all. I do not propose 
to write fully here about broadcasting. It is, 
however, necessary to say that this latest and most 
beneficent invention, when freed from the rather 
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absurd control of a semi-independent corporation, 
will become available for all homes free, just as 
light and heat will eventually be free. We shall 
all pay into national funds the tiny cost of the 
services we need once we provide such services 
nationally. 

I fancy I can hear some intellectual wiseacre 
saying, “ There you are ; like all Socialists, this 
man thinks there is no bottom to the national 
purse, and also intends to compel people to listen 
to broadcasting, whether they like it or not.” 
With regard to the first, I see no difference between 
paying for a service provided nationally through 
general taxation and paying a sum direct for a less 
efficient and more costly service supplied by 
private enterprise. As to making everyone listen, 
this is a nonsensical argument. Even now only 
those who wish to listen do so, and in the future 
people will be sensible enough to switch off when 
they do not feel inclined to listen. It may be 
argued that we should not make those pay who 
do not wish to listen. This again is absurd. 
Bachelors help pay for educating children. We 
all pay for the police, whether we use them or 
not. So, when I ask you to support Socialism, 
I do not ask you to think that within a Socialist 
State everything will drop from heaven and no 
one pay for anything. We shall all pay, because 
all able-bodied people will be performing useful 
service. There will be neither idle rich nor idle 
poor. No monopolists, no paupers. So you will 
discover in the Socialist England I wish to see 
established that so far from anything being free, 
all of us with health and strength will be rendering 
services, and because all of us will be doing this 
with the aid of machinery, our hours, days, and 
years of toil will be reduced to a minimum. 

Let me pass from planned housing to planned 
industry. Here I take one industry, coal. If I 
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make the point clear relative to this industry, 
you will understand how I suggest national 
industries. 

First, we shall take over all land and all that 
therein is. This is Nationalisation. We shall pay 
the equitable value of this land in cash or bonds 
bearing interest at a fixed rate for a fixed period. 
No one will be robbed. In doing this we shall 
cancel share certificates and all documents relating 
to ownership, taking care that all loans and legal 
and other charges are paid off. Having secured 
land and minerals, we shall acquire the machinery 
and equipment connected with mines, whether 
this be coke ovens, oil-producing electricity, gas 
or any other plant for producing bye-products. 
At the same time we should establish a National 
Commission or board whose function will be to 
unify and develop to the very highest point of 
efficiency coal production and coal utilisation. 
This body will decide whether we take heat, 
light, and power from the coal beds or raise coal 
to the surface. They will also act in conjunction 
with those who control the distribution of gas and 
electricity, and those who at present manufacture 
these products. 

As to the best methods of distribution : if there 
are worn-out seams, these will be closed, but as 
coal is precious we shall not waste a seam because 
it is thin, but match it with thicker and better 
seams. On the National Commission producers 
and consumers will be represented. In the actual 
day-by-day working of the whole business, work¬ 
people will be fully represented, not as a favour 
but as a right. I am a firm believer in workers’ 
control of actual working conditions. The dis¬ 
cipline will be better when actually imposed by 
workers themselves and the actual working will 
run more smoothly when those who do the work 
know they are being treated as reasonable people. 
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As to wages, in my England these will be fixed 
nationally by an authority made up of repre¬ 
sentatives of all industries including every section, 
and will be as far as is humanly possible equal. 
I want a classless England, and wish for equal pay 
and conditions. This will mean a much higher 
standard of life for the workers in all industries, 
and as the years pass all will enjoy the necessary 
amenities and luxuries now enjoyed by the few. 

I have left the question of who shall pay com¬ 
pensation till last. We shall pay for what we take 
but will not expect individual industries to pay 
the cost of transferring privately owned industries 
to the nation. All compensation will be paid out 
of national earnings. We shall not load up 
particular industries with huge sums of debt which 
must be paid off before improvement in wages can 
be paid to those who toil. It may be that at first 
we may be able to deal only with a few basic 
industries, and that a modified form of Capitalism 
and Socialism will have to work side by side. 
This will not matter so long as we are clear and 
definite in our minds that within Capitalism it is 
not now possible to provide a decent standard of 
existence either for those who work or those who 
are victims of the terrible evil of unemployment. 
I want to emphasise this every strongly indeed 
because there is no possibility of compromise in 
a matter of this kind. We Socialists who desire 
to establish Socialism by peaceful means, who wish 
to revolutionise the nation’s way of life, are indeed 
attempting something that has never yet been 
done either with or without bloodshed except in 
Russia. Even there, though, because of conditions 
beyond their control, the Soviet Government is 
obliged to compromise with the Capitalist system. 
We shall be in like case and will find ourselves 
forced to do the best we can until we have really 
converted the nation to Socialism and fixed its 
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determination to use the power it possesses for the 
abolition of poverty by the establishment of 
Socialism. We shall convert the nation all the 
sooner the more honest and straightforward we 
are, both as to what we mean by Socialism and 
the difficulties which beset our path. 

Chief of all, I want those who wish to create the 
Socialist State to understand and cry aloud from 
the housetops that for us there is no such thing as 
contentment with a half-way house. We who have 
seen the light of truth which Socialism embodies 
can never rest content with the make-belief of 
gradualism however much that word may have 
represented our past policy. Events since 1929 
have demonstrated that Capitalists and Capitalism 
do not make and cannot make gradualism work. 

So all who truly desire Socialism will unite and 
without reservation demand that when we have 
secured power our great industries and social 
services shall immediately be transformed. Others 
may wait, but all those trades and callings on which 
our lives depend shall be nationalised and organised 
for the benefit of all. 




























Six 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
AGRICULTURE 


As I proceed with this book I find it a little 
difficult to get a clear-cut division between what 
I desire England to be and what a Government, 
no matter what its social or political faith is, must 
at a particular moment do. 

Here at once the old distinction between 
“ reformist ” and " revolutionary ” Socialism, so 
useful in many other ways, becomes unhelpful. 
I shall be forced to propose all sorts of action which 
I know are not fully Socialist—which are only 
palliatives. But any Socialist Government which 
does not do this is certain to be overturned and, 
what is more, will be failing in its duty. It has 
no right whatever to ask the unemployed to 
continue to remain unemployed, or the destitute 
to go on starving, while it lays down the founda¬ 
tions of a new Socialism. Its supporters did not 
vote for that. They voted for a job for themselves, 
for hunger and misery to be lessened, and they 
voted for those things to happen at once. Unless 
emergency measures are immediately taken to 
relieve the extreme suffering that exists, then 
they will feel they have been cheated, and they 
will be quite justified in feeling they have been 
cheated. Some of the proposals I am making in 
this chapter will be attacked as “ presupposing the 
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continuance of the Capitalist system ” or in other 
ways offending against the Socialist standards 
we are going to set up. I admit the charge and I 
am entirely indifferent to it. I put them forward 
because great masses of our fellow-citizens are 
being tormented, and their torment has got to 
be stopped at once, even if the temporary remedies 
are proved to be “ theoretically incorrect.” 

Our Socialist Government will be in the same 
position as a medical consultant called in at almost 
the last moment to save the life of a patient 
apparently on the point of death. Such a doctor 
may order a transfusion of blood or an injection 
of morphia. Neither would be a remedy but 
either might just preserve life long enough to 
enable the patient to pull round. A Socialist 
Government taking power and office after five 
years of Toryism, with its quack remedies which 
are now acknowledged as failures, will find itself 
faced with problems that will not wait for a lengthy 
cure but must be alleviated at once. The unem¬ 
ployed and destitute, the aged and infirm, will 
not sit down in semi-starvation while industry is 
being re-planned and reorganised. The people of 
the England I visualise will tolerate no delay in 
dealing with questions affecting the life of the 
nation. “ First things first ” will be their insistent 
demand, and the first thing for those in need is 
that these needs shall be effectively met. A 
Socialist Government will take the necessary 
measures to secure that all in need of public assist¬ 
ance shall be promptly provided with the means 
of life. 

When a Socialist Government gets down to the 
job of re-planning industry and finding work it will 
discover that agriculture, the basis on which all 
peoples depend, has been grossly neglected, and 
can only be restored to its full measure of service 
by revolutionary changes. 
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This industry for the past fifty years or so has 
had the appearance of being a pampered child of 
the Government. The farmers have not been 
neglected, while the landlords have been treated 
with outrageous favouritism. But the effect of this 
has not been to save agriculture as an industry. 
It has been to save a number of great houses and 
ducal estates, which we would be better without, 
but land has steadily been going out of cultivation. 
Until the Labour Government of 1929 began to 
enforce some small—but insufficient—improve¬ 
ment in wages through the Agricultural Wages 
Boards, none of the favours shown to the landlords 
came the way of the agriculture worker. The men 
who raised our fruit and vegetables and food were 
often half-starved. They lived on tinned milk, 
cheap and bad jam, and bread, while the magnifi¬ 
cent products of their own labour were rushed away 
by train to town to be sold to the rich. Their 
children, in the sun and air of the countryside, 
were white-faced, tubercular and rickety. 

Of course, this was all part of a policy. The 
favouritism shown in matters of taxation to the 
landlords was a sort of blackmail paid to these 
noble gentlemen to keep quiet. The intention of 
our rulers for the last century has been that 
English agriculture should be left to decay. 
Since James Watt and his kettle showed the 
possibilities of machinery, the governing class in 
Britain has discovered that more profits can be 
made out of slag heaps, mines, furnaces, and 
factories than out of the wheatfields and orchards. 

This policy of fixing the nation’s attention on 
expansion abroad has undoubtedly made it possible 
for the new rich to come into existence and to make 
large portions of England material paradise for 
the rich. In fairness it is necessary also to say 
that the higher standards enjoyed by the masses 
here compared with those prevailing in Europe 
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is also largely due to the policy which based itself 
on the principle “ Buy cheap and sell dear.” 
To-day, however, all Capitalist nations are faced 
with the same problems. One nation for a while 
can make itself the “ workshop of the world ” by 
being in front of all others in industrial development 
and selling to other backward countries the goods 
they cannot make themselves. But now the other 
nations have ceased kindlily to produce only raw 
materials which they hand to us to work up and 
then buy back from us at a high price. They 
are trying to do just what we did in the nineteenth 
century. Even a child can see that this is impos¬ 
sible. The only result is, of course, a great increase 
everywhere in unemployment. 

In a new England there will be no unemploy¬ 
ment, but the new England is yet to be, and men 
and women turn first to one proposed remedy then 
to another, only to discover they have been follow¬ 
ing a desert mirage. A Socialist Government in 
the new England will spend no time trying to 
square circles. We shall accept as true the Capital¬ 
ist statement that work cannot be found for all 
within the ambit of Capitalism. We will not make 
work for work’s sake. Early in the nineteeth 
century the House of Commons solemnly voted to 
set the unemployed to digging holes and filling 
them up again, according to Cobbett. We will 
not do anything like this. There is plenty of 
useful work to which we shall at once set the 
unemployed. 

I can speak from a very long and instructive 
experience on the subject of dealing with the 
unemployed. In defiance of all my Cobdenite 
Liberal and Tory friends I always insisted that 
there was plenty of necessary work waiting to be 
done and that governments and local authorities 
should organise and pay for such work. After 
many years of agitation carried on mainly by 
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Socialists led by Keir Hardie, H. M. Hyndman, 
Jack Williams, and others, all Governments have 
partially accepted this point of view, and from the 
time of Joseph Chamberlain’s occupancy of the 
Local Government Board in 1885-6 till the coming 
of the Tory Government under J. Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald in 1931, many millions of pounds’ worth 
of local and national work was put in hand and 
completed. Nowadays it is the fashion to talk of 
this expenditure as waste. Of course, it is nothing 
of the sort. It is not waste, it is unprofitable, 
which is quite another thing. It is work out of 
which profit cannot be made, and in the foolish 
jargon of the orthodox to-day whatever does not 
make private profits is regarded as “ waste.” 
It is only waste, in fact, in so far as financiers and 
money-lenders have been allowed to make profit 
out of such undertakings. 

Under the “ National Government ” new mea¬ 
sures based on what are known as the eternal 
principles of the 1834 Poor Law Act have been 
tried and are to have a further lease of life. The 
condition of those in need of public assistance is 
to be less eligible than the worst paid labourer. 
It is almost a penal offence to be out of work and 
out of benefit. The unemployed and destitute are 
once again at the mercy of the experts. The same 
kind of people thirty years ago told us unemploy¬ 
ment was due to lack of “ mobility ” on the part 
of the workers. The cause of unemployment was, 
however, soon discovered to be a much more 
serious problem than one of mobilising labour 
power through registering names in a book. I 
have myself watched this being proved. A com¬ 
mittee of experts led by a chief of the Treasury 
a few years ago produced a similar kind of remedy. 
These men of genius advised a wholesale policy 
of transference of unemployed from the coalfields 
to other parts of the country. These experts— 
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experts only in social ignorance—rushed thousands 
of men to London to be employed on public works 
by contractors, and in the Royal Parks to the entire 
exclusion of London unemployed men willing and 
able to do the work. This scheme, worthy of the 
mentally deficient, was continued for some time, 
causing much confusion and discontent because of 
its gross unfairness and complete futility as a 
remedy for unemployment. In 1931 the Minister of 
Labour put an end to the scheme which in effect 
found one man work at the expense of another. 
Any fourth-standard schoolboy knows unemploy¬ 
ment will not be abolished by substituting one 
man for another. 

Another half-witted panacea which has been 
fully tried out is the setting up of training colonies 
and schools. I should always be in favour of 
training centres for young people, but no one 
should fool themselves with the belief that people 
are unemployed because they are untrained. It is 
true that when many are unemployed those with 
best physique and mental training stand the best 
chance of any job that is going. This, however, 
has no effect on the total numbers out of work.- 
The trained man who gets a job only throws out 
one who is less trained. The unemployment which 
has come on us since the War is a far more far- 
reaching trouble than it used to be, and has nothing 
whatever to do with skill or lack of it. In the old 
days the unskilled manual worker provided the 
main body of the unemployed. To-day it is the 
skilled cotton and woollen operatives of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, skilled artisans such as are 
employed in engineering and allied trades, seamen 
and firemen, shipwrights and miners who are 
unemployed. In fact, unemployment has struck 
those considered the aristocracy of British labour 
as with the leprosy. In addition this terrible 
problem has been made even more acute owing to 
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its finding a place in what is known as the higher 
walks of life. Many middle-class parents make 
great sacrifices to give their children first-class 
educations only to discover that the market for 
such persons is as overstocked as are the casual 
employment stands at the docks. So acute has 
this question become that some members of the 
House of Commons openly argue that so far from 
enlarging the opportunities of secondary and 
university education for children of the masses, 
such opportunities as are now available should be 
very severely restricted if not altogether abolished. 

A Socialist Government cannot hope materially 
to change these conditions except through the 
adoption of a policy that is revolutionary in 
character. Those who imagine that some time, 
to-morrow, the next day, or next year, England 
and Europe will regain a sort of prosperity for the 
relatively few which was ours before the War, live 
in a fool’s paradise. Neither the corporate state 
nor a “ pure and simple individualist ” frantic 
competitive state will ever set the wheels of 
industry going again as formerly. Markets are 
now severely restricted and become more and 
more competitive, and the power to create goods 
of every sort and kind daily increases. We find 
ourselves faced with a problem which cannot be 
solved. Ten thousand million pounds’ worth of 
gold would not help us. Debtor nations cannot 
pay their present debts because their creditors 
cannot take in payment the goods they have to 
sell and other people do not desire to buy them. 
Ministers are at their wits’ end and, in defiance of 
all we have been taught by political economists, 
vainly attempt to bring prosperity to industrialists 
and agriculturists by a system of tariffs, quotas, 
and subsidies. 

As I write this I have just read of the latest 
subsidies proposed for beef and shipping. Walter 
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Runciman, the greatest of Free Trade advocates 
and defenders of the Capitalist system of free 
competition, has been obliged to throw overboard 
his creed and join his colleagues in this hopeless 
effort to bridge the gulf between production and 
consumption. I wish in this book to emphasise 
over and over again the fact that the social and 
industrial order which, according to its upholders, 
has made Britain rich and powerful, is in a state 
of confusion and decay and cannot ever be recon¬ 
structed. Unemployment is the most outstanding 
sign of decay. The fact that men are forced by 
economic circumstance to deny their previous 
faiths is another sign, as also is the growth of 
financial gambling and swindling on a colossal 
scale. 

This, however, is all by the way. My object is 
to press home the fact that the economic plight 
in which our country finds itself is one which has 
been created out of conditions attached to national 
and international trade which could lead to no 
other end, and all the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men cannot possibly put the Humpty- 
Dumpty of Capitalism together again. To some 
extent the present Tory Government realises this, 
and by its policy hopes to stimulate home trade 
through an agricultural policy designed to bring 
more workers on the land, and through a bargaining 
system resting on quotas and tariffs and large 
subsidies to home producers hopes to turn our 
country from an international workshop into a sort 
of self-contained national emporium. 

I agree with them on one point and on one only : 
that is that British agriculture should no longer 
be left to decay. I must point out, though, that 
our advocacy of land cultivation and development 
is no new one. Some time about 1890, Dan Irving 
of Bristol, Katherine Bruce Glasier, Enid Stacey, 
and others joined in forming a self-contained land 
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colony in Cumberland. Out of this experiment a 
demand grew up that Boards of Guardians and 
other local authorities dealing with unemployed 
persons should adopt a similar plan. I was a very 
enthusiastic supporter of the scheme and, after 
years of agitation, was fortunate enough to find 
a supporter in Joseph Fels, an American industrial¬ 
ist who was also an earnest, devoted supporter of 
Henry George and the policy of the Single Tax. 
After a long struggle the Poplar Board of Guardians 
acquired a derelict farm at Dunton in Essex. 
Joseph Fels loaned them the land free of rent or 
interest until some years later the Minister of 
Health allowed them to buy the land at its original 
cost. The unemployed of Poplar turned this 
derelict farm into a garden and fruit orchards. 
These men worked for no wages : their wives and 
children received a bare subsistence Poor Law 
allowance. My friend, Joseph Fels, put up enough 
money to provide the men with tobacco and 
sixpence a week pocket money. I was severely 
criticised at the time for being (as it was said) 
a supporter of sweated labour. My only defence 
then and now is that the men themselves were 
very grateful and glad to exchange the miseries 
of the workhouse for the pure air of the countryside, 
even though the work they were expected to do 
was heavy. They were also glad to be much better 
fed than in a workhouse and to know that their 
wives and children were not suffering the pangs 
of hunger and that the home rent was being paid. 
The best as well as the worst of us would always 
rather be doing something useful than be merely 
occupied at forced or made work in a workhouse. 

When this Essex experiment became known 
other Boards in many parts of the country followed 
our example. The chief scheme of this character 
was carried out on a 1200 acre farm at Hollesley 
Bay, Suffolk. This place had previously been 
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used as an agricultural college for young “ gentle¬ 
men” desirous of taking up agricultural work at 
home or in the Dominions, and was now derelict. 
Joseph Fels bought the estate and offered it to the 
London Unemployed Fund Committee, afterwards 
the Central Unemployed Body for London, for 
a period of three years rent and interest free. In 
company with Bishop Wakefield and C. H. Grinling 
of Woolwich—who is one of God’s really good men 
—we persuaded the authorities to accept the 
offer. I think, writing from memory, that some¬ 
thing like £30,000 was paid for the estate and 
buildings, which were very considerable. 

As at Dunton, I was chairman of the manage¬ 
ment committee. We set before ourselves the task 
of training London men to become smallholders or 
agricultural workers, and also to help those who 
desired to emigrate to do so. This farm, unlike 
the land around Dunton and Laindon, which is 
heavy clay, is very sandy. Some was, and is still, 
common land covered with gorse in summer. In 
defiance of all local and expert advice we turned 
many acres into fruit-growing orchards, planted 
tens of thousands of apple trees, raspberry canes, 
black, red, and white currants, and what was, when 
we took it over, a derelict farm soon became a place 
of joy owing to the fine response which nature made 
to the efforts of these men. 

We had skilled advisers, of whom I remember 
particularly Mr. Smith of Maylands. Joseph Fels 
lent us money to pay for glass-houses and equip¬ 
ment. He also lent us money to build beautiful 
cottages which were designed by Sir Raymond 
Unwin. I think these can still be seen. I am 
writing now of the period from the spring of 1905 
to about 1911 when my connection with Hollesley 
Bay ended. We used these cottages to house the 
families of men who wished to take up life in the 
country as smallholders. Our scheme was based on 
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the principle of individual production with co¬ 
operation in the purchase of seeds, use of tools, 
etc., and, chief of all, co-operative marketing. 

Grinling and myself did our best, by means of 
concerts, lectures, flower shows, and sports, to 
set going a social life among the men from London 
and the people in the villages around. We found 
tons of prejudice and fear to overcome. We did 
to some extent succeed in making the workers 
understand that we had no designs against them. 
Farmers and others were more difficult. A number 
of our men and their families emigrated and did 
as well for themselves as they would have done 
had they remained at Hollesley Bay. I do not 
think we could claim much more for any of them. 
We had a big list of men and their families well 
qualified to take up small holdings and this is where 
we broke down. We knew we could not perman¬ 
ently accommodate smallholders, so looked around 
and found nearby a very fine estate which just 
suited our purpose. I think there were about 
500 acres, situated alongside a river and quite 
close to the railway. We could not move to pur¬ 
chase this estate without permission of the Minister 
of Health, then known as President of the Local 
Government Board. Our application was scorn¬ 
fully rejected and all our years of work and educa¬ 
tion stopped, and very soon Hollesley Bay Labour 
Colony became a workhouse with all sorts of penal 
restrictions. 

This place, founded by the goodwill and gener¬ 
osity of a good Christian gentleman (although 
he lived and died a Jew makes no difference ; 
Joseph Fels loved his fellow-men, that was enough), 
the money and work he gave, the enthusiasm and 
hard work of the men who were colonists and 
who became full of hope for the future, and the 
toil of the committee, all went for nothing, and 
despair took the place of hope and courage. 
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There were many other schemes in which I took 
part. We laid out roads and sewers at Letchworth, 
also a railway siding. We widened the Mall and 
reclaimed land at Fambridge in Essex—in fact, 
during the years of which I am writing, a very 
considerable sum of money was spent by the 
Government and local authorities. 

There are plenty of other schemes ready to hand 
which could be started immediately. For example, 
there is the scheme to reclaim the Wash, put forward 
by the Home Office as a way of dealing with young 
criminals. All of us desire that this piece of con¬ 
structive work should be done, but what a piece 
of sheer lunacy to wait until unemployed young 
people have committed some social offence or 
crime before putting them to work at so useful a 
job ! Each lad or young man trained will cost 
much more than wages to ordinary workpeople, 
and, chief of all, the loss of character and self- 
respect which so often is the price paid for unem¬ 
ployment would be saved if common sense ruled 
our affairs. 

Then there is re-conditioning what someone has 
described as “ human scrap.” The fact that those 
words can be used concerning our fellow-citizens 
is evidence of one of the worst crimes the present 
social order has committed. Our lords and masters 
turn their minds to re-conditioning without for 
a moment stopping to consider how to prevent the 
deterioration which destroys bodies and minds. 
As fast as one man has recovered, others are ready 
to take his place, and when the re-conditioned ones 
leave the centre there is no certainty that before 
many weeks have passed they will not need the 
same treatment again. 

The process is as insane as if a great establish¬ 
ment were set up to mend broken china while 
outside its doors was another which deliberately 
smashed each mended vessel as it was sent out. 
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Human beings are more valuable than china, but 
they are treated even worse. 

But all this work of public improvements, land 
reclamation, and attempted settlement of men on 
the land which I have described met with tremend¬ 
ous opposition. When, after consultation and 
advice from Sir Horace Plunkett, I tried to 
get experiments in Danish dairy farming going, 
I was met by the perfectly sound Free Trade 
Capitalist argument: “ Why produce butter, 

bacon, and eggs here when Denmark will give 
us these goods in exchange for coal and manu¬ 
factured goods ? ” At the time which I write 
many of those now loudest in their demand for 
tariffs and a new agricultural England were most 
violent advocates of Free Competition and Free 
Trade. These were the twin gods worshipped by 
our lords and masters. Speakers in Parliament of 
all parties, with few exceptions, accepted the 
principle that rural England might profitably 
become a pleasure ground or a derelict waste if 
only we could pour out our manufactured goods 
and services on to the markets of the world cheaper 
than other people. So when at Hollesley Bay or 
Laindon we had a big surplus of fruit, vegetables, 
flowers, etc., we were told by Government spokes¬ 
men that we must not put those on the market in 
competition with ordinary producers even though 
we might insist on a slightly increased price, and 
the other produce came from abroad. I have 
often been told we should have made our colonies 
self-supporting and self-contained. This was, and 
is, impossible unless we are willing to force people 
to live at a standard very much lower than any 
of us ourselves would live. 

Since the War a good deal has been done by the 
Society of Friends and the National Council of 
Social Service in the provision of centres for work 
and recreation both on land and in workshops. 
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These organisations also dare not enter into 
competition with ordinary trades. I do not know 
how far any land scheme is able to find full and 
decent maintenance for those who have been 
trained and are now considered either on the road 
to becoming self-supporting or are actually able to 
maintain themselves. I appreciate the work of 
the Society of Friends and the National Council 
of Social Service in so far as it helps the unemployed 
man or woman to realise they are not alone. It is 
good to be able to mend one’s clothes and boots, 
and those of one’s wife and children ; or to grow 
little or much additional food for oneself and family. 
But none of these schemes can be considered as 
anything more than efforts at palliating or soften¬ 
ing the horrors of unemployment. The worst 
feature of unemployment is the knowledge that for 
those who are unemployed there is no room in the 
ordinary run of life. For boys and young people 
there is the tragedy that after months and years 
of training the answer when they ask for work is, 
“ No man has need of you.” As knowledge grows, 
and it is, I am thankful to know, growing, these 
young people understand they are out of work 
because those who control industry say there is 
a glut of commodities and production must stop. 
Employed and unemployed, shopkeeper and em¬ 
ployer, young and old, understand that all this 
talk about over-production is nonsensical while 
millions need the goods declared to be surplus 
and unusable. 

So, in the new England, when a Socialist Govern¬ 
ment comes to power, we will spend no time in 
arguing about surplus. We shall use our power to 
increase immediate consumption through higher 
wages, higher and a larger extension of pensions, 
and raise the school-leaving age with maintenance 
grants. We shall not listen to those who say we 
cannot afford to use up abundance. The absurd 
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argument which says we have too much, do not 
increase production, and do not use what there is, 
will be for ever dead and buried. How we shall 
reorganise industry to make this possible I have 
described in my chapter on planning. Here I am 
going to talk about agriculture. Listening in the 
House of Commons to speakers on this subject I am 
struck by the fact that almost all of them want 
money from the Government and also want 
increased prices. We pay many scores of millions 
of pounds to farmers and others to enable sugar 
beet, wheat, vegetables, potatoes, tomatoes, and 
fruit of all kinds, milk, eggs, beef, mutton, to be 
grown, and still the position of agriculture does 
not improve. Walter Elliot, who pays allegiance 
to no principle except that of expediency, and is 
proud of it, strives to settle the problem of imports 
in a manner satisfactory both to the English 
rentiers or money-lenders and the English farmers. 
This cannot be done. The rentier money-lender 
cannot get his interest or repayments unless the 
English people accept the beef and mutton, wheat, 
coffee, and nitrates from Argentina, Brazil, China, 
Australia, and Canada ; and British agriculture 
cannot be revived if these goods are taken. It is 
a pretty kettle of fish which modern Capitalism 
has got boiling, and boil over, it will, putting out 
the fires of industry and trade unless drastic 
steps are taken. One thing is certain, a Socialist 
Government will consider the interest and well¬ 
being of our nation first of all. It will not prefer 
the interest of bondholders. We Socialists are 
international in our outlook, and are organised 
to secure full and complete national co-operation 
as a first step towards co-operation in the wider 
sphere of international commerce and exchange. 
Our first duty is to develop to its utmost capacity 
our own land. I say our own land, because it is 
true God made the land for the people. “ The 
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earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof.” All 
is for the service of His people. As one of our 
Socialist songs puts it, “ A robber band has seized 
the land and we are exiles here.” This happened 
many years ago when the “ natural ” children of 
kings and queens were provided for by grants of 
land or when a traitor became a king’s man and 
was rewarded with the estates of those he betrayed. 
It has been happening ever since throughout our 
history. It happened when the crofters were 
driven by violence off the Highlands to make room 
for deer forests. It happened last century when 
a landlords’ Parliament passed some hundred 
Enclosure Acts, seizing all the common lands for 
themselves without a shadow of legal right. 

So we shall nationalise our own land over again. 
We shall pay a fair equitable price and I hope our 
payments will be on a uniform basis. We must own 
the land and a Socialist Government will most 
undoubtedly take the necessary steps to do so. 
As to how land shall be cultivated, the new England 
will expect that every yard of available land shall 
be put under cultivation at once. If we are to 
reorganise our own national life so as to be free of 
the fear of starvation through failure of foreign 
trade, we have no time to lose and no land or 
labour to spare. 

The Labour Party has a scheme, drafted by Dr. 
Addison, which is partly private enterprise and 
partly Socialist. The ultimate end is social 
ownership of land and co-operative organisation 
and distribution. We shall settle down to parcel 
England out into areas and pursue the agricultural 
policy suitable for the land and its situation. The 
Danish system does not depend altogether on good 
land. For the most part the land of Denmark is 
much less prolific than in this country. Yet 
her system of dairy farming, pig breeding, and egg 
production is second to none. She is able to com- 
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mand markets both in respect of quality and 
price. It is quite certain that we in England can 
do the same, and, if we do it on a Socialist basis, 
can do it with more advantage to the producer and 
consumer. As to growing wheat and other food¬ 
stuffs, including meat of all sorts, we need have no 
fear as to what we can do providing we have the 
will. 

The organisation must be undertaken by people 
who are Socialists. It is said men do not gather 
grapes from thistles. Neither do those who believe 
in Capitalism wisely administer a Socialist policy. 
The present Government with Walter Runciman 
and Walter Elliot as leaders of the campaign, 
have steadily advanced a plan whereby rent, 
profit, and interest is being defended at the cost 
of the nation. A Socialist Government will see 
to it that even if for a time some people continue 
farming as individuals, all engaged in efficient 
agricultural work shall receive full and adequate 
remuneration. We will defend the home pro¬ 
ducer, worker, and employer, but we shall not 
defend money-lenders or landowners. These 
latter will be bought out, so no question will arise 
about them, as the payment of compensation will 
fall on the nation as a whole and not on the 
industry. The value paid them, in cash or in 
bonds, will not be excessive. We shall not 
countenance any robbing of the public till; and 
in estimating the value of their land they cannot 
protest if we take account of what they have 
themselves in the past told the Inland Revenue, 
for taxation purposes, the land was worth. 

Therefore when we say we will defend the 
industry, we mean we will defend those who carry 
the industry on. Our disagreement with the 
National Government is fundamental on this 
issue. We defend the workers, they defend 
private, vested interests. 
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Our policy in regard to foreign imports is quite 
simple. In a new England we shall have import 
and export boards which will control foreign 
trade in the interests of the whole nation. Some 
day we hope the policy of the English Labour 
Movement in excluding goods produced under 
low-paid sweated conditions will be universally 
adopted. Till that day comes no Socialist Govern¬ 
ment will permit any of its national industries to 
be ruined by foreign competition of any kind. 
Our imports will be regulated according to our 
need. Our market will not suffer either from a 
glut or a shortage, and prices for both home and 
foreign goods will be equalised. The important 
thing to keep in mind is that our growers of food¬ 
stuffs will not be sweated out of business because 
of unfair or even fair competition. I want to 
make this clear and definite. So far as I am 
concerned, it is of no interest that America or 
anywhere else can dump wheat here at what to 
them is a fair price if by so doing they ruin and, in 
fact, destroy our own agricultural policy ; and 
in a new England we should realise that the day 
is past and over when we can leave this question 
to what is known as the free play of competition. 
The old doctrine of cheapness is for all Socialists 
dead and damned because with the powerful aid 
of scientists, chemists, and abundant human 
labour, we shall produce in abundance with a 
minimum of human labour. 

When we produce for use, the more we grow 
the more there will be for all to consume. Although 
I am no expert on farming or horticulture, I am 
certain we are not at the end concerning our 
knowledge of what the earth will yield to the toil 
and knowledge of man. I have seen and heard of 
great marvels of productivity. In my experience 
I saw wastes in Essex and Suffolk turned in a few 
months into fruit gardens, orchards, and farm 
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lands. Here in South-east, East, and West 
London, in the midst of crowded streets and busy 
thoroughfares, I have seen wide spaces of land 
covered with refuse of the town bricks, stones, and 
rubbish, turned as by a magician’s wand into 
beautiful vegetable and flower gardens by the 
toil of women and children whose husbands, 
brothers, and parents were gone to the War. If 
such splendid results can be obtained under con¬ 
ditions of great difficulty, what could we not get 
if we settled down to the job in a systematic 
manner ? 

This the Socialist Government in a new England 
will do. There will be no surplus to burn or leave 
to rot because first of all those who produce this 
good food will get their full share, full measure 
pressed down, running over. No longer will the 
best milk and butter, bacon and eggs, potatoes, 
vegetables, and fruit all go to the great towns, 
leaving the rural worker and his family skimmed 
milk or tinned milk, or any of the other imported 
rubbish that is considered good enough for them. 

You will ask, “ What has this to do with unem¬ 
ployment ? ” Just this: agriculture is the 
foundation industry of all others. This land of 
ours will be re-planned, reorganised by the people 
for the people. We could at once employ over a 
million men on the land. We should do it: take 
them and train them and put them to work. We 
should reclaim and bring into cultivation the Wash 
as would have been done long ago if England were 
Holland ; drain land now flooded, fill up all the 
huge tracts now sunk because of mining, and 
prevent all flooding. When the Russian civil war 
was over Trotsky proposed to turn the whole Red 
Army to rebuilding the country-side. We have a 
country which has been devastated by Capitalist 
competition for a hundred years. We must turn 
the army of the unemployed on to remaking it. 
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Some people say the country-side is too dull and 
Londoners cannot live there. Don’t you believe 
it. In the new England people will rush to live 
in the beautiful villages we shall create. Like 
other people I enjoy looking at our picturesque 
country villages, with their quaint cottages, 
thatched roofs and windows not large enough to 
put one’s nose through. But no one chooses to 
live in them who can live elsewhere. Some of my 
friends sometimes ask me down for a holiday to 
their “ country cottage.” I love going, and I find 
the cottage is usually two or three knocked into 
one, and is really a mansion compared with the 
labourer’s cottage over the way, which is almost 
always terribly overcrowded. The new England 
will not be like that. Slowly but surely we shall 
improve these either by rebuilding or abolition. 
I hope no one will say I propose to destroy the 
beauty of rural England. I believe and hope the 
Socialist Government of a new England will carry 
out my wishes and destroy all those residences 
that the present well-to-do would not think big 
enough or good enough for their prize cattle. No. 
I see a new rural England laid out and planned in 
a beautiful, not merely ornate cheap style. I 
would like any architects who are sympathetic to 
the Labour cause to turn their minds at once to 
designs for new villages. Neither I nor any of 
my colleagues have any wish to cover the country 
with square boxes of yellow bricks with purple 
slate roofs or horrible shiny tiles. We want a 
wholly new type of village, thought out and 
designed harmoniously as a whole, and we want 
these not to be reproductions of each other. We 
want every tolerable modern style to be given a 
fair chance to produce its design. 

Our villages will be built on high ground with 
plenty of garden, not allotments, and air space 
around them. Wireless will be available for all, 
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together with electricity, gas and fuel, water 
supply; concert and meeting rooms, such as the 
continental folks have will also be available for 
all, together with playing and sports fields, and 
bathing pools. There will also be in each village 
a public library and laundry—in fact, a Socialist 
Government will see to it that all the amenities 
enjoyed in the towns shall also be shared in the 
country-side. I can also see aeroplane services, 
motor coaches, and trains bringing one end of the 
land to the other in a few hours. 

What it will cost who knows ? And why should 
any of us care ? The world suffers from too much 
at the moment. People cannot do what is 
needed because abundance is turned into scarcity. 
Englishmen will not in the future be such fools 
as to continue such a mad scheme of things. They 
will not only use up present abundance but will 
devote all their might and power and skill to 
producing more and more. “ Our valleys shall 
stand so thick with corn and the fruits of the 
earth that they shall laugh and sing.” There shall 
never again be the despairing wail of the grower 
that his abundant crop is a curse becauses prices 
fall. Prices will not be fixed on that unfair basis. 
So far from this being left to the law of supply 
and demand, which is only another name for 
the law of the jungle, price fixing will be one of the 
gravest and most careful preoccupations of the 
community. Prices will be fixed by consultation 
between the representatives of the various 
industries, in public, after a calculation of the 
labour and time involved in each trade. 

The new England will say good-bye for ever to 
the old, old criminal fetish, “ Buy cheap and sell 
dear.” We shall exchange our products not by the 
sweat and toil of one another at starvation prices. 

I just long to see a start made on this job of 
reclaiming, re-creating rural England. I can see the 
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village greens with the Maypoles once again 
erected and the boys and girls, young men and 
maidens, all joining in the mirth and folly of May 
Day. I remember in 1926, when I was on a visit 
to the Caucasus with my wife, how we enjoyed 
several Saints’ day holidays. We went out among 
the crowds of all nationalities and saw at first 
hand dancing and heard some music and singing. 
Nothing seemed organised : everywhere was over¬ 
crowded. Yet everyone seemed to have left dull 
care at home and were happy. Most of these 
people were peasants living in tiny houses with 
scarcely any room or modern amenities. As I 
enjoyed the sight and sound of their merriment 
and happiness I wondered what these spas and 
health resorts and surroundings will become in 
fifty years time. I hope Socialist Russians will 
preserve within themselves the joy of spontaneous 
laughter, and that as the days pass these now 
scattered villages will be replaced by lovely centres 
within which the prattle of little children and the 
song and laughter of young people will always be 
heard. 

Whatever may come in Russia, we can make 
sure that such a season of happiness shall come 
in our own land. Man cannot live by bread alone 
—yes, but we cannot live without bread, and only 
when we have secured subsistence for all shall we 
again be able to speak of our country as “ merry 
England.” 














Seven 

CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


iP ILATE asked, “ What is truth ? ” believing 
that no man could give him an answer. We who 
live in the twentieth century may well ask for the 
same reason, “ What is crime ? ” A starving 
woman surrounded by several starving children 
is, according to modern law, a criminal, if she enters 
a food store and helps herself and her children to 
food, or in any way strives to get the means of 
subsistence for herself and her children when she 
has not the means of paying for it. 

A good citizen who buys or hires a new patent 
apparatus to increase the output of his factory 
and at the same time displaces work-people (one 
of whom may be the breadwinner of such a 
woman as I have mentioned above) is looked up 
to with respect and regarded as a benefactor of 
society. Numbers of young lads between sixteen 
and twenty-one years of age living in industrial 
districts find themselves not wanted as a result of 
this benefaction. After long periods of unemploy¬ 
ment they are put on the Means Test and become 
a burden to their parents and friends. Many of 
these young men take to petty crime. Some 
become inured to crime and turn into criminals on 
a large scale ; others find a way out through 
suicide. All these, even the last, are criminals in 
the eye of the law. 

Now, I am far from saying or thinking that 
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Socialism will get rid of all offences against society. 
We shall need some generations more of progress 
in human thought and action before we are able 
to find that we are free of all offences against 
society. We shall need some generations more of 
progress in human thought and action before we 
are able to find that we are free of offences by 
individuals against each other. It is, however, 
true that once we remove from our minds purely 
personal offences, we are forced to the conclusion 
that the causes of crime against which laws are 
made are to be found in the working of economic 
conditions which govern our lives, and are 
accepted as moral and good by the vast majority of 
mankind. This fact needs pressing home upon all 
our minds because we are all in it. We rise on the 
backs of each other. A step up in promotion often 
means treading someone else down. A successful 
multiple store often means ruin for hundreds of 
decent citizen tradespeople. 

In the England which I visualise, our main 
object will be to get rid of all the causes which 
produce crime. Every step we take to substitute 
national ownership and organisation of industry 
for use and service, with no usury or profit, will 
help get rid of crime. But more important still, 
every step we take to bring security, peace, 
leisure, and joy into life will at once make the 
road to a crimeless society more easy and certain. 

We shall never get rid of crimes against pro¬ 
perty until we have assured to everybody a full 
and complete means of life. We shall not arrive 
at the goal all at once, but it is our goal, and does 
mean that for things necessary for our life we shall 
depend upon national and not private ownership. 
Money will be national money, whether in the 
form of gold, credits, or paper. There will be no 
slums because there will be no slum owners, and 
nobody wishing to preserve rents from slums. 
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There will be no withholding food and other goods 
from use because these will be owned and con¬ 
trolled for and on behalf of the nation. There 
cannot be rack-renting either of land or houses 
when these are owned by local authorities and the 
nation. 

Meantime, we live in a competitive state and 
people do commit crimes of one sort and another, 
and are sent to prisons. The object of prison is to 
punish in the hope that persons thus punished 
will never offend again. All sorts of adjuncts are 
now tacked on, such as preventive officers, pro¬ 
bation officers, Borstal and other institutions. 

With or without prisons crime is reduced when 
trade is good or the nation is engaged in a great 
war ; but as soon as bad trade comes, or the war 
is over, the wave of crime immediately rises. 
Prison punishment settles nothing; it does not 
cure the victim and does not prevent others 
following his example. Prisons do not cure or 
diminish crime. There is good reason to believe 
that they actually increase it. 

In addition prisons are unfit for the worst of 
us. From the moment an ordinary person is in 
the hands of the police and then in the hands of 
the prison officials, he is dehumanised. He is a 
number, clad in ugly clothes, fed on good food 
which is completely ruined by cooking, treated 
all the time as a machine. Many good people try 
to humanise prisons. It cannot be done. The 
principle is punishment, and even the best 
governors and officials are dominated by this. 
Solitary confinement, plank beds, punishment 
cells, and all the horror of despair, kill manhood 
and reduce the victims to pawns. 

I would abolish the whole system and start 
fresh with the word " cure.” I would take several 
lessons from the methods employed in Russia. 
There the prisons are much less clean than here, 
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but they are infinitely more human. Prisoners 
can rise to be officials, all are paid wages, and all 
who can are encouraged to do useful work. In all 
prisons there is a library, a Lenin’s corner for 
study, and a co-operative store. The whole idea 
is to treat prisoners as human beings. There is 
very loose discipline. It is, however, the same 
discipline for all. 

The places used as prisons are, in the main, 
workshops where useful work is organised and 
paid for. The relations between prisoner and 
officers are cordial and friendly. There is no 
uniform, and smoking is allowed. 

In Switzerland, when I was there with the Poor 
Law Commission in 1905, we inspected prisons 
where the prisoners are on parole. One man and 
his wife managed about one hundred men, and 
by treating them as human beings found no need 
ever to use force. No doors were locked, and a 
prisoner could run away if he chose. Wages were 
paid, but work was not organised as in Russia. 
Still, the whole idea was to keep prisoners 
human. 

While I would radically reform prisons, I would 
also put a sharp and sudden end to certain places 
that are worse than prisons, though scarcely any¬ 
body knows of them as they really are except the 
unfortunate victims who are caught in them. 
These are the Poor Law institutions for the able- 
bodied. Of course there are certain exceptions, 
but in general the charge I have made against 
them is true. Certainly, I would rather go to 
prison than to a workhouse myself, any day. The 
reason that they are so bad is that once again the 
system is penal. Their intention is to punish, 
which means to degrade. They succeed in doing it. 

In Belgium I have seen Labour colonies also 
which were certainly infinitely worse than our 
prisons, I am not prepared to make so sweeping 
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a charge against our British Labour colonies as 
well as against our Poor Law institutions. Never¬ 
theless, a place like Belmont, for example, has 
been run as a penal institution and needs drastic 
changes. 

I can speak from personal experience on this 
subject of prisons, having been inside two of His 
Majesty’s prisons as a prisoner and also served 
many years on committees dealing with the able- 
bodied unemployed under the Poor Law. Of 
course, in a new England, when most of us are 
Socialists, we shall not be cursed by the penal 
poor law, and nobody, not even the worst 
among us, will be left to starve, and unemploy¬ 
ment will not be as now a sort of crime. I am, 
however, concerned with conditions which may 
prevail when Socialists come to power, and which 
are in existence to-day. We citizens of Britain 
are a strange bundle of mysteries. All of us want 
to be kind and friendly, peaceable and brotherly. 
Somehow this poverty business makes us both 
cowards and hard-hearted. When it comes to 
crime, fear, the greatest enemy of man, turns us 
into brutes and we tolerate such infernos as the 
bastille on Dartmoor, and the casual words. Susan 
Lawrence at the Ministry of Health did a great 
piece of work endeavouring to humanise and make 
more tolerable these horrible places. But let 
anyone who doubts me put on old clothes and go 
on a tramp for three months through rural and 
industrial England and live in the shelter and on 
the rations of these up-to-date casual wards or 
day and night prisons. There is no person who 
would choose such an existence, and no one would 
for a moment defend their existence except on 
the ground of expediency. Say what we will, our 
attitude toward the “ casual ” so far as treatment 
is concerned, is that he is not as good a citizen 
as he should be. Now none of us ordinary citizens 
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can do much of ourselves to aid these smitten ones. 
They call on me from all ends of the globe. My 
purse is much too shallow to aid them, neither can 
I always feel quite patient as they tell me their 
plausible stories of jobs forty miles away which 
would be theirs if only they could get the railway 
fare. I am always ashamed and angry with myself 
after turning them empty away, though there is 
nothing else possible for me to do. 

There are thousands of men and women like 
me who feel an equal unhappiness in turning away 
a tramp ; yet few of them realise that it is Parlia¬ 
ment, elected by us, that allows poverty and 
destitution to be considered as a crime. So when 
we come to power we must make up our minds 
that our present prison, workhouse, and casual 
ward system shall go. I know we will have on our 
hands a whole host of people who have been made 
criminals and inefficients by Capitalism. We must 
find better ways of dealing with them. 

Often when faced by some of the toughest of the 
tough kind of criminals applying for relief which 
they neither needed nor deserved, I have found a 
way round their minds, and for a time at least 
have set them on the road to a life of decency. I 
am not too worried about the statistics relative to 
crimes of all sorts. People like you and me are 
growing better both in mind and body, not because 
we have been threatened and frightened with 
prisons and workhouses and casual wards, but 
because in spite of environment and conditions 
which press us down, there is in us something 
which will not allow us all to succumb, and some¬ 
thing which enables us to overcome the worst. I 
think in a new England, whatever else may not 
be done, we shall completely revolutionise our 
treatment of what may be called crime. We shall 
make fewer offences and trust more to that self- 
discipline and control which when developed is 
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more powerful and effective than all the written 
laws in the world. Those who actually fall out of 
citizenship, who for whatever cause offend against 
the decencies of life, we shall treat as persons 
mentally sick. We shall not use the whip or take 
life ; we will not seek vengeance by trying to make 
punishment fit the crime ; we shall not accept the 
vicious doctrine of “ An eye for an eye, a tooth for 
a tooth.” We know these spiteful principles 
belong to an age which is past and gone. 

I am writing under no delusions as to the tre¬ 
mendous difficulty which faces all those who would 
try to tame the cruel and brutal, the sexual pervert 
who offends against little children or helpless 
women. This is one form of crime we all think 
horrible. There are others equally horrible and 
more far-reaching in the sorrow and misery they 
create which society accepts almost without pro¬ 
test. It is impossible to judge one another ; none 
of us ever can know all there is to know about our 
fellow men and women. Certain it is that in a 
society such as ours, many, many offences arise out 
of conditions which the offender did not create. 

Also it is true that if we would free the world of 
crime against God and man, we must remove all 
the causes that make for crime, and this we 
Socialists will do when power is given us to create 
a new England. 

Meantime, whenever we are inclined to judge and 
punish others, let us say honestly and truthfully to 
ourselves, " There but for the grace of God and 
blessedness of good conditions of life, go I.” 
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Eight 

HEALTH AND HOSPITALS 


A. 


l LL health work starts with the child. The old 
Roman ideal of a “ sound mind in a sound body ” 
is impossible for many of those who are alive to-day, 
because the seats of disease have been too deeply 
implanted by lack of food and light. But in the 
England of the future every child, without, so far 
as I can see, any exception, will have a sound mind 
in a sound body. Accidents never can be pre¬ 
vented, but the greater part, if not all, diseases can 
be prevented. 

But to give a child this, its obvious right, the 
new England will begin with the mother. Mothers 
will be cared for more anxiously than any other 
part of the population : they will take precedence 
in every way over everyone else in the community. 
Their health and comfort will be regarded as 
twice as important because it involves two 
people. 

There are three main problems that this involves. 
The first is, of course, birth control. Whether 
birth control is a necessary evil or a necessary 
virtue I have never been able to make up my mind. 
Fortunately I do not need to. The need for it is 
rooted in economic conditions, and until they are 
finally made better we need not discuss abstract 
questions. People who deliver sermons against 
“ well-to-do society women who deny mother- 
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hood ” are talking off the point. Birth control is a 
poverty question. Women refrain from having 
children because they dare not do otherwise. They 
will not face the risk of bringing children into a 
world where they may starve or die of preventable 
disease, or be forced into an army to kill others. 
They are compelled to see in the arrival of a new 
small mouth a threat to the food and comfort of 
the other children. None of this must be allowed 
to be so in a new England. 

Again, child-bearing will be made almost wholly 
painless. This could be done now with the know¬ 
ledge that doctors have. All that is needed is 
patience and careful attention to each mother. In 
no other case would the continuation of avoidable 
pain be allowed. It will not be allowed in the new 
England. Pre-natal care, painless birth and after¬ 
care will be the rights of all mothers. 

Finally, there will not be any distinction made 
between the married and the unmarried mother. It 
is no concern of the doctor and the nurse whether a 
mother is legally married or not: it is no business 
of theirs to set up as censors and award punish¬ 
ments. No woman will commit suicide or kill her 
new-born baby because of fear of the consequences 
which may follow the birth of her child. All 
children will be free and equal before the law, 
and no child will ^suffer for the sins of its 
parents. 

It is, I suppose, true that we all inherit certain 
tendencies for good or evil from our parents. But 
what is also absolutely certain is that environment 
is infinitely more potent than heredity. Body and 
soul we are what our conditions make us. Under¬ 
feeding, cruelty, and oppression produce a gangster 
or a cripple out of material which might equally 
well have made a noble man. The good strains 
that heredity has given a child may be strength¬ 
ened and the bad suppressed, by proper environ- 
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ment, until a wholly new man appears. Or, 
as often happens to-day, the opposite may 
occur. 

Children in the new England will have as good 
care taken of them at least as in Soviet Russia, 
where child life is better cared for than anywhere 
else in the world. People like me may deplore the 
attacks on orthodox religion carried on by the 
citizens of the Soviet State, but the rulers of 
Russia cannot be charged with offences against the 
material well-being of children both before and 
after birth, whatever our quarrel with them on the 
score of religion and religious instruction may be. 
As one who would choose for every child instruction 
in religion as I understand the Christian religion, 
if I am forced to choose between semi-starvation 
of children plus religious instruction as we have it 
to-day, and proper food, clothing, and shelter 
without religious instruction, I should choose the 
necessaries of life. I am thankful to say there is no 
need for such a choice, as I have said in my chapter 
on religion. Here I am concerned to claim that 
we who pin our faith in Socialism will see to it that 
the children of the nation are kept at the very 
highest standard of health. 

I do not, though, expect miracles to happen. 
We shall not get rid of the accumulated ills of cen¬ 
turies in a year, or many years. Mental ailments 
may take longer to get rid of than any of us can 
imagine. These are so difficult to understand, for 
the study of the mind is only just beginning. 
I should hope that in our civilised England we 
should be able to devise methods which will enable 
mental patients to secure much more individual 
treatment than now. No one who has visited 
private and public mental institutions can imagine 
what terribly depressing places these can be. 
Whenever I have remonstrated and said that these 
grim and deterrent surroundings must hold back 
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the patients’ recovery, I have been told by those 
who claimed to know and understand mental cases 
that people who are out of their minds do not see 
and appreciate their surroundings, and that persons 
like myself who become miserable and overwrought 
when visiting such patients are just sentimental 
idiots, wasting our sympathy on the desert air. 
Frankly I do not accept those statements as true. 
I believe there is a huge sum of individual and 
collective misery in these places which few of us 
who remain sane can ever understand. 

Consequently, I want smaller institutions, more 
and better qualified nurses and attendants, and 
more and more occupation for the patients. I 
know that in some institutions some of the patients 
are terribly difficult, and in some ways quite appal¬ 
ling to deal with. They are, at least, never cured 
by harshness or even by kindness. All that can be 
done with such people is to treat them as injured 
and broken human beings. We have no right to 
keep them alive unless we are willing that 
this should be done, no matter what the cost 
may be. 

In passing let me say again that a very great 
deal of idiocy and insanity will disappear when 
expectant mothers cease to worry about the coming 
of a baby, and men and women generally are 
removed from the terrible worries and difficulties 
which now accompany the earning of their daily 
bread. 

I am presuming that we have abolished or are 
abolishing poverty. The abundance we can pro¬ 
duce will be used for the good of all. We shall 
also reduce accidents of all kinds. By some means 
or other we shall put an end to the mad helter- 
skelter of the roads which maims and kills many 
thousands a year. We shall stop the slaughter and 
wounding of miners and workers in factories, 
workshops, on the seas and elsewhere. In my 
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England the terrible risk of life in earning one’s 
living will be stayed. Given proper organisation, 
and an intelligent use of human labour, there is no 
reason at all why ordinary life should be such a 
mad rush as it is to-day. 

Even so, we men and women, being as we are, 
are sure to bring upon ourselves sickness and 
accidents. The nation will provide full and 
efficient means for stamping out every sort of sick¬ 
ness and accident. A medical and surgical service 
will be available for all. It is astonishing that this, 
which is the most essential social service, is not 
already a properly organised civil service. Those 
who object to a full State medical service forget 
that already through local authorities full pro¬ 
vision is made out of the rates and taxes, apart 
altogether from the Poor Law, for the care of 
persons suffering from infectious and contagious 
diseases. Everywhere there are isolation hospitals, 
and though some of these could be better equipped 
and managed, they do represent the nation’s 
determination to stamp out such diseases as may 
spread death widely. We also provide much 
money for infant and child welfare clinics, and 
clinics for expectant mothers and their welfare 
after childbirth. My proposal for a State service 
only carries the present work to its logical con¬ 
clusion. 

When I say that there will be no discrimination, 
all will be treated alike by the new medical service, 
I do not mean that all will be treated identically. 
Nor do I mean that the whole world will be put on 
the panel system and that that is “ good enough.” 
It is not good enough. It is a tremendous advance 
on anything that existed before it, but it is cer¬ 
tainly not adequate. The making of the medical 
profession into a service will not mean that you 
will be “ allotted ” a doctor and you must go to 
him, whether you like it or not. Patients must be 
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allowed a reasonable freedom of choice, and if they 
do not trust, or just do not like, a certain doctor, 
they must have the right to go to another. There 
would be several practitioners for every district; 
anything else would be ridiculous. But I do not 
think that we shall see the enormous numbers of 
“ G.P.’s ” that we have to-day. Certainly there 
will always be a great army of family physicians 
who know the life-histories of the families they 
attend, and just because of this knowledge can 
prescribe more effectively than a distinguished 
specialist who has never seen the patient before. 
But the amount of medical knowledge available 
to-day is far greater than it was when this system 
was evolved. It is more than a hard-worked 
general practitioner can conceivably keep up 
with : it is quite possibly more than any one 
doctor at all, in the most favourable circumstances, 
can really absorb. I think a far higher percentage 
of doctors will, once the national medical service 
is established, go in for specialising in particular 
ailments—eye and ear ; mental; heart; digestion, 
and so on—and patients will be far more frequently 
referred to them by their own doctors when¬ 
ever their troubles are even slightly out of the 
ordinary. 

A great mass of the ordinary diseases which 
afflict us—colds, headaches, measles, flu, and so 
on—will dwindle away when proper food and 
housing is available for all. The doctor will very 
soon find himself becoming not a presumed 
“ miracle worker ” who is expected to undo the 
effects of filth and hunger with a bottle of pink 
medicine, but a family adviser whose duty is much 
more prophylactic—telling his patients the neces¬ 
sary dietetic and sanitary habits to prevent 
disease coming into the house at all. Once he is 
is this position he will find that there is a great 
field of knowledge for him to cover. The pro- 
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tection of men from ill health is not the same thing 
as the saving of them from illness that they already 
have. Perhaps we shall then have some really 
scientific information about questions of diet such 
as vegetarianism. 

To-day, when ordinary workers are laid off sick, 
no matter for what reason, wages stop invariably. 
Some firms pay wages for a week or two, but in the 
main (except for accidents) wages automatically 
stop. There is the National Health Insurance 
scheme for the sufferer, and perhaps in addition he 
may have a friendly or a trade union benefit. Not 
even the trade unions have as yet demanded full 
pay when sick, yet managers, many foremen, most 
office workers and employers, all get paid whether 
sick or at work. Professional people are in the 
same position. I have been laid off from my work 
at the House of Commons for over six months, and 
shall be off for a bit longer. No one has asked me 
for a medical certificate or threatened to stop part 
or all of my salary. The same thing would happen 
were I a clerk or a manager for most of the 
municipalities. I cannot understand the mentality 
of those people who imagine that it is impossible 
for a person like me to malinger, and are quite 
sure that a working man will do so at the first 
opportunity. The fact is, every family must spend 
more when sickness is around, so that instead of 
less, there ought to be a higher income coming in. 
Payment for sickness will be universal. 

Another thing which will be drastically reformed 
will be hospital administration. Some hospitals 
are very ill-run and some admirably run. But they 
all need investigation, and the first discovery that 
investigation will make will be that all hospitals 
are under-staffed, and the doctors, nurses, ward- 
maids and others are all grossly overworked. I 
have received the greatest kindness and attention 
from nurses and doctors and indeed from all who 
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are employed in the Manor House Hospital, where 
this book is being written. No words will ever 
express my deepest gratitude for all that has been 
done for me during the long periods of over seven 
months, and what I say could be said by any of 
my fellow patients. Never till now, despite all my 
long experience of local administration, have I 
realised what is expected of nurses and the 
hospital staff generally. We shall employ larger 
staffs in all departments. There is no reason why 
patients should get up at 5 a.m. or 6 a.m. (a terrible 
affliction for some invalids) except that the staffs 
are not large enough to carry on the necessary 
work. In our new England the hours of work for 
nurses will be reduced to a maximum of six per 
day and a six-day week. Only extra cost can be 
argued against this; but the nation can well 
afford to pay the extra expense. 

I write with some feeling on this subject after my 
prolonged stay in this Labour hospital. Nursing 
is a line art and requires much training. All the 
training in the world may be wasted unless those 
engaged in it are completely free from worry about 
work such as dusting, bed-making, dressings, etc. 
When these duties are handed over to a staff 
intended specially to deal with them, nurses will 
have more time to give those extra attentions 
which patients so often need. Only those who, 
like myself, have experienced life in a hospital 
and have looked with sympathetic eyes and 
minds at the manner in which the organisation 
works, can possibly understand how necessary 
this is. 

Nursing is, of course, not only a fine art, it is a 
profession ; and only those should follow it who 
feel they are called to the work. In a Socialist 
State I am sure we shall have many volunteers 
and an abundant supply of doctors as well as 
nurses, always provided we treat them as human 
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beings and resolve that they shall not be over¬ 
worked. 

When, however, all has been said about the 
treatment of sickness and the urgent need for 
curing people as soon as possible, there remains the 
very simple fact that all who govern or administer 
public health services in a new England will aim 
at preventing diseases. Mines, factories, work¬ 
shops—all industrial undertakings will be planned 
on “ safety first ” principles. Sanitation, water 
supplies, foodstuffs, will all be scrutinised in order 
that the health of the people shall not suffer. 
Although during the long or short transitional 
stage from the present, rather mixed and muddled 
over-lapping of private and municipal medical 
services, to the efficient State medical service it 
will be necessary to provide a fuller, better 
service than now, it should be possible at once so 
to reorganise the present voluntary and municipal 
systems so as to obviate waste and inefficiency. 

We are always begging money for hospitals. I 
have gladly subscribed what I could, but always 
feel I am helping a system which cannot efficiently 
do the job it is trying to do. I would allow volun¬ 
tary specialised research hospitals and medical 
schools to continue if people chose to put up 
money for the purpose, but should insist that all 
who took over the care of sick people in these 
institutions should be fit for the task. Healing is 
a difficult business, and should not be experi¬ 
mented with by untrained or unqualified people. 

I have no wish to stamp out new methods of 
healing. I only mean to insist that those who 
practise as osteopaths or in any other slightly 
unorthodox way should be required to show 
evidences of general competence, and that the 
door should not be left wide open for an invasion 
of quacks. Nor, although I have denounced 
parsimony, do I mean that I think waste of every 
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sort and kind would be allowed. It is a fact that 
if all hospitals and other publicly owned institu¬ 
tions where people are cared for by the State or 
municipalities pooled their sources of supplies; 
many hundreds of thousands, if not millions of 
pounds would be saved. If in London the London 
County Council controlled all hospital supplies, 
the saving would, I am sure, be simply colossal. 
Consequently, we should, as I say, pool supplies 
and also pool our repairs, renewals, and additions. 
I am quite certain very much time, money, and 
energy is wasted on these and kindred matters. 
Do not run away with the idea that because we 
reduce costs by pooling supplies, repairs, etc., 
that we shall throw people out of work. No such 
thing. In a new England we shall not make work 
for the sake of working. Lessening work will mean 
more leisure and joy out of living. 

I have left till last the provision of nurseries and 
nursery schools for young children. These must 
all come under the public health service, and will 
be needed in my England because we shall not be 
so silly as to try and prevent women working 
whether they are single or married. We want all 
able-bodied persons to work, so we must care for 
the children of those mothers who wish to work 
other than in their own homes. From the earliest 
age, well-built, well-equipped, beautiful nursery 
schools, kindergartens, and health clinics will be 
provided, with staffs of nurses to take care of the 
children while mother works. Some at least of 
these must be placed near the works where mothers 
are employed, so as to allow the mother who is 
breast-feeding her baby facilities for doing so. I 
believe nursery schools and kindergartens are a 
real economy, no matter what, within reason, is 
spent on them. 

So I hope you, my reader, will not only support 
a fully organised State medical service free and 
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open for all on terms of absolute equality, with 
full powers for preventing sickness and disease, 
but that you will also support for our new England 
a scheme of fine nursery schools and clinics for 
your children. 
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Nine 

THE MONEY OCTOPUS 

It has been said by one of the ablest of modern 
bankers that nobody really understands the work¬ 
ings of international banking and exchange. This 
remark was taken up and repeated by other 
eminent authorities. Perhaps they did not really 
mean that the system was so intricate that 
ordinary persons like you and I could not under¬ 
stand it. They may really have meant that we 
ought not to attempt to do so, but like docile 
children should leave the understanding and work¬ 
ing of it to them, who at least ought to understand. 

That may have been their hope, but the buying 
and selling of money, the gambling in currency and 
exchanges, the-money-lending at home and abroad 
has created a problem for the world which of itself 
makes fundamental changes absolutely necessary, 
and demands control and understanding by ordin¬ 
ary people and not by bankers alone. It is no 
longer possible for great creditor nations like our¬ 
selves to take huge interest payments in goods and 
services without bringing to a standstill our own 
industrial system. Lending money has become a 
sort of Frankenstein monster which threatens to 
kill civilisation. British Capitalists are in this fix : 
if the nation takes goods from debtor nations such 
as the Argentine, Australia, Germany, in payment 
of interest, then British industries must suffer. 
Some few parasitical industries may prosper, but 
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those on which our life as a nation depends will 
inevitably break down. The modern system of 
usury breaks down because modern trade cannot 
exist except on the basis of exchange, and there¬ 
fore taking huge payments and sending out nothing 
in return must be fatal. This may not appear 
clear. But consider what actually happens. A 
nation has a debt. It does not matter in the least 
whether it is a war debt, like the German debt to us 
or ours to America, or a commercial debt, like the 
monies owed to British Capitalists by Australia 
and the Argentine. The citizens of one country, 
in both cases, owe a large sum of money to—some 
of—the citizens of another country. What are 
they to do ? Just pay it, says the politician who 
has never learned to think. “ They hired the 
money, didn’t they ? ” was what that very foolish 
man, the late President Coolidge, used to say, when 
American pacifists tried to explain to him that the 
question of Allied debts was a grave danger to 
international peace. But you cannot “ just pay ” 
your debts, if you are a nation. You can pay a 
very, very tiny portion in gold, which your 
creditor puts in a vault in a bank and can go down 
and look at if he likes. But all the gold in the 
world, if the Allies had it, would not be enough to 
pay a quarter of the war debts, and everybody 
knows it and always has known it. The only way 
in which such debts can be paid is by allowing the 
products of the debtor nations to enter the 
creditor’s markets; the value of these then 
reduces the debt equivalently. But instantly, of 
course, these goods enter into competition with the 
home products. The “ bottom drops out of the 
market ” and men are thrown out of work and 
employers ruined. Capitalists and workers both 
rise up in anger and the Government puts on a 
thumping tariff to stop these wicked foreigners 
“ dumping.” 
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The position is different in a State like Russia. 
At least for the present the people of Russia could 
take huge quantities of machinery and other goods 
without being compelled to send out the same or 
more values in return. Her whole people would be 
benefited because industry is organised for service 
and not for profit. This usury business is a 
negation of all the principles of religion, and its 
utter and complete failure is a complete justifica¬ 
tion of the teachings of Moses found in the book 
of Leviticus, in the teachings of Jesus, and the 
practice of his followers during the first three 
hundred years after his death. 

I am not going to argue that a Socialist Govern¬ 
ment will be able at one stroke to abolish this 
system. The Russian Soviet Government is not 
yet able to do so, set as it is in the midst of an 
international system which it must for the time 
being live and trade with. The Labour Party has 
adopted a pretty comprehensive scheme for the 
reconstruction of our national banking and mone¬ 
tary system. None of us would say this scheme is 
the last word in Socialist finance, but it does recog¬ 
nise first that we are and shall continue to be part 
of an international system, and the application of 
our principles when we have power will be to some 
extent restricted because of our partnership with 
other nations. 

I do not propose to discuss the Party’s scheme. 
All of us accept it, and all of us as the days pass 
will do our utmost to improve it. My object in 
this chapter is to try and make clear what is the 
ultimate goal at which the Government should aim 
in regard to money, currency, and credits. I do 
not accept any of the currency proposals put 
forward by the German economist, Gesell, or by 
Major Douglas, or Lord Tavistock. Some of them 
are apparently plausible, but they all have one big 
flaw. This is that it is quite certain that however 
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workable any of these schemes may appear to be, 
those who support the Capitalist system will not 
allow them to be worked. The present system of 
issuing and manipulating credit is of crucial import¬ 
ance to them because it is the most effective means 
for extracting wealth for the few from the labour 
of the many. The existence of the system depends 
entirely on a private ownership of land and 
industry, and until this private ownership becomes 
social ownership, and labour is organised on behalf 
of us all on terms not of class but of absolute 
equality, no system of currency will be allowed to 
help us. 

Let us consider some aspects of the credit and 
money system as it is worked to-day—the system 
which you and I axe expected to believe is a 
mystery. 

The square mile of the City of London contains 
no productive works of any kind, yet it is con¬ 
sidered the centre of Britain’s wealth and pros¬ 
perity. Common sense and universal human belief 
suggests that labour applied to land and raw 
material is the source of all wealth. In the City 
of London millions of pounds’ worth of money 
passes from the possession of one person to that 
of another without anybody doing anything other 
than make entries in a book and pass pieces of 
paper. I cannot see any difference between this 
kind of business and that of a bookmaker who 
assists some people to lose and some to win money 
by backing losers or winners at the dog races or any 
other kind of race that passes for sport. On the 
Stock Exchange men back their fancy in stocks 
and shares instead of horses. 

The richest people in the land appear to be those 
who manipulate or operate “ bears ” or “ bulls ” 
on the Exchanges, or who gamble in currencies, 
forcing the value of the pound, franc, or dollar up 
one day and down another, and during the process 
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netting fortunes for themselves. I do not under¬ 
stand how these and similar transactions add one 
single farthing to the sum total of the wealth of 
the world. Nothing has been produced, only 
paper has been exchanged. Yet because of the 
possession of money, or what is equally and some¬ 
times more important, control of credit, men 
become possessed of fortunes. Shares of companies 
are forced up or down, just as suits these specu¬ 
lators. But there is no real value added to or 
taken away from the true value of a mine, mill, 
or railway by these transactions. Neither is any 
value added to the real wealth of mine or mill by 
the grant of bonus shares. A burden is laid on 
the mine or the mill’s finances because interest 
must be paid on the bonus shares. That is all. 

In present circumstances, no person, not even 
a local authority or the Government, can obtain 
the use of money without paying interest for it, 
or at least, promising to do so. These payments 
of interest may be to individuals, to bankers, or 
to financial corporations. Now, interest payments 
must come out of the proceeds of labour. There 
is no means of evading this at least. Sometime, 
somewhere, the tax must be paid in the only way 
such payments can be made. When we speak of 
lucky beggars who win a sweep or find a gold 
brick, or by what is described as a stroke of luck 
become rich, such persons are not securing any 
new wealth, but are transferring wealth from one 
person to another. If all the gold and paper 
money in the world were destroyed to-morrow, 
the wealth of the nations would not be lessened 
by one iota. 

There is another aspect of this question which 
was seen very clearly during the period from 1929 
to 1931 when Labour was in Office. During that 
money-lenders’ crisis (it was never a national 
crisis) Germany and Austria were on the point of 
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bankruptcy. Germany could not pay reparations, 
and as a consequence Mr. Hoover proposed a 
moratorium which saved Germany and Austria 
from bankruptcy. Had these nations actually 
stopped all payments the City of London money¬ 
lenders and bankers would have crashed also. 
By a series of financial juggleries, these people 
were for the time saved from the consequences of 
their own gambling blunders. What they had 
done was to borrow money for short periods on 
cheap terms to lend to Germany for long periods 
at a high rate of interest. When those who had 
lent our money-lenders this cash thought a German 
crash was coming, they began to call home their 
money and to drain gold from London in order to 
cover themselves. These people, aided by public 
officials, created a scare, declaring that the 
Labour Government, through its expenditure on 
social services, especially on the unemployed, had 
brought the nation to ruin. Never was there so 
ludicrous and false a statement by public men. 
On the top of this, these same people declared 
that the children’s money-boxes were in danger, 
and the deposits in the Post Office might be lost. 
All this would happen, we were told, unless a 
paltry £80 million of gold could be borrowed from 
French and American bankers, who, we were also 
told, would lend only if our domestic policy were 
reversed. 

This was the most shameful and shameless 
episode in the life of our nation. Our people have 
given their lives and services on behalf of England 
on sea and land, and have never bent their necks 
as a nation to any foreign dictator ; but in the 
summer of 1931 a Government of all parties, 
except, thank God !, the Labour and Socialist 
parties, accepted this dictation and set on foot 
that fearful policy of starvation and death which 
has provided Neville Chamberlain with this year’s 
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Budget surplus. So secret, so mysterious are the 
financial juggleries of bankers and financiers that 
millions of people were taken in. Yet it is just 
simple truth when I say that not one penny of the 
loans of £130 million ever came into the British 
Treasury. Fifty million pounds had been loaned 
before the crisis became acute—I mean acute for 
the money-lenders. That gold, not any credit it 
produced, was not needed to safeguard our 
national position. It was needed and used to 
save private individuals. And what lunacy it 
was to tell the nation that foreigners could no 
longer trust us—when all nations except the United 
States owe this nation individually and collec¬ 
tively thousands of millions of pounds ; and even 
in America there are some States which have never 
paid the debts they owe our nationals. 

I tell you this three-year-old story because it is 
necessary that people should understand how 
powerful and at the same time dishonest these 
people can be. There was a very acute and purely 
financial crisis in 1931, but our nation as a nation 
was never in real danger. The banks and money¬ 
lenders might have crashed, and the big houses in 
London become emptied, but the nation and its 
means of producing wealth would have remained. 
The whole banking systems might break down, 
but ordinary intelligence would soon save the 
situation and enable the nation to carry on along 
saner lines. This is not theory but proved fact. 
Before the War we Socialists were often asked 
where we would get the gold from to carry on. We 
might perhaps then have been perplexed as to 
how to answer ; for the gold standard and the 
whole system of finance seemed to be working 
and might have been thought to be essential. 
But even then we had the sense to reply that in 
effect the nation’s credit would always remain— 
that is, credit based on land, raw materials, 
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machinery, and human skill and labour, and that 
gold was no more necessary as currency than stones. 
When the War came it was shown how right we 
were. The banks could not carry on. Left to 
themselves they would have ended the War in 
September, 1914. The Government, led by Lloyd 
George, took the matter in hand, printed its own 
currency, backed and guaranteed not by gold but 
by the credit of the nation. Bank notes thus 
became Treasury notes. The power of the banks 
was so great that although some millions of 
pounds’ worth of this State money was issued free 
of interest, the old usury system was re-established 
and, as a consequence, a huge War debt of thou¬ 
sands of millions was created. 

Remember the Allies did not fire Treasury or 
other notes at the Germans, or even gold bullets— 
but shot and shell made by people during the War, 
who were fed, clothed, and housed by the labour 
available at that moment. It is not possible 
for me to understand why any interest—which is 
usury—should have been paid to anybody for the 
use of our own credit in the form 01 money. This, 
of course, only applies to ourselves. It is quite 
possible that America and other neutrals might 
not be content to take our national note of hand 
or our money. We could in that event deposit 
the foreign securities held by our nationals. This 
was in fact done anyway. Do not forget that most 
of the credits, that is, most of the goods we received 
on loan from abroad, were for the use and service 
of our Allies ; and when you think about French 
financiers distrusting the financial stability of 
England, please remember that English capitalists 
have let the French off many millions of pounds of 
debt, and also the Italians—roughly a thousand 
millions between them. 

A creditor country such as ours must import 
more goods than it exports. This is the price of 
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usury, and is one of the biggest factors which has 
brought about the world crisis. We must take 
goods from the Argentine, Canada, Australia, 
Germany, and elsewhere, or these nations must 
sell against us in the world markets. Otherwise, 
our Capitalists cannot collect their interest. British 
Capitalism has been built up by foreign invest¬ 
ments and foreign services. At first these went 
out in the form of goods, but now the loans are 
complete, and the goods delivered, we must receive 
and send no exports in return. Now that this 
position has come about, the governing classes 
wish to retrace their steps and cry aloud for the 
development of home industries, especially agri¬ 
culture. I am all in favour of this, but not on the 
lines which Walter Elliot and the Government 
have adopted. We do not want a repair of 
Capitalism in England : we must have a trans¬ 
formation. 

Socialists the world over must make up their 
minds what they propose to do about what is 
called interest. I prefer to use the older word 
“ usury.” It is in fact usury. It is the practice 
explicitly denounced by Moses and the early 
Christians which has grown so enormously that it 
has brought us almost to ruin. Debtor nations 
cannot pay except in goods; creditor nations 
cannot take payment in goods without themselves 
being ruined. We shall not get this money business 
straight until we make the nations Socialist. But 
even then, are we all quite sure we want to give up 
receiving interest on our savings ? 

I am quite certain that until we do give it up 
Socialism cannot succeed. I want us boldly to 
take our stand on the principle that our new 
Socialist State must be a class-less one. It cannot 
be class-less if one section receives money for no 
work from another. 

In addition, I put this question. Why borrow 
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money for national purposes ? I am quite unable 
to understand why we pay money-lenders for 
allowing us to use our own credit. The War 
proved that people with very little money could 
go to their bank and obtain an overdraft which was 
promptly lent to the Government. The real 
security for the bank was, in fact, the Govern¬ 
ment, because when making the loan the bankers 
required the borrower to deposit the Government 
scrip as security, If it were possible in the early 
days of the War, when British financiers and 
bankers could not pay their way, for the Govern¬ 
ment to print and circulate millions of pounds’ 
worth of Treasury notes as a loan free of all 
interest, why is it not possible to do this always. 

I am told this is mere inflation. Of course it is 
no such thing, any more than when a banker by 
a book entry gives a loan to a customer who 
immediately draws cheques on the overdraft and 
puts more money into circulation. Let me give 
an instance of how this money-making to munici¬ 
palities works. Poplar wants to build houses and 
to buy land on which to erect them. When they 
are ready to buy land, a loan is asked for and 
granted. Poplar pays this over to the seller, and 
the value behind the loan is the land. The builder 
starts building, and wants money to pay his work¬ 
people and to buy material. The surveyor certifies 
the value of the work done ; this is taken to the 
bank, and another loan is made and more money 
gets into circulation. The only problem is 
measuring the value of one set of labour against 
another, or goods against each other. That is a job 
for those who settle conditions of labour and 
determine exchange values. The Labour Party 
has prepared a scheme for nationalising banking. 
This is the first step a Socialist Government will 
take. It is, however, certain that such a Govern¬ 
ment must aim as its goal at the establishment of 
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a system of finance within which usury will find 
no place in the life of the nation. 

I trust my readers when thinking about this 
question, or when discussing it, will not allow 
themselves to be deceived by interested persons 
into believing that the business of issuing money 
is impossible without the aid of bankers, or the 
issue of loans without the aid of similar persons. 
The exact reverse is the truth. The experts in the 
City of London are not the sort of persons to give 
an unbiassed opinion on this question. We might 
as well expect land-owners to give support to land 
nationalisation. Any banker or chief of a dis¬ 
counting house who wishes to give advice or assist 
in administering currency and banking, must 
convince us he is a convert to our policy before we 
can trust him. We have seen enough of the evil 
results which follow from calling in either financial 
or industrial experts who thoroughly disagree 
with our policy. Sabotage is an ugly word and 
may be applied in many different ways, and people 
who honestly disagree with Socialism may be spared 
the name of “ saboteurs ” if, believing they will 
save the nation from ruin by hindering and 
defeating Socialist schemes, they use any position 
a Labour Government may give them for this end. 
All the same, the effect is the same ; and the 
group of persons to whom the task of creating a 
national banking and currency system is given 
must consist of persons who believe in the policy 
they will be asked to work. The one thing neces¬ 
sary is that they should believe it is possible 
through the currency so to administer remunera¬ 
tion as to be able to bring about abundant con¬ 
sumption for the purpose of equalling production; 
and at the same time store what is left over after 
all present needs are satisfied. 

It is also necessary that such persons shall 
without reserve accept the principle that neither 
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the nation nor any public authorities shall pay 
interest for the issue of currency needed for carry¬ 
ing on national and local work. This is the founda¬ 
tion on which our new system must be built. It 
will take some years, no doubt, to rid ourselves of 
the terrible incubus imposed upon us by the past 
and present folly of those who rule us. It is, there¬ 
fore, more than ever necessary that all measures 
should be taken by a Socialist Government to 
start fair. This money-god is a false one and should 
be slain at once and for all. Money is not a com¬ 
modity to be bought and sold, but is simply a 
medium of exchange. The power which rests with 
those who control the issue of money is so great 
that they can make or break Governments, as the 
bankers of New York and London destroyed 
the Labour Government and have kept in power the 
Tory Government headed by Ramsay MacDonald. 

When a Labour Government is in office, those 
who control the issue of loans and credits can so 
restrict these issues as to bring about almost 
stagnation of trade and industry. It is this fact 
which causes many Socialists to think that the 
coming of a Socialist Government to power will 
find all these bodies lined up against them, using 
all their vast powers to prevent any schemes of 
Nationalisation from working. Whether this will 
happen depends, as everything else will depend, 
upon the honesty, integrity, and courage of those 
who form the majority in Parliament. I have no 
doubt at all as to who will win if our people are as 
determined, loyal, and understanding of their 
principles as are the men who support the Capitalist 
system. 

Socialists must not imagine that I am foolish 
enough to think we shall get rid of the power of 
money in any easy way. We shall meet with 
terrific opposition and the small investor and those 
who possess savings will be told that we propose 
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to take away their savings. We shall do nothing 
of the kind. For a time such people will have a 
bigger call upon goods than those with no savings. 
What we shall do eventually is just this : we shall 
stop the power of any individuals to extract interest 
on loans. When Socialism is actually working 
nobody will be able to “ make money ” as it is 
called to-day, and money needed for public services 
of all sorts and kinds will be issued by the State 
Banks, and as interest, if it were charged, would 
go out of one State pocket into another, it is 
impossible to imagine any Socialist Government 
being so foolish as to embark on such a scheme. 

I hope the new Socialist State will be free of 
borrowers and lenders, that our financial system 
will be so arranged as to enable trade and industry, 
production, and distribution, to be so organised 
as to bring more and more of everything we need 
to the whole nation. I cannot conceive of any 
other proper function for money or credit. 
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Ten 

THE CABINET AND 
PARLIAMENT 


TP HE most powerful organ of Government 
to-day is the Cabinet. It overshadows King, 
Lords, and Commons, and yet in constitutional 
theory it does not exist at all. Apparently, the 
chief power should rest with Parliament, which has 
control of the public purse, but no member of 
Parliament has been a member for a day before 
he realises that it is the Cabinet which controls 
Parliament and not Parliament the Cabinet. 

The growth of this body and the way it has taken 
supreme power into its hands was a peculiar and 
stealthy process in British history. “ Cabinet ” 
only means a small, private room and a “ Cabinet 
Council ” is a private meeting in a small room. 
Theoretically the Cabinet is (if it is anything at 
all in theory) a small committee of the Privy 
Council. That is why all Cabinet Ministers have 
to be Privy Councillors and take the Privy Council 
oath. To be a Privy Councillor means that you 
are entitled to be called " the Right Honourable.” 
It is nothing else at all. The judicial functions 
of the Privy Council are not exercised by ordinary 
Privy Councillors at all, any more than the 
judicial proceedings of the House of Lords are 
carried out by the ordinary peers. 

But originally the Privy Council was the 
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Council of the King’s advisers and most of the 
high officers of State belonged to it when the King 
really governed. Its discussions were of value to 
the King in giving him some idea of the wisdom 
or unwisdom of his acts. One of the points in 
the Grand Remonstrance which the Roundheads 
made to Charles I was that he had given up the 
practice of consulting the Privy Council, and 
was behaving in a wildly arbitrary manner. 

When Charles II came to the throne, he allowed 
the formation of the first Cabinet, which was 
called the Cabal, and was so disliked that its name 
is now a word of abuse. This was partly because 
the men whose initials gave it its name, five 
politicians named Clifford, Arlington, Bucking¬ 
ham, Ashley, and Lauderdale, were heartily dis¬ 
liked. But also in those days it was considered 
that this new Council was an evil thing in itself, 
and Charles was compelled to promise to abandon 
it and to govern through the Privy Council. 

This was the last time that the Council of which 
I am a member was of any use at all. It was not 
of use for long. All the eminent politicians, 
Opposition and King’s men, were members of it, 
and such a body could not govern at all. The 
Opposition accused the King of treachery, but the 
truth is they were trying to do the impossible. 
No State can be governed by a divided mind : 
the King could not be expected to give his con¬ 
fidence to both sides on the Privy Council. What¬ 
ever the governing body may be, Privy Council 
or Cabinet, it must be all of one mind. But the 
lesson of Charles II’s days is still unlearnt by many 
people. We still have men making up Cabinets 
of a mixture of Socialists and anti-Socialists and 
expecting them to work. 

Since those days there has always been a 
committee of the Privy Council called the Cabinet, 
and doing more or less the work the Cabinet does 
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to-day. It is only recently that it has been 
necessary for all the ministers to be members of 
the Lords or the Commons and for the Prime 
Minister to be a member of the House of Commons. 

Invariably, Cabinets have been too big. Every¬ 
one who had a big pull wanted to be in the Cabinet, 
and every minister of importance needed a seat 
in it. The result was the Cabinet would not work ; 
regularly the Cabinet has been pushed up to fifteen 
or twenty members and equally regularly an inner 
Cabinet has been formed of a half-dozen, which is 
the largest number that can really work together 
in committee. Sometimes this is done openly. 
Walpole did it openly, and during the War the 
fiction of over twenty men being the Government 
was put an end to and a “War Cabinet ” of six 
or seven set up. After the War this was stopped in 
appearance, but not in fact. The old Cabinet of 
a score has not really come back. In nearly every 
Cabinet there has always been a group, shadowy 
or well-defined, which has been a sort of inner 
Cabinet. 

My experience of Cabinets is not great. I have 
been in one, and at the same time was a member 
of the Privy Council, and with my colleagues took 
the oath as a Privy Councillor by which we our¬ 
selves were pledged to keep our business secret and 
at all times to serve the nation’s best interests. 
This secrecy business is quite impossible. I often 
heard more about Cabinet and Government busi¬ 
ness outside the Cabinet than inside. In fact, 
pressmen often told me of happenings before I 
heard of them in the Cabinet-room or read of them 
in documents : this was especially true of foreign 
and dominion affairs. 

Cabinet business is not now confined to ministers. 
All department chiefs see the Minutes and Memor¬ 
anda. The private secretaries of ministers see 
them ; so also do many of the parliamentary 
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private secretaries. Since the War a Cabinet 
secretariat, with a permanent Secretary, has been 
established. The Secretary attends all Cabinet 
meetings and in fact conducts all Cabinet business. 
He has become a most powerful person in the 
State. In my opinion the Secretary to the Cabinet 
and the head of the Treasury are far more powerful 
than an ordinary Prime Minister. No important 
appointments in the upper divisions of the Civil 
Service are made without the consultation and 
approval of the head of the Treasury. The people 
brought in from outside come in with his assent 
except in cases where Ministers insist on their own 
chosen ones being appointed. This Cabinet secre¬ 
tariat, with its staff of typists, printers, and others, 
also all see the Minutes and most other documents 
connected with national business. In addition, 
even if all these persons were discreet, still ministers 
have tongues, and pressmen know how to get 
these wagging. I found myself sometimes discuss¬ 
ing our business in quite an innocent manner. 
These leakages were often serious on paper, but 
actually I never knew any leakage that mattered, 
except once, on an occasion when two Cabinet 
Ministers were said to be in disagreement. There 
is a very true saying that only one person can keep 
a secret. 

In a democratic State, all this effort to maintain 
secrecy should be abolished. Cabinet Minutes 
should be public property, and they should be 
fuller and clearer than now. The Minutes should 
record everything. My considered opinion, after 
my experience in MacDonald’s Government, is 
that, with extremely few possible exceptions, there 
is no reason why Minutes in a much fuller form 
should not be published. 

The law against publishing Cabinet secrets is a 
very shadowy one. My memory goes back to 
1875, and right from then till now newspapers and 
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politicians have openly discussed Cabinet policy. 
In these days the newspapers are full of inside 
information. It is not always accurate, but 
most of it without question must really come from 
inside. When ministers resign because of differ¬ 
ences of opinion, and former colleagues fall out 
as to what each one has said or done while in the 
Government, they then at once tell the necessary 
“ official secrets.” Ex-Labour members of the 
present Government have made many statements 
relative to their late colleagues, obviously giving 
information which, if they had been printed in the 
form of memoranda, would be legally considered 
as revealing Cabinet secrets. Very considerable 
sums of money have been earned by ex-Ministers 
since the War revealing Cabinet and other secrets 
concerning the incapacity of Generals, Admirals, 
and ministers. I do not know exactly who draws 
the line beyond which these gentlemen must not 
go. It is quite clear that the lines are very faintly 
drawn, and that they are allowed to reveal much 
more than an ordinary person would be allowed 
to do. Everybody accepts this condition of affairs, 
and knows quite well that secrets are being revealed 
by permission of someone. In a Socialist Govern¬ 
ment all this make-believe of secrecy would be 
abolished. Nothing that happened in the Labour 
Government in its dealings with the unemployed 
and the proposed cuts in 1931 could injure the well¬ 
being of the nation if revealed. The publication of 
the bare Minutes of the proceedings in the Labour 
Cabinet during the four or five days before we 
broke up might make me and others appear in 
some respects in an invidious position. Even so, 
I would be quite content to have the whole pub¬ 
lished, although such publication would be but 
a very abbreviated report of our proceedings ; 
but they would establish the disputed but 
nevertheless true fact that foreign bankers did 
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dictate policy in reference to unemployment 
pay. 

But the “ official secrets ” foolishness is not the 
most important. Far more important from the 
point of view of establishing a Socialist State is 
the question of how to reorganise the work of the 
Cabinet, and what size will be most effective. 
Nobody likes the arrangement which has prevailed 
in most Cabinets, by which five or six are a kind 
of inner Cabinet, formulating policy which in effect 
the rest are expected to accept. MacDonald— 
I am glad to record this—always insisted that we 
were all equal, but this, although admirable in 
theory, could never work out in practice. First of 
all, there was never time for the whole Cabinet 
to consider decisions. We met at 10.30 a.m. and 
adjourned before 1 p.m. as the Ministers had 
“ engagements.” During this short time foreign 
affairs, India, the Colonies, and public business 
such as bills, resolutions, etc., all had to be dis¬ 
cussed, and sometimes answers to questions in 
the Commons. Sometimes, it is true, we held 
special meetings. 

Lloyd George called Asquith’s Cabinet a “ San¬ 
hedrin ” because it was so large and slow. The 
small inner War Cabinet was formed to remedy its 
defects. The change was defended on the grounds 
that a Cabinet of twenty or twenty-two is, in 
time of war, too unwieldly and cumbersome, and 
that what is needed is a small group of men free 
from the worry of office details to think out and 
plan the lines of policy and see that these are carried 
out. It was also argued that, during a state of 
war, Parliament should exercise a wise, patriotic 
restraint, leaving the conduct of affairs to the 
Government while it retained the confidence of the 
House. There is a great temptation among all 
of us who desire to get things done to claim a 
similar kind of power for a Socialist Cabinet. In 
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my Socialist Sate, however, power will at all times 
remain with Parliament. It would not be con¬ 
sidered patriotic for members of that assembly 
to give up their right to criticise or at any time 
turn out either the Government as a whole or 
individual members of a Government. We shall 
give up the absurd doctrine that the defeat of a 
Government measure must mean a General Elec¬ 
tion or even the resignation of the Government. 
Such questions as the resignation of the Govern¬ 
ment would depend entirely on what the vote was 
about, and as to a General Election, these will take 
place only at the times appointed by Parliament. 
Thus freedom of speech and vote would always be 
retained by all members, and the present dishonest 
practice of compelling men and women to vote 
against their convictions in order to keep a 
Government in office would disappear. Under 
such conditions as those mentioned above, the 
free and unfettered control of Parliament is 
assured, and the present quite intolerable power of 
the Cabinet over the House of Commons would 
cease. It is absolutely necessary that this should 
be the case if the propaganda of the Fascists is to 
be destroyed. We cannot play fast and loose with 
the power of those elected by the nation to carry 
on the work of government and administration. 

I do not like the word “ government,” and am 
quite certain that a nation once accustomed to life 
under Socialism will need fewer laws than a 
society in which, as to-day, we are all part of a huge 
fighting machine, organised for personal advantage 
and the defence of private property and the right 
to acquire the same. The work of elected persons 
will very largely be of an administrative character. 
Our whole conception of the work to be done by 
Cabinet|and Parliament will be changed. Parlia¬ 
ment will be a place for consultation as much as 
legislation. 
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Foreign policy will no longer be carried on as if 
it were dealing with a secret ritual which only the 
very elect can understand. During the Great War, 
many people joined the Union of Democratic 
Control, an organisation which owed its existence 
mainly to the work of the late E. D. Morel, whose 
work on behalf of international understanding and 
peace has never been fully appreciated. He, and 
those who acted with him, hoped through this 
organisation to influence public opinion and 
Governments so that, at the end of the War, all 
secret diplomacy would be ended and negotiations 
between nations and through the League of 
Nations would be carried on in the light of day. 
Although President Wilson pledged himself to 
open diplomacy, we can with truth say that secrecy 
still plays a very considerable part in the conduct 
of foreign affairs. The Russian Soviet Government 
has given a great lead for free public discussion of 
international questions, and occasionally causes 
a flutter in the capitals of Europe by the frankness 
with which it refers to delicate questions. All 
Capitalist Governments, however, stick to the old 
policy of secret treaties. Even now, no one knows 
what understanding or “ gentleman’s agreement ” 
exists between our own Government and that of 
Japan. All we know is that Japan, acting in the 
very worst style of an Imperialist power, has 
battered the people living in a huge part of China 
to their knees and has imposed an entirely alien 
Government upon a peaceful nation. Neither 
Japan nor any other great power would ever dare 
to tear up treaties, bombard an international 
settlement, as at Shanghai, annex huge portions 
of China and generally take control as Japan has 
done, unless she knew beforehand that she would 
not be interfered with. The League of Nations 
has condemned this action by Japan, and that is 
all. If that means anything, it means that there 
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was a secret understanding with the Great Powers. 
I mention this here to emphasise my conviction 
that secret diplomacy is just as great an evil now 
as before the War. 

The ordinary citizen has as much right to know 
and understand what is being done in his name 
as has the Minister for Foreign Affairs. I have 
often refrained from putting a question or initiat¬ 
ing a discussion of questions connected with foreign 
affairs because I have been assured that questions 
or discussion would do grave injury. This was the 
case when Japan was acting like a brigand and 
bully against China. But a Socialist Government 
will change all this, and by open diplomacy and 
discussion let the world know what difficulties 
and disagreements may lead to war. 

A Socialist Parliament and Government will 
find itself faced with very big questions connected 
with home affairs, and without doubt conditions 
will arise which will call for great courage and 
perseverance on the part of those charged with the 
task of transforming our industries from Capitalist 
control to social or national ownership. Parlia¬ 
ment must not expect to remain a talking shop. We 
shall not be able to allow months of discussion 
about vital questions. I know it is easy for a 
Capitalist Government to get things done when 
they wish them done quickly. In the present 
Parliament, the MacDonald Tory Government has 
not hesitated to use hurry-up, be-quick methods. 
I do not think they have really curtailed useful 
discussion : all the 615 members have not been 
able to speak, but arguments for and against, 
quite sufficient to give both sides fairly, have 
been possible. The coercive Irish Financial Bill 
went through in a day or two, so also did the Bill 
for enforcing payments from Germany. All the 
legislation connected with the setting up of the 
Tariff Commission was expeditiously put through ; 
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the revolution in procedure by which tariff taxes 
are imposed and continued with little or no 
House of Commons’ control was passed at mid¬ 
night before many people were aware of the 
revolution which was taking place. I am very 
much amused when reading speeches by Mr. 
Baldwin and others expressing a fear as to what 
my friend Stafford Cripps, and others of us, will 
do once we have a majority in the House of 
Commons. I will tell him : We shall follow the 
splendid examples in expeditious legislation given 
us by Mr. Baldwin and his friends, and take very 
good care that the House of Commons when neces¬ 
sary shall function as a House of action, and not 
as a delaying institution. We shall act as speedily 
as possible because conditions will become more and 
more difficult the longer we delay action. As I 
have said, Parliament will always remain master of 
the situation, just as it is to-day. Even though 
members cannot now reject tariffs in detail, or 
propose changes, the right to turn out the Govern¬ 
ment always remains and will remain. 

In this discussion about Cabinet and Parliament, 
I am anxious to maintain the position that Parlia¬ 
ment will retain effective control. To enable this 
to be done, the work connected with administra¬ 
tion must be shared out, and the House of 
Commons must meet less frequently and at an 
earlier hour in the day. Sitting at night tends to 
make the House an entertainment lounge for tea 
and dinner-parties. We are all at times guilty of 
this, and our constituents delight in expecting us 
to act as hosts. I hope the House will meet at 
10.30 in the morning, adjourn an hour for lunch 
at 1 p.m. and finish the sitting at 6.30, sitting only 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays. On the other three 
days—I leave Saturday free so that we put into 
practice a five-day week—the House would meet 
in committees. No Bills could be discussed in 
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committee of the whole House, the report stage 
would be abolished except in cases where the 
committee before whom a Bill had been consid¬ 
ered, by a majority desired a new clause or new 
words inserted in a clause, and then only sufficient 
time to allow a brief discussion would be taken. 
The House will, in future, with a Socialist majority, 
save itself from boredom and fearsome repetition. 
We should introduce our Bills without speeches, 
take full time for Second Reading, when all the 
principles contained in the Bill would be discussed 
under a strict, definite time-limit with no power 
for extensions. 

The Standing Committees should be smaller 
than now, with Chairmen vested in full power to 
put down obstruction and expedite business. 
Although this is dead against what I have done 
when serving on such committees, I have no 
hesitation in saying that the day is passed when 
we should allow, or ourselves be allowed, to prevent 
the majority doing its work. A minority has 
rights which should be jealously guarded, but it 
has no right to prevent or to try to prevent the 
majority from doing its job. I should give each 
committee a time limit for discussion of a Bill, 
so as to ensure no delay. 

A Socialist House of Commons must, however, 
control administration, and to make this effective 
the machinery must be such as will ensure speed 
and efficiency and make obstruction from any 
quarter impossible. A Socialist majority will 
consider national interests only. It may be, in 
fact it is certain, that for a time representatives 
of vested interests connected with finance and 
industry will be elected as Members of Parliament. 
We should welcome the help of such people if 
given in support of Socialist principles. To that 
extent, but not to any further extent, they would 
share in the work of administering national 
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affairs. Each Ministry would be given a committee 
to advise and assist in the huge task of reorganising 
the whole industrial life of the nation. 

As to the precise form of national organisation 
we should adopt, I do not think, looking at things 
from the centre, that what are called regional 
schemes are practicable. I should like to see 
mining, agriculture, transport, iron and steel, 
cotton and wool, each administered from a centre 
with local administrators carrying on the daily 
work. Our island is too small to be split up into 
regions and districts operating separately. We 
need central authorities to decide how agriculture, 
horticulture and forestry, and all forms of produc¬ 
tion shall be worked. Nowadays, all plans must 
be national in extent. The best land for each 
purpose, for example, must be decided upon in 
agriculture. How can this be done except nation¬ 
ally ? The same principle holds good for all other 
staple industries. Members would elect com¬ 
mittees of M.P.s representing the districts con¬ 
cerned with these industries to serve the Ministry 
in various areas covered by their constituencies. 
The rest would find plenty of work serving on 
legislative committees. I do not attempt to do 
more than suggest these proposals. My friend, 
Dr. Addison, has a well-thought-out scheme for 
securing the efficient help of Members of Parlia¬ 
ment during the period when the nation is being 
transformed from a Capitalist to a Socialist State. 
None of us can be dogmatic. Experience will teach 
those willing to learn what is the best system of 
organisation to adopt. 

I hope those who come into office and power as 
Socialists will not attempt to use the old parlia¬ 
mentary machinery where it is proved to be 
inadequate. We are democrats—this is our prin¬ 
ciple of life and conduct—but we are not tied down 
to any particular form of democratic organisation. 
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A newly created Socialist State will be surrounded 
by many enemies at home and abroad. We must 
do our best to outnumber those by using to the 
fullest extent all those elected persons who sincerely 
desire Socialism to triumph. 

As to the Cabinet: this should be a small body 
of men and women, free of all responsibility for 
departments. We should choose the very best 
man (or woman) we can find as Prime Minister, and 
give him five or six assistants. These should be 
the nation’s brains, used to Go-ordinate the work 
of all departments, not interfering in the daily 
work, but thinking out problems and looking ahead 
for difficulties and the measures needed to over¬ 
come them. 

Here, again, one of my friends, Major Attlee, 
has thought out ways and means for carrying out 
such work. The work of this small Cabinet would 
be subject to parliamentary control which would 
be exercised when their reports come before 
Parliament. As to the Ministries : there are too 
many. I think they could be reduced to one-half 
by joining up various Ministries. My small 
experience as First Commissioner of Works, when 
I saw Ministers at work, made it quite clear that 
there is much, very much, overlapping. Ministers 
and the Cabinet would meet for discussion and 
report at regular intervals. All would be paid 
the same salary, and all would be of equal status. 
The differences in position and pay having dis¬ 
appeared, I do not think there would be much 
opposition to the proposals I have made. I admit 
these are not worked out in detail, but in effect 
they may be taken as meaning that the House of 
Commons will be in actual control of national 
affairs, that a small Cabinet with fewer Ministers 
in charge of reformed and amalgamated depart¬ 
ments will take the place of the unwieldly, unwork¬ 
able Cabinet system of to-day. The House of 
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Commons will work by day instead of by night, 
on two days a week ; its members would serve 
on legislative committees and on committees 
formed to assist Ministers in the tremendous task 
of reorganising national industries and national 
resources. 

The day when the masses of Britain, converted 
to Socialism, will be represented in the House of 
Commons, is rapidly approaching. Already some 
weak-kneed among us are full of doubt and 
hesitancy as to how we should use the power. 
They tell us we must make haste slowly. Tories 
are loud in their apprehension. The Socialist 
Government I visualise will be one without fear ; 
the mandate for Socialism clear and distinct will 
have been won, and the order of the day will be 
not “ Backward, go slow, or stand still,” but 
“ Forward.” Obstacles will be removed as they 
arise. We shall not make difficulties, but will 
allow no difficulties to deter us. Parliament has 
seen and lived through many changes. Now the 
greatest change of all will take place. The people 
in power will expect not hesitancy, not fear, but 
courage, wisdom and understanding. 

God grant our movement will produce men and 
women possessed of those qualities, for it is certain 
as night follows day that if we Socialists fail, our 
country will find itself in the grip of the most foul 
tyranny of all the ages, a Fascist dictatorship. 
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Eleven 

THE CIVIL SERVICE AND 
THE EXPERTS 

Many people with whom I discuss Socialism 
very much fear that a society owned, controlled, 
and organised by people like you and me must of 
necessity fail. First of all, they argue that human 
nature is so stupid that if we were all certain of 
our daily bread nobody would work, and that it is 
quite against human nature to expect that ordinary 
people will ever be actuated by any other motive 
than that of pure selfishness, even though it can be 
proved that pure selfishness does not bring peace 
and happiness to any but a very few. When this 
argument fails, the next main argument which all 
opponents use, as if it were quite indisputable, is 
that the affairs of a nation can only be satisfac¬ 
torily run by persons described as experts. 

People like myself, of course, can lay no claim 
to being experts. We simply earn our living. Many 
of us earn this by the sweat of our brow as well as 
of our brains, and are sensible enough to under¬ 
stand that no expert ever talked or wrote an 
ounce of coal out of a pit, or a pound of potatoes 
out of the earth. The scientist and expert are 
needed, but like everyone else, they are only a 
part of the great company needed to make the 
wheels of life go round. Many experts are employed 
to steady the machinery of production, to hold 
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back the various forces that produce goods. Others 
are used to prove that individual work-people 
ought to do more work without exhaustion if only 
the proper methods of application and discipline 
were applied. Others are engaged by Governments 
for the express purpose offproving that riches and 
poverty, paupers and millionaires, always have 
been part of civilised life and always will be. Far 
be it for a person of my education to be scornful 
of true learning, wisdom and understanding. I 
respect more than I can say people who possess 
these qualities. But I do not find such persons 
in any large numbers, either in high or low places, 
though certainly I do think there is a more real 
understanding of the actual realities of life among 
men and women who earn their living by manual 
labour than among other classes. The best- 
educated man I ever knew was an uneducated 
labourer. He possessed intuition and initiative 
far in excess of the manufacturers, shipowners, and 
shopowners with whom he served as a Borough 
Councillor and Poor Law Guardian. His educa¬ 
tion came from experience and observation. His 
was always more correct in every way than theirs 
because they relied on book-learning and theories 
about life which are completely outworn and have 
no true relationship to modern life. 

Reading a little history and some ancient and 
modern biographies, I find myself asking what 
are the qualifications which make a general great 
as a warrior, or a statesman great in the sense that 
he, by his own action and thought, has added to 
the permanent well-being of the human race. Do 
not imagine I am asking you to believe there have 
been no worthy great men and women who stand 
out head and shoulders above their day and 
generation. Of course there have been many 
thousands. All the same, looking round the world 
to-day, and living as it were quite close up to those 
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who, in our day, are considered the learned and 
wise, I am appalled at their apparent ignorance 
concerning the realities of life. Men whose educa¬ 
tion and knowledge leave nothing to be desired 
appear quite lacking in understanding. If you 
wish to judge modern leadership in our country 
during days of war and days of peace, read, mark, 
learn and inwardly digest what statesmen, judges, 
generals, admirals, and diplomats say of each other, 
note the colossal blunders they charge against each 
other, and the miserable, petty squabbling, and 
dirty, mean, despicable trickery they stoop to in 
order to attain the summit of their ambition. 
And also read how national interests are sacrificed 
and hundreds of thousands slain because of the 
lack of true wisdom and judgment. 

We Socialists need not waste our time proving 
how imbecile those considered great may be, or 
how mean and contemptible some may be in pur¬ 
suit of position, money, or power. They tell the 
miserable story themselves. The books written 
since the War tell these stories much better than 
we can, and I mention them here only to emphasise 
the truth that trust in our own selves and our own 
common sense is of much more service than trust 
in those who are part of a machine which helps 
personal ambition to win its triumphs. 

During my short term of office I had experience, 
first hand, of the “ expert ” type of person. As 
First Commissioner of Works it was part of my 
duty to assist Mr. J. H. Thomas in finding schemes 
of work for the unemployed. The committee, of 
which the right honourable gentleman was chair¬ 
man, met many times in a sort of semi-dungeon 
high up in the Treasury offices. We were sur¬ 
rounded by the reputed elite of the Civil Service. 
Although all these men were in direct opposition 
to the policy our Government had been formed to 
carry out, I have no doubt that after long argu- 
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ment they would have done their best to carry it 
into effect, although they remained convinced of 
the unwisdom and danger of Socialist schemes and 
policy. 

I often tried to work out how much an hour our 
minor " Sanhedrin ” cost. As I did not know all 
the salaries this was impossible. Often there would 
be six or seven ministers or their subordinates 
whose salaries ranged from £5000 a year to £1000. 
The civil servants may have numbered twenty- 
four or thirty. For the most part, these expert 
gentlemen were dumb because they could not 
honestly support our policy of expenditure. The 
Ministers did most of the talking. There was, 
however, always present one faithful watchdog who 
represented the Treasury. If I were asked what 
contribution any civil servant made to our discus¬ 
sions I should reply “ Nothing.” In the case of the 
Treasury I should say “ Less than nothing,” 
because the Treasury could always be counted upon 
to find good and excellent reasons why nothing 
should be done. It is quite true that had our 
committee, with its very able and conscientious 
band of civil servants, sat till now, we should not 
have agreed about any piece of work as being 
necessary, or which in the present state of national 
finances dared be undertaken. 

This was the formula we continually listened to, 
and as a consequence we did little or nothing till at 
last we were dissolved. You will ask, “ That’s all 
right, but how was it that so much work did get 
put in hand ? ” The answer is quite simple. 
Ministers like Herbert Morrison, Tom Johnston, 
Dr. Addison, and others, simply forced their 
schemes through the defences of the Treasury. 
The various unemployment grants committees also 
put through a large quantity of work. But our 
committee, which was formed to find schemes and 
put them into operation, scarcely did anything 
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more than talk. Always we were told that pros¬ 
perity was round the corner and would be here 
sooner the less public money was spent. 

I was also chairman of a committee appointed 
to enquire into an extension of Old Age Pensions 
and the raising of the school-leaving age. There 
were four ministers and again about two dozen 
civil servants. Not a single one of these latter 
was in favour of Labour’s policy to extend pensions 
and raise the school-leaving age. We spent long, 
weary hours and weeks trying to reach agreement. 
The ministers were agreed but the whole of the 
civil servants were against us. Now, I am not 
complaining of these men. They all continually 
declined to give an opinion as to policy, always 
holding to the quite proper principle that ministers 
decide policy and the Civil Service is only expected 
to say whether a certain policy will or will not work. 
This is just where the whole policy of a Labour 
Government, depending on Civil Service experts 
to determine whether Socialist policy is right or 
wrong, must break down. Neither myself nor my 
colleagues should have agreed to sit with such a 
committee, as from the first we ought to have 
known that the discussions would be quite futile. 
The men with whom we were discussing had made 
up their minds that Socialist policy if adopted 
would ruin the nation. 

I think Dr. Addison and Arthur Henderson were 
able to adopt a different policy in their own depart¬ 
ments, just as I did at the Office of Works, within 
the limitations imposed on that office by a kind of 
super-control exercised by the Treasury. But the 
committee whose work I am discussing was an 
ad hoc one dealing with questions affecting two 
departments with which, as ministers, we who 
served on the Committee had nothing- to do. 

It is a fact that at the Foreign Office Arthur 
Henderson fashioned his policy on the lines laid 
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down by Labour and the Nation, and told the 
permanent officials that this was the policy he 
intended to follow. A Labour Government should 
adopt a similar policy in all departments. The 
men who run this country, from the permanent 
head of the Treasury to the chiefs at the Office of 
Works, are all trained in the school of political 
economy which is expressed in the one word, 
Capitalism, and if they are to depart from the 
financial policy of the Bank of England they must 
be told in no uncertain tones that this policy 
is to be adopted and adopted without argument. 
I know most of my colleagues think the chiefs of 
the Civil Service are all desirous of being most 
loyal to the Government of the day. Up to a cer¬ 
tain point I agree with them. All the same, it 
seems to me that when a Labour Government 
comes to power it will need as its leading men in 
all departments men who accept Labour’s policy 
and are whole-heartedly determined to make it 
successful. 

Quite honestly I do not think it is possible for any¬ 
body enthusiastically to administer a policy they 
believe to be wrong and likely to injure the nation. 
Now it may be said that these men are experienced, 
and it is not right to over-ride them. This, of 
course, will be all right if these men’s experience 
was worth anything. They are possessed of much 
book learning and know from A to Z the political 
economy on which Capitalism is founded. “ Buy 
cheap and sell dear,” “ Make everything pay and 
count the cost of all national schemes in money.” 
Everything for them is weighed in a cash balance. 
They think any philosophy of life based on 
communal service is Utopian. They imagine that 
without private property and the gold standard, 
civilisation would disappear. 

We Socialists are quite certain that reliance on 
selfishness and private profit-making and an 
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absolute monetary standard is at this moment 
hastening the nation to ruin. Men and women 
who serve a Labour Government must be such as 
understand our policy, who believe in it, and are 
willing to work night and day to make it succeed. 
This is a most important and serious matter for the 
Labour movement to decide. 

People who desire Capitalism to prosper do not 
employ Socialists to carry on their policy. I 
repeat, therefore, that we who desire to change the 
social and industrial structure of British society 
must be quite sure that those to whom we entrust 
this gigantic task believe in our policy. 

We of the Labour movement are apt to become 
rather self-conscious and a little inclined to con¬ 
sider ourselves inferior when talk of experts is 
going around. Most of us accept as a matter of 
course that persons required to fill judicial posi¬ 
tions or occupy the place of an impartial chairman 
must be drawn from what is known as the educated 
and judicial classes. I know that in all questions 
concerning the poor I am not impartial. In my 
judgment they should always be given the benefit 
of any doubt resting on no matter what precarious 
foundation ; even when censure must be given 
because facts are so obvious, it is impossible for me 
to be other than tolerant and as far as is possible, 
generous. My mind is no better or worse than the 
average, but for wellnigh forty years it has been 
my lot in life to be learning all a man can learn 
about the poor, the weary, and heavy laden, the 
workman and his family, his life of stress and 
difficulty—in fact, all that concerns him. As a 
consequence it is quite impossible for me to be 
anywhere else than on the side of these masses. I 
see life through their eyes, and understand that 
when they fail, they are not less but more worthy 
than people like myself, who have managed one 
way and another to escape their troubles and 
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difficulties. Now why should I imagine that men 
and women brought up to believe in the sacred 
right of property, who believe that it is God who 
sends rich men and women their wealth, why 
should I think such persons can all of a sudden 
become impartial judges between the workers and 
their employers, or impartial judges as to what 
compensation we should pay a landowner for his 
land, or Capitalists for their property ? I believe 
a jury of two or three working people would give 
a more equitable judgment on all these questions 
than the most learned in the land. 

So in future I hope we shall not be weak-minded 
or suffer from a self-conscious inferiority as to our 
ability to judge fairly and equitably, but shall be 
ready to accept men and women for what they are, 
rather than from the standpoint of their class or 
professional efficiency. 

We are under no delusions. There will be a 
great place in a Socialist England for experts. 
That is not doubtful, but it is also not doubtful 
that the place will not be nearly so great as some 
of the early Fabians considered. 

In addition to those we have been considering, 
other people regarded as experts outside the regular 
Civil Service are not of any use to us, and will 
in future be given their proper place in society. 
Let us never forget that we are suffering not from 
an overdose of Socialism, but from the breakdown 
of Capitalism, which those who claim to be 
economic and social experts support. 

Nobody, however solemn faced, is an expert 
who can be trusted without further enquiry. We 
have to find out first what we want done, and then 
enquire whether these revered personages are 
capable of doing it. Most times, according to my 
experience, the orthodox experts, consciously or 
unconsciously, want the existing divisions in 
society to continue. They appear to take the 
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presence of rich and poor as a necessary condition 
of life. Consequently, when asked to aid in abolish¬ 
ing poverty they have no ideas whatever. 

No one thinks of these people as blind or cruel, 
but their policy is a blind and cruel one. The 
Charity Organisation Society, for example, has 
experts, who, in some way, convince themselves 
that poverty, slums, unemployment, and destitu¬ 
tion are due to some shortcomings in the individual 
men and women who are the victims of these social 
diseases. No unprejudiced man could fail to see 
that this is nonsense. Some people are more clever 
than others ; this is admitted. But clever and 
learned, or ignorant and stupid, good or bad, it 
makes no difference. A machine displaces thou¬ 
sands, and, guiltless and helpless, all are alike 
thrown on the scrap heap. 

Cromwell is reported once to have said, “ God 
preserve me from Sir Harry Vane,” and I have 
often said, “ God preserve me from the crass folly 
and stupidity of the men who sit for hours 
looking very wise and important, and at the 
same time remain quite dumb.” Such experts 
will be of no use in my England for the establish¬ 
ment of Socialism. 

Neither shall we have any use for such super¬ 
experts as those who fixed German and other 
reparation payments. These gentlemen, posing as 
men of light and leading, imposed such fantastic 
payments that if they had been paid, those receiv¬ 
ing them would have been completely ruined. 
Ordinary working people, Socialists, trade union¬ 
ists, and others, pointed this out again and again, 
but the experts, because of their reputation for 
sound Capitalist finance, won every time. The 
effect of this expert nonsense is found in the fact 
that ten years after the first so-called settlement, 
Germany is a bigger debtor nation than ever 
before. And do not forget that to-day all these 
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experts agree that the proposed reparation pay¬ 
ments were sheer madness, and their imposition 
a blunder of the worst description. 

Neither shall we tolerate at the Treasury or at 
our national bank such experts as those who per¬ 
suaded the nation that expenditure by the Labour 
Government on the unemployed was responsible 
for the financial crisis of 1930 which has cursed the 
world ever since. Only dishonest politicians or 
persons mentally afflicted now believe this non¬ 
sense. Yet the British Treasury officials and 
others, in the most barefaced manner talked of 
our nation being on the brink of ruin. City finance 
is so imperious that people believe what they are 
told. 

In the England we hope to create, such expert 
nonsensical rubbish will not be tolerated. The 
skilled worker on land or in factory is worth more 
to the nation than any of these experts who have 
brought about a world crisis because they are 
unable to control the “ Frankenstein Monster ” 
which they themselves have created and christened 
a “ financial system.” 

We shall need experts, but ours will be experts 
in common sense, who will understand that digging 
gold in Africa and burying it in London does not 
add any real value to the common wealth of the 
nation. True wealth is common wealth, and is 
provided by the labour of the common people. 
Nothing of service is ever produced without labour. 
Yes, we shall need experts of all sorts, but we shall 
choose them not from those who desire to maintain 
the present system of rich and poor, millionaires 
and paupers, but from men and women who believe 
the present system has finished its job and left the 
way open for the creation of a nobler order. We 
claim no perfection for ourselves and do not think 
those who oppose us are more wicked than we are, 
but their philosophy of life is all wrong ; and those 
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who support them are supporting blind leaders of 
the blind. 

We believe fighting on stock exchanges and 
money markets, fighting in fields, factories, and 
workshops for bread, is all wrong and against the 
true law of human progress. As against competi¬ 
tion we stand for co-operation and mutual aid, and 
the experts we need are those who accept these 
principles as the guiding laws of life. 

When Parliament has decided to nationalise 
banks and finance, the men chosen to do the job 
will be men who believe in the policy and have no 
other motive or axe to grind but the welfare of 
the nation. 

We shall revolutionise the City of London. No 
longer will men be allowed to make huge fortunes 
out of depreciating or appreciating currency. One 
pound will be of the same value each day. Neither 
will Government securities rise and fall. In fact, 
we shall not borrow our own credit any more. We 
shall be our own bankers, and use our credit with¬ 
out recourse to large or small usurers. 

A Socialist State is impossible unless this matter 
is settled. Either the nation settles the financial 
gamblers or they will settle all our schemes. The 
start of a possessing class is the power which money 
gives them. This I have already dealt with; 
my object here is to make it quite clear that, when 
we secure a majority, we must not play the foolish 
game of compromise, but must take over owner¬ 
ship and control of banking and finance. 
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Twelve 

DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 


^ 1 'HE British Empire is divided into two parts. 
There is the part which is called self-governing, 
and the part which is admittedly subject. The 
largest section of the second half is, of course, 
India, and I have written a separate chapter about 
that. This chapter deals with the Dominions and 
Colonies. There is a fashionable fiction current 
among us that we, the English people, have given 
free parliamentary institutions to the people of 
the lands we have conquered. Of course, everyone 
who thinks for a moment knows we have done no 
such thing. Our Colonial Empire is largely 
directly ruled by us, and the whole of it is ultimately 
controlled from Whitehall. Even mandated terri¬ 
tories are now spoken of as part of our “ White 
Man’s burden ” though theoretically they are not 
British at all, but belong to the League. The 
countries to whom full rights of self-determination 
and self-government have been conceded are those 
where the white man rules and the original owners 
are subordinate or have died out. 

There is not a single instance of importance in 
which the British have granted self-government 
to the natives of a country that they have con¬ 
quered. Sometimes, as in South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia, the status of the natives has 
been actually worsened by “ self-government,” for 
power has been given to a relatively small group of 
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white men immediately above them. They have 
been deprived of the right of appeal that they once 
had to the central authority in England, which 
sometimes at least remembered its duties to the 
oppressed. Quite often this has led, as in Natal, 
to the most flagrant breach of solemn obligations 
to the natives. 

The self-governing Dominions in this limited 
sense include the Irish Free State, South Africa, 
Canada, New Zealand, and all the states federated 
in the Commonwealth of Australia. Newfound¬ 
land is also a Dominion, but, just at present, her 
finances having become disordered, her constitution 
is in suspense. 

A new England will do all in its power to hold 
united the nations who at present form this 
Commonwealth and extend its borders in order to 
include India and all other subject peoples at 
present controlled from London. All Socialists are 
anti-imperialists. We shall not add an inch of 
other people’s territory to that we now possess, 
and ultimately do not intend to use force for the 
purpose of compelling people who desire to leave 
us to remain under our flag and domination, no 
matter whether these people live in East, West, 
or South Africa, or in any of the Colonies under 
our control. This does not mean that a Socialist 
Government would at once withdraw from all the 
Colonies, but it does mean that we should consult 
with white settlers and the original peoples as to 
the best means of improving their countries and 
their wishes as to how they desire to govern them¬ 
selves. There will be no cant about the “ White 
Man’s burden.” We shall recognise all that the 
white men, British, French, German, and Dutch 
have done in bringing medical and scientific re¬ 
search to the aid of all in the never-ending fight 
which is waged in all countries against disease and 
dirt. But we shall also recognise that the white 
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peoples have taken these countries primarily for 
the purpose of making profits out of the natives. 
Very often in so doing they have brought peace 
and other benefits, sometimes they have brought 
only more trouble and suffering, but in no case 
have either we or any other Imperialists been 
altruists. 

Our attitude towards those described as back¬ 
ward races will be the attitude taken up over a 
century ago by Dr. Moffatt, Dr. Livingstone, 
Bishop Colenso, and many other truly Christian 
men and women who marched across Africa with¬ 
out arms, often without food, trusting themselves 
to the protection of the God they worshipped, 
carrying the gospel of peace and love, and, by 
their lives, proving the truth of their teaching. 

This question of how we should treat these many 
millions of coloured people in Africa and elsewhere, 
is one on the answer to which will depend how much 
or how little we accept and are willing to practise 
the principles of brotherhood embodied in the 
word Socialism. For us who are Socialists there 
never can be any discrimination against those who 
have not been blessed, or cursed, if you prefer it, 
by civilisation. 

In our relationships it is not our right to impose 
our will by force, but it is our duty to try by 
reason to show those we wish to live with a more 
excellent way of living than their own. We make 
a big mistake when we white races claim that our 
way of life is suitable to everyone else. But what¬ 
ever else we may not know or understand, we do 
know that the white races do not enter the terri¬ 
tories of coloured races for the same reason as 
did the people I mentioned above. We go for the 
same reason and purpose as did the Spaniards 
when, with a ruthlessness and deceit never before 
known, they conquered Peru and large portions 
of South and Central America. Our own dealings 
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with India in the days before and after the rising, 
which we describe as a mutiny, our wars against 
Zulus, Kaffirs, Hottentots, and others, were not 
pious excursions for the benefit of the heathen, but 
demonstrations of our might and power so that 
we could secure the natural wealth deposited in 
their lands. Our people are not worse than others. 
In some respects, if people must be conquered and 
live under alien rule, I do believe the British are 
more humane; but, if I were a Frenchman, I would 
probably believe the same of the French. 

But Socialists cannot accept the theory or 
practice of the beneficent despot. We shall want 
to develop trade and commerce and do our best 
to teach the races under our flag what we consider 
is the best sort of relationship that should exist 
between us and them. We have no occasion or 
reason for trying to separate or break the connec¬ 
tion between us. The one difference between us and 
Imperialists is that we shall only retain our relation¬ 
ship with the free consent of those with whom, in 
our judgment, the decision should rest. We do 
not consider we have the right to say with whom 
the natives should trade, any more than America 
or Russia has the right to say with whom the 
natives of Britain should trade. Socialists in this 
matter consider the choice rests with the people of 
the country proposed to be or already occupied 
as a colony. 

Consequently, I like to believe that with the 
coming to power of a Socialist Government the 
subject races under the British flag will find them¬ 
selves treated as equals and that our relationships 
will be such that no question of separation will 
arise, but instead a partnership will be established 
which will enable both sides to be of mutual 
assistance and so add to the present common¬ 
wealth new States governed by the original peoples 
and living under the administration of their own 
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people, thus removing what is sometimes described 
as the terrible burden from the shoulders of the 
white races. 

We Socialists are the real Big Englanders, 
because we firmly believe in the Federation of the 
World, and consider every development which 
brings more self-governing peoples into our Federa¬ 
tion as a step forward towards that Federation. 

The self-governing Dominions are all of them 
in fact Sovereign States. They pay allegiance to 
King George as the head of the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations. He is indeed the outward, 
visible link which binds us all together. Neither 
the British Parliament nor the Dominion Parlia¬ 
ments have jurisdiction outside their own 
Dominions. All are absolutely free to stay in or 
go out of the Commonwealth. This fact is the 
cause of the rather bitter hostility of many Tories 
to the proposal to grant India full Dominion status 
such as is enjoyed by Australia. It is a great 
achievement for any nation to find itself founder of 
such a combination and the leading partner in it. 
The Statute of Westminster has come into being 
almost by accident. The resolution which estab¬ 
lished the right of absolute self-government was 
passed at the Imperial Conference held in London 
in 1926, and was accepted by Lord Balfour on 
behalf of the British Government. The resolution 
was as follows: 

“ They are autonomous Communities within 
the British Empire, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate one to another in any aspect of 
their domestic or external affairs, though united 
by a common allegiance to the Crown and freely 
associated as members of the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations. . . 

This resolution has never been fully appreciated 
either in this country or the Dominions. Some day 
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the union which now rests largely on sentiment 
and loyalty to the Crown will, I am sure, be 
founded on a more solid and endurable foundation. 
The claim made by ourselves that these huge 
stretches of territories should become a kind of 
self-contained Empire on similar lines to the 
United States is impossible of realisation. If the 
world was starting afresh such an arrangement 
might be possible, but Great Britain is the chief 
creditor power so far as commercial debts are con¬ 
cerned in the world. If we shut down trade with 
all other countries except the Colonies and 
Dominions, British nationals whose money is 
invested in foreign lands would lose their interest 
and repayments. The same situation arises when 
we strive by means of subsidies and quotas to 
develop our home trade. Questions in the House 
of Commons very soon show how the most 
hardened protectionists realise that a general 
closing of our ports against the imports of certain 
foreign states must bring ruin to money-lender^ 
and bankers. It is not possible to say how much 
longer this condition of things will continue. While 
it is true foreign nations like the South American 
Republics, Germany, and others owe considerable 
sums to British nationals, so also do all the 
Colonies and Dominions. The Australian States 
individually and collectively are heavily taxed to . 
raise the 50 or 60 million pounds which annually 
they must pay in Great Britain. It is certain as 
anything can be certain that unless we can take 
wheat, beef, mutton, and wool our bondholders and 
shareholders cannot be paid. If we do take our 
pound of flesh from all our debtors, then it is also 
certain that our own industries must continue in 
a condition of stagnation. 

The colossal borrowings and lendings during the 
past century threaten to ruin both creditors and 
debtors alike. The only way of escape is through 
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the bankruptcy court. No such court is yet 
established. If I were a representative of South 
American debtors to Britain, or of the New Zealand 
and Australian Commonwealths, I should ask for 
such a court to be established. It is true that 
some of the indebtedness of the Dominions may be 
due to unremunerative expenditure. We who live 
in Britain are no fair judges of this. It is, however, 
quite certain that a big part of the debt is due to 
the War. As to South America, wonderful stories 
are told of wild cat schemes on which loans were 
raised on the British money market at high rates of 
interest. An International Bankruptcy Court like 
our own established at Carey Street, London, could 
investigate these debts and let the world know all 
about them. Neither Socialist nor Capitalist 
Governments can hope to restore any sort of 
permanent trade in the world till this debt business 
is settled. Scarcely any nation, not even our own, 
is solvent. We think we are till a moment of crisis 
arises, as such a crisis did arise in 1914, and then 
we discover that the soundest banks and the 
strongest business houses cannot pay their way, 
and a moratorium to save the elite of the 
business world, together with smaller fry, is 
proclaimed. 

A new England ruled by Socialists would, I 
should hope, take the lead in putting an end to the 
present chaos and muddle. Great Britain has 
herself defaulted in her payments to the United 
States, and the sun still shines. No one is a penny 
the worse except the United States of America, 
who appear to be prepared to accept not being 
paid, as already they have so many goods they do 
not know what to do with ; and though they 
might like to make us pay, their statesmen know 
perfectly well that any payment in money or kind 
would be not only useless but harmful. So we 
default and nothing happens except that Neville 
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Chamberlain can boast a balanced budget and 
leaves the debt hanging in the air. 

I wonder what he would have done with Socialist 
Poplar when he was Minister of Health if we had 
done the same thing with our creditors. 

We have defaulted. Then Germany threatens 
to default. Immediately legislation is passed 
through Parliament with scarcely any discussion, 
which will impose severe penalties on German 
business people through the withholding of pay¬ 
ments for ordinary commercial debts. It is 
interesting to notice that certain payments due in 
respect to financiers and bankers were not included 
in this Bill. The Irish Free State defaulted, and 
for three years both the Irish and ourselves have 
tried hard to cut off our noses to spite our faces. 
But in the case of American debts to us the case is 
different : British nationals took up a loan which 
was first issued in America with a guaranteed rate 
of interest. Owing to the slump in the dollar, the 
value of these payments will be less. We have not 
threatened or bullied the Government of America, 
but have provided that our nationals shall get the 
biggest portion of their payments at the original 
value. So true is it that our actions towards each 
other depends entirely on who it is we wish to 
penalise. I am against all these penalties. No 
Government defaults for fun, and in the cases 
mentioned there was good reason and sufficient 
reason in the judgment of the Governments con¬ 
cerned why the default took place. 

I am glad we did not pay America. A Socialist 
Government in power will, I hope, take the lead 
and help our debtors out of their difficulties by 
joining with other nations in asking the Hague 
Tribunal to appoint a court to see what practicable 
scheme can be adopted to enable the nations to 
escape from this octopus of debts. But we must 
make up our minds never to embark on the same 
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road again. Means must be found not only to free 
ourselves from the curse of usury, but to free the 
world from this curse. This will be a gigantic task, 
but it is one which all of us should be willing to 
support with all our strength. No civilisation is 
worth while which rests on money-lending or usury. 
Something for nothing is a policy which creates 
every sort and kind of private and public evil, and 
while it lasts we shall never have peace in the 
world. 

We are, as I have said, at enmity with the Irish 
Free State over this usury business, and have 
enormous debts to settle with Germany. Although 
a kind of settlement has been patched up, every¬ 
body knows that no real settlement can be reached 
except by wholesale cancellation. So, I repeat, a 
new England ruled by Socialists will, I hope, take 
the lead in asking other nations to join in a frank, 
honest effort to wipe out this terrible incubus, and 
in future organise our trade and financial arrange¬ 
ments on a fairer and more equitable basis. 

Socialists will do everything possible to preserve 
and develop the British Commonwealth of Nations 
as an integral part of the Federation of the World. 
The Russian Union of Socialist Soviet Republics is 
an example for us all. Being Socialists, the Russian 
chiefs hope some day to find themselves part of a 
great union of Socialist States founded on mutual 
service and free exchange of goods. 

There is, however, a most important question 
concerning our relationships with the Dominions 
and that is, the conditions under which we should, 
as Socialists, organise our trading relationships. 
These will not be settled in an entirely satis¬ 
factory manner until the debt business is out of 
the way. Although this is the case, there is no 
reason at all why we should not immediately try 
and make a start on new lines, or rather, on lines 
which proved of great value and assistance during 
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the War. The foodstuffs needed to feed the great 
armies which were being raised, and the civil 
population in Britain mainly engaged in manu¬ 
facturing armaments, were considerably greater 
than in peace time. After some negotiation and 
special arrangements, the fighting and civil services 
were able to get beef and mutton at a price con¬ 
siderably lower than was being paid by public 
institutions for the same quality of goods. Meat 
for which the Poplar Board of Guardians paid 
is. 3d. and is. 6d. per lb., was supplied to the 
Government at prices ranging from 3^d. to 4|d. 
per lb. This was made possible because of a bulk 
purchase system which enabled the Australian 
wheat, wool, and meat merchants to sell their 
whole stocks at a price which gave them a good 
profit and saved the British Exchequer very 
considerable sums of money. 

If it is settled that we in England must return 
to agriculture and also develop as far as possible 
all our home industries, then we should give up 
fooling about with tariffs, subsidies, and quotas, 
and instead set up an import board for the purpose 
of buying direct from the Dominions and elsewhere 
such goods as we need for home purposes over and 
above what we could ourselves supply. This is as 
simple a proposition as it reads, and is more easy 
and cheaper to work than the complicated wheat 
quota subsidy or the very latest beef subsidy. A 
mere import board with trading relationships on 
ordinary lines is not enough. We are not disloyal 
to our international faith if we make an effort to 
develop to the utmost extent our own country and 
the lands of those with whom we are most closely 
associated. It is nothing but sheer, downright 
lunacy that anywhere within any civilised State 
there should be poverty and social disorder and 
misery. Yet in the United States of America and 
throughout the whole British Empire these crimes 
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against people exist. A Socialist England will 
tackle this problem so far as our own country is 
concerned, and will also strive to secure the 
co-operation of the Dominions and the people in 
the Colonies in an endeavour to put an end to this 
state of things. We should include any other 
country, whether Russia, the United States, South 
America, or Europe. But we could start with our 
own people at once. 

It is said that if emigration had continued after 
the War at the same average rate per year as 
before the War, there would be no unemployment 
in Britain and less on the Continent. But such 
emigration was impossible. The new countries 
were equally blasted by unemployment. The fact 
is the whole world suffers from the same stagnation. 
Here and there a small new nation like Czecho¬ 
slovakia seems able to raise its head above others 
for a moment, but it soon falls back into the same 
swamp, and in the world as a whole, poverty in the 
midst of plenty is seen everywhere. The Dominions 
and Colonies suffer from unemployment as we do. 
Some Colonies, owing to the terrible fall in prices, 
have been forced to receive assistance from Great 
Britain in order to avoid the disaster of wholesale 
starvation and bankruptcy. That this condition 
of affairs has lasted so long is a great reflection on 
the wisdom and intelligence of statesmen, finan¬ 
ciers, and industrialists. Nobody will argue that 
Great Britain or any of her sister States is really 
overcrowded. It is quite possible that the world 
as a whole, if the full possibilities of production are 
considered, is even under-populated. 

No Socialist will support emigration or migration 
as a cure in present circumstances. Even if a new 
Government has so foolish an idea, it would find 
that all nations have closed their ports to aliens 
except as visitors or to millionaires who are 
desirous of escaping income tax by residence in a 
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foreign land. The Governments of Britain and the 
Dominions, however, ought not to leave the 
question of migration where it is. There is no 
reason why we should accept the Capitalist argu¬ 
ment that because their scheme of production 
cannot arrange efficient, necessary consumption, 
the wide open spaces of the Empire must remain 
unpopulated and undeveloped. It may be that at 
some future date there will not be room for all 
people born into the world. I do not believe any 
such time will ever arrive. It certainly has not yet 
arrived. The Capitalist argument against more 
home production by setting the unemployed to 
work on land and in other industries, or to attempt 
any new schemes of migration, is that already we 
have too much of everything. 

I have discussed this question with many very 
able business people, and one and all they agree 
that it is useless trying to create more settlements, 
useless to develop more agriculture and other 
industries, because we already possess more than 
enough food and other necessaries of life. Econom¬ 
ists argue that if more goods are needed, private 
enterprise would supply them. 

I admit the truth of these statements, but con¬ 
sider that all that they prove is that modern 
Capitalism has failed, and because of its structure, 
must fail, in the most important task before the 
world to-day, which is how shall we bring to the 
service of mankind the enormous abundance we 
are able to produce ? I make no apology for 
repetition in this matter, because no matter what 
question we are discussing in relation to social 
and economic conditions, this one outstanding fact 
sticks out: there is no possibility within present- 
day Capitalism of balancing production by con¬ 
sumption, and there never has been such a balance. 
It is a quite simple point in economics. Con¬ 
sumption can never equal production while private 
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profit goes on. The prices of goods, to allow this 
profit to be made, will always be higher than the 
wage-earners can pay, in the long run. The 
problem of the “ empty spaces ” is only a more 
dramatic instance of this same thing. Conse¬ 
quently, there is no alternative before the world 
but to try a better way. I have tried to tell you 
what should be done in England with regard to the 
Dominions. There is but one road out of the 
present impasse. Debts must be scrapped. We 
must call the Imperial Conference together and 
discuss and put into operation a plan whereby the 
Governments of the Commonwealth should pool 
resources and start anew on better and more 
logical lines. Our migration must not be of 
families thrown into cities already overfull of 
unemployed people. We must first survey the 
Dominions. This is no hard task : with the aid of 
aeroplanes it is relatively easy. We must then 
map out big areas for development, discovering 
what is the nature of the soil and what minerals are 
present. We should plan townships and cities, 
factories and workshops, plan areas for wheat, 
fruit, vegetables, dairy and other produce, making 
up our minds that this piece of work is as necessary 
and as worth while as building a battleship or 
making poison gas. These townships and agri¬ 
cultural areas would be co-operative communities. 
There must be no question of borrowed money, 
which would only create in the future the same 
impasse as now. A special currency would be 
needed, and can be produced as easily as were the 
first millions of war-time Treasury notes. There 
must be the very closest and cordial co-operation 
with trade unions if this scheme is to be successful. 
No move of any sort should be made till agree¬ 
ment has been reached with the representatives of 
organised labour here in England and in the 
Dominions. 
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Under such a scheme the home Government 
would co-operate either with money direct or by 
undertaking to find the means for transferring 
those of our people who desired to assist in building 
a New England beyond the seas. The whole 
enterprise would be one of co-operative partner¬ 
ship. 

Let me repeat for the sake of clearness : I am 
not supporting or directly or indirectly proposing 
any scheme of individual migration or settlement 
such as has been previously experienced. My pro¬ 
posal is that a scheme should be prepared by 
the Governments concerned and approved by the 
representatives of organised labour here and in 
the Dominions, through which areas of land com¬ 
prising a million or two million acre sections should 
be quickly surveyed and afterwards utilised to 
the best advantage. Settlers would come from 
Britain and the Dominions in such proportions as 
may be agreed upon. The whole business would 
be organised on co-operative lines. There would 
be no private ownership of land or minerals, and 
industries would be organised as social services 
for all. The result of this would be that the rich¬ 
ness of the land for productive purposes would 
be used for the benefit of all. 

When I have talked with very able capitalists 
on this proposal, they have argued, as I have 
already pointed out, that in a world where wheat 
is being burnt, coffee thrown into the sea, fruit 
rotting in California and elsewhere, the Welsh 
valleys hushed to a deadly silence because of a glut 
of coal, it was useless to attempt the creation of 
new settlements. My answer is quite simple : 
under Capitalism, with production for private 
profit and its accompanying financial system of 
unlimited usury, there is abundance. The dis¬ 
tribution of this abundance is choked by this 
system so that poverty and riches sit together in 
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our midst. Nobody who knows the facts will 
argue that in actual reality there is too much of 
anything we really need. If every one is properly 
fed, clothed, and housed, there will be need for 
factories and workers to go full steam ahead. Our 
needs are illimitable. It is this which makes sheer 
lunacy of all schemes to turn abundance into 
scarcity. 

The unemployed will have an effective demand 
so soon as they put the steam plough into the land 
they have cleared of timber. All of us know from 
story books how what we call civilisation starts. 
There are no details and no written records. But 
one thing we are quite sure of : that somewhere, 
some time, our ancestors thought more clothing, 
shelter, and food than nature directly provided 
was needed by them, and in simple ways we can 
only guess about, started to provide for themselves 
the things they needed. And from that day to this 
progress of one sort and another has been made. 

I am asking that this English people, using the 
word English to include us all on this island and 
our brothers and sisters abroad—I am asking them 
all to take advantage of the breakdown of the 
present system and take a step further along the 
road we think of as progress. I do not believe 
“ God made us mighty ” or intends we should be 
in permanent control of huge portions of the earth 
to the exclusion of others. Socialists such as I am 
find ourselves partners in this world-wide domina¬ 
tion. We will not scuttle and clear away from our 
responsibilities. No. We will do all in our power 
to change our own and the outlook of other people. 
We will take up the “ white man’s burden ” with, 
I hope, a less hypocritical and a genuine meaning. 
We will see in these great British Dominions and 
Colonies not a means for making ourselves rich 
and powerful above our neighbours. We know 
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God does put down the mighty from their seat 
and will exalt the humble and meek. 

These are no idle words telling of idle dreams. 
Somehow we must find our way out of the tangle 
in which our own ineptitude and ignorance has 
landed us. One way is to make a great endeavour 
now to bring about a closer union between our¬ 
selves and others across the seas so that our people 
may enjoy the blessing of peace and plenty. 

It will all need planning and organising, and 
much moral and spiritual sacrifice and effort on 
the part of those to whom these tasks are entrusted 
to carry through ; but the men and women will be 
found. We discover them when slaughter, rapine, 
and plunder is needed, and we will find them in 
greater numbers with more enthusiasm when we 
wish to rebuild human society on the lines of 
co-operative service. If you ask me what will be 
our relations to other nations such as China, Japan, 
Russia, the Continental States and America, I say 
I want us, as I want all other nations, to clear our 
own doorstep first, but most certainly I do not 
desire an exclusive British Commonwealth stretch¬ 
ing across the world, fighting against all others for 
markets and raw materials. It is said, “ Whom 
God has joined together let no man put asunder.” 
I do not claim Providence as the author and giver 
of the Empire to Britain. I only claim that the 
fact of its existence cannot be ignored and must 
dominate one’s thoughts when thinking of world 
problems. 

Breaking up large political units for the sake of 
breaking up is a backward step. During the War 
nationalist sentiments were whipped up to the 
point of fury. We all became touched by the 
sufferings of small nationalities, and many of us 
were prepared to approve of extreme sub-divisions 
which were contrary to common-sense. Every 
nation, however small, has the right to retain and 
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encourage its own language, literature, culture, 
and civilisation, and any attempt by another 
nation to interfere with its educational or other 
similar activities is unforgivable. But to proceed 
from that to agree, as many well-intentioned 
people did in 1919, that all these smaller races 
should forthwith set up fortified frontiers, with 
customs barriers, armies, passports, and inquisi¬ 
tions of every kind, is the sheerest imbecility. The 
more nations are united the better for everybody. 
I am no more going to break up a British Socialist 
Commonwealth than if I lived in Russia I would 
try to separate the Ukraine from the Soviet Union. 
It is a ghastly mistake that all Russia’s Baltic 
possessions, except the little window at Leningrad, 
were separated from her. There was and is no 
reason why all these struggling states should not 
have been part of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics instead of being dependent republics in 
pawn to European and British money-lenders. 

The British Dominions will stick together 
because none of us will force our schemes on the 
other, but in holding together we shall never 
forget we are increasingly part of a world-wide 
economy, and our Commonwealth will endeavour 
to unite with whomever will unite with us in 
spreading abroad the principles of co-operation. 

Ultimately it is the United States of the World 
which is our goal and the building up and develop¬ 
ment of our Commonwealth is one big step forward 
to that goal. 
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Thirteen 

INDIA 


A SOCIALIST Government will have very many 
difficult national questions to deal with. None of 
these will be more urgent or less difficult than the 
problem of India. 

The Labour Movement is pledged to grant not 
self-government only, but self-determination to 
that great nation. One of the best pieces of work 
carried through by the Labour Government was 
setting Mahatma Gandhi free and bringing him as 
an honoured welcome member to the Round Table 
Conference. I do not object to the criticism of 
those who say we have no right to claim to have 
kept our promises to the Indian people when (as 
they say) we put 50,000 Indians into prison, most 
of them without a trial. There is truth in that; 
even so, Lord Irwin and Wedgwood Benn never 
forgot that their main task was not coercion but 
conciliation. Though they did what all Govern¬ 
ments do to maintain order, at the same time they 
made it clear that they considered the use of force 
a grim necessity, but understood that force was no 
remedy. Even while Gandhi and his friends were 
in prison they carried on negotiations under the 
most difficult conditions, and finally succeeded in 
gathering together the most representative con¬ 
ference of Indians ever held. 

The Labour Government was driven out of 
office. The India Conference closed down, never 
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to be re-opened on the same representative basis. 
A Committee representing both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, while I write this, is considering a White 
Paper submitted by the Government. This White 
Paper represents the proposals which the present 
Government will embody in legislation for the 
future government of India. I do not propose to 
discuss these proposals. As far as I can gather, 
all that is vocal and representative in India rejects 
the scheme as quite unsatisfactory. What sense, 
then, is there in discussing it ? 

Meantime, I am informed by all my Indian 
friends and by my English friends who have lately 
visited India that the economic condition of the 
masses goes from bad to worse ; that millions are 
living lives of malnutrition and semi-starvation. 
The British Trade Union Movement has done 
splendid service, through its members on the 
Whitley Commission and the deputation it 
sent to India, in proving that apart from all 
questions of political change, the social conditions 
of the workers cry aloud for redress. George 
Hicks, David Grenfell, and other Labour M.P.s 
have impressed this side of Indian life on the 
Commons. No one denies the truth of this indict¬ 
ment. The official defence comes to no more than 
saying, “ It might be worse.” 

I shall not attempt to prove that no Englishman 
has done any good in India. I gladly pay my 
tribute of homage and respect to the thousands of 
men and women who as civil servants, medical 
missionaries, and in many other ways have done 
their best to mitigate the ravages wrought by 
disease, evil customs, and starvation. Even so, 
in India, as in England, the charity which loving 
hearts bestow can never take the place of justice. 
The Salvation Army and other organisations spend 
huge sums of money here and give untiring 
devotion and work, striving to make life more 
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bearable for slum dwellers, but none of us think 
this is any reason why slums should exist or should 
prevent us from doing all in our power to sweep 
the conditions which create slums and destitution 
off the face of the earth. 

When we admire the hard work of those British 
who have tried to help the Indians, we must 
remember the true picture of Indian conditions. 
We must bear in mind the fact that every penny 
of wealth drawn from India to pay salaries, 
pensions, and allowances to the multitude of 
British officials, soldiers, civil servants, viceroys, 
governors of provinces, etc., comes from a nation 
of 300,000,000 people, most of whom live at a 
standard of life which reduces vitality almost to 
vanishing point. Also, let us never forget that in 
making great reservoirs, building railway tracks 
and creating the New Delhi, the British take a 
very considerable toll from India in the shape of 
interest on loans and dividends for companies. 
These “ benefits of British rule ” are benefits paid 
for in hard cash, and well paid, too. This tribute 
is almost entirely spent outside India. I have 
tried to get figures to show what this total drain 
is, but no reliable figures are as yet available. But 
that a nation so rich and bountiful in the posses¬ 
sion of natural resources should be so poverty- 
stricken, is a fact that should make every 
Englishman have the deepest suspicions. 

Roman conquerors settled in their territories. 
They treated backward nations like ourselves very 
harshly, and often inflicted forced labour. But 
in those days the wealth wrung from the natives 
was largely spent in the country. Irish landlordism 
was one degree worse because rents were spent 
abroad, by landlords who never saw their estates. 
British and French loans to Ismail Pasha, the 
sometime Khedive of Egypt, were spent likewise 
in the haunts of gambling and vice outside that 
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country. Britain as an Imperial power draws huge 
sums from India, and this is spent just as absentee 
landlords would spend it—away from where it is 
earned. Much of the wealth of all of us comes to 
us in this way and is strictly parasitical. We shall 
have to be prepared to give this up, and we shall 
also have to leave the Indians to provide their own 
civil service, army, and other services. 

Whatever the Press may say, we do not in fact 
make India rich and contented. Our rule leaves 
her desperately poor. Think of the condition of 
her people, most of whom are illiterate, and masses 
of whom live under conditions of semi-starvation. 

None of our fathers who conquered India went 
there to make her prosperous. They went for 
purposes of robbery with violence, or—with the 
more civilised—as traders out to make a very 
large profit. Clive and Warren Hastings and all 
the long list of viceroys have been expected from 
the moment they took office to foster British 
prosperity. From time to time they would stop to 
assure the Indians that the interests of both 
nations are identical—just as other people repeat 
the equally foolish phrase about the interests of 
capital and labour being the same. Of course, 
intelligent people who are intellectually honest 
know this is quite untrue. Not even Indian 
Capitalists believe it. Now that India has entered 
the field of Capitalism, and coal mining is in full 
swing, Indian Capitalists say their first need is 
protection by means of tariffs against British 
competition. 

The over-riding fact which I desire to emphasise 
is that side by side with the political problem, 
there is the basic economic problem of the con¬ 
dition of the people, which means that a Socialist 
Government in power will have to face the terrific 
problem of how to keep millions of people alive 
while the future government and administration of 
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India is being settled. We will be obliged to take 
on many of the financial burdens now being borne 
by these starving multitudes, and we shall be 
called upon to spend our own substance in efforts 
to create a new social order in villages and town¬ 
ships. 

None of this work can be efficiently done by 
aliens—that is, by us. Indians may ask our help, 
but in the main if village life is to be restored and 
made of service, then the people who alone can do 
the job will be Indians. The terrible pity is that 
young India, like young Ireland during my 
generation, devotes so much time to politics that 
these conditions do not receive the attention they 
deserve. Indians will find, as Jawaharlal Nehru 
has told them, that they must turn their attention 
to the economic demands of the Indian masses as 
well as to their political needs. 

What then is to be Labour’s policy over here ? 
Nothing new. We must stick to our oft-repeated 
statement that it is for India to decide whether she 
will join us as a partner, or break the connection 
and become a foreign power. The British govern¬ 
ing class has received great benefits from India. 
The Indian Civil Service, the Native States, the 
Army, have all found for its sons innumerable 
well-paid posts and pensions. We ought to be 
willing to pay back some of the debt we owe. I 
am sure that the Socialist movement will only ask 
for partnership on terms of mutual aid and service 
to each other. We shall ask that the tie which 
binds us together will be one not of domination, 
but of brotherhood. 

As to what form the Government of India should 
take : this must be settled by Indians themselves. 
There is not the least likelihood that any scheme 
formulated in London will ever be voluntarily 
accepted, and in this matter it is imperative that 
any scheme should be freely worked by Indians. 
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All we have to consider is how we can best secure 
the drafting of such a scheme. We Socialists have 
declared that Indians must themselves choose 
whether to remain with us or no. How shall we 
settle this and the question of future government ? 
I have come definitely to the conclusion that 
Annie Besant’s scheme is the only way. She 
advocated the plan adopted in relation to Aus¬ 
tralia. Then Britain gave the Australian States 
the task of drawing up their Federal Constitution 
and merely endorsed it afterwards. Some years 
ago, Dr. Besant and a group of representative 
Indians with the valuable assistance of our good 
friend and life-long champion of India, David 
Graham Pole, drew up a Commonwealth of India 
Bill which Harry Snell, John Scurr, and myself 
and others introduced in the House of Commons. 
Our contention was that this scheme, with such 
minor modifications as Parliament should impose, 
would make a definite advance along the road to 
Dominion status. But the Bill never got a second 
reading. Now, years after, Englishmen are draft¬ 
ing schemes which, as I say, and as they know, are 
certain of rejection. There is only one way out 
for a Socialist Government. We should summon 
or ask Indians themselves to summon a Constituent 
Assembly and hand over to that assembly the task 
of deciding the future government of India. 

This is both logical and common sense. By this 
means we do give self-determination and self- 
government. There will certainly be an outcry 
that “ the Assembly will be captured by the 
extremists.” Certainly Conservatives will raise 
that cry. But they will have far worse things to 
cry out about, for our own House of Commons will 
have been captured by “ extremists ”—ourselves. 
Do not let us be frightened by noise. 

More serious criticism will come from people who 
assure us that the racial and religious sects will 
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never agree. This is not true. The one thing that 
is clear from recent history is that an outside 
power like ourselves never can secure harmony 
here. Only an Indian state stands any chance of 
doing so. 

The main point for us is to make up our minds 
that we shall be prepared to leave to Indians the 
task of deciding with whom she will or will not 
federate, and the sort of federal government she 
will set up within her own dominions. 

She might follow America and set up autonom¬ 
ous states, federated with the Centre ; or she 
might choose government from the Centre. This 
is for them, not for us, to decide. I am certain that 
if those who speak for the Indian states and India 
under British rule are once convinced that they 
have free choice to remain with us or leave us, they 
will, on terms, desire to remain. That is, of course, 
if we have been able to convince them that self- 
government means that Indians do manage Indian 
affairs, just as Australia and Canada manage 
theirs. 

We of the Labour Party have agreed with this, 
and have added the further stipulation that such 
membership must be the free will act of India. 

Given equal status with all other Dominions, 
the people of India under the Statute of West¬ 
minster have the unequivocal right either to 
remain with us or go out. The Labour Movement 
in supporting the right of choice for India is only 
asking for her the same rights as those enjoyed by 
other Dominions. 

The issues are already decided, and written 
down in official documents. All we have to do is to 
make up our minds to do what has been promised. 
The sands of time are running out. This nation of 
300,000,000 people, occupying territory as large 
as Europe without Russia, awaits the coming to 
power of the Labour Party with its Socialist policy 
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of democracy and freedom. I hope we shall be 
worthy of their faith and confidence. We have 
learned for ourselves that the true test of success 
in government is not the pomp and majesty of 
courts, armies, and autocrats. The well-being of 
nations will be found in love and comradeship. 
The people of the East are awakening. We are 
alien in religion and race, yet we eat and drink, 
wake and sleep, suffer pain and sickness, poverty 
and crime together. We are part of each other, 
children of one Father. 

It is our God-given opportunity to wipe away 
the legal and other measures which prevent India 
entering of her own free will into the family of 
nations. Let us all see that we do all that in us 
lies to ensure that opportunity shall not be lost 
because of ignorance or fear. 
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Fourteen 

WAR, DISARMAMENT, AND 
PEACE 

IN the England I desire to see brought into being 
there will be neither armies, navies, nor air forces 
—no Imperialism. We shall rely not on brute 
force but on the bonds of co-operation, love, and 
brotherhood between nations, which are the only 
effective bonds for binding us together in peace and 
harmony one with another. All people desire 
peace, but unless there is a complete, fundamental 
change in our mental, moral, and spiritual outlook 
on life, there will never be peace. 

No mere limitation of armaments is enough. 
Signatures on parchment are not enough. We must 
break with the past as completely as when a piece 
of metal is split in order to assist in building a 
bridge. Fear is our most terrible enemy. Govern¬ 
ments and individuals fear each other. They 
stupidly imagine there is not room enough, not 
raw material enough in the world for all. They 
vainly imagine that wealth is only possible for the 
few at the expense of the poverty of the many. 
The servants of Abraham and Lot quarrelled and 
fought till Abraham, wisely realising that there 
was lots of room for all, moved on. There has 
always been plenty of room, even though nature 
occasionally breaks loose and destroys men and 
all his works. 
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To-day we live in a world of abundance. Our 
difficulty is how to dispose of tin and iron, steel 
and copper, rubber and wheat, and all the vege¬ 
tables, fruits, meat and fish, poultry and eggs which 
are produced. Man in this matter is the most 
stupid animal on earth. Possessing great brain 
power, inheritor of the accumulated knowledge of 
the ages, the best use to which he can put these 
great gifts is to allow millions to suffer hunger, 
privation, and death because there is abundance 
and at the same time war against each other with 
the most foul and fiendish weapons in order to 
secure the means to obtain exclusive rights 
over the abundant resources nature gives to 
man. 

I often think all of us are mad, living in a 
universal mad-house, so insane are we in our 
dealings one with another. The greatest insanity, 
however, is seen in the fact that all Governments 
described as civilised rely for security and peace 
on war and preparations for war. They talk of 
peace with their tongues and all the time get ready 
for the bestial work of destruction. I am writing 
this on June 30th in hospital. Outside, for weeks 
past, big and little aeroplanes have been flying 
overhead. To-day a great air pageant is taking 
place. I hate and detest the whole business. Man 
has learnt to fly and defy the elements. I admire 
and respect the young men who, risking life and 
limb, climb to the skies and show the wonderful 
knowledge, power, courage, and skill possessed by 
man. I considered it a privilege to count the late 
Lord Thomson as a friend. Yet as I hear the 
droning of the engines and watch the manoeuvres, 
and look on the buildings to be bombed, and know 
that all that is active in our public life and tens of 
thousands of people will applaud not only the 
courage and endurance of the airmen (all of us will 
ungrudgingly do that), but also approve and cheer 
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the object for which the air force is created—when 
I realise this terrible abuse of knowledge and power, 
my heart almost fails me and faith is on the brink of 
despair. 

Can any sane person really approve this terrible 
preparation for war ? War of one nation, men, 
women and children, against another ; war which 
means, as Mr. Baldwin says, wholesale destruction 
of human life and materials. I repeat, as an old 
man, I most sincerely respect and honour the 
courage and indomitable faith of the airman in his 
machine and himself as pilot, but it is the use of 
him that Governments have in view which terrifies 
and horrifies me. Every church throughout 
Christendom should, when at the bidding of King 
George we went to our cathedrals and churches on 
pilgrimage, every priest and minister should have 
bid us remember the warnings of the scripture and 
turn away from faith in such weapons and leave 
ourselves to the mercy and protection of God. 
They ought to have warned the nation that arma¬ 
ments mean war, that every increase brings war 
nearer. 

Some time in the ’nineties, I remember, there 
was a great naval show in London. We saw 
torpedoes of various kinds and wonderful boats, 
and we were told that a big new navy would 
prevent war. From that time till August, 1914, 
Britain, France, and Germany prepared for war. 
All statesmen preached peace ; the Czar Nicholas 
issued his famous rescript. The Hague Tribunal 
and the Entente Cordiale came into being, and 
were hailed as the harbingers of peace. We know 
now that the Entente Cordiale was the first step 
on the road that led to August 4th, 1914. During 
the same period, or just previously, war in the 
Sudan, war in South Africa, big and little wars on 
Indian frontiers, these were the occupations of 
Britain. There was also war between Japan and 
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Russia, war in the Balkans. Yet all the time 
statesmen, kings and emperors talked and wrote 
of peace. Some especially gifted wiseacres carried 
on the stupid, ignorant propaganda that to secure 
peace we must be prepared for war. Well, 
August, 1914, came, and with it one of the most 
colossal and bloodiest wars of all time. 

The mentality that at one and the same time 
worships at the manger shrine of the Prince of 
Peace and engages in universal slaughter has 
always baffled my intelligence, and does so now. 
How can I believe in the Fatherhood of God 
and the gospel of Jesus if in days like the present 
I support preparations for universal slaughter, 
knowing as I do that the British Government has 
refused to join Russia in an effort to secure com¬ 
plete and universal disarmament; has refused to 
join America, France, Italy, and Russia in an 
effort to internationalise all aerial navigation ; and 
has refused to give up the use of bombing against 
people who have no power of retaliation ? I ask 
myself, has the British nation gone mad ? Are our 
rulers super-lunatics, not responsible for their 
actions ? Then I think of myself. Why should I 
stand outside the crowd and take up an attitude 
which in my judgment is sane, though to the 
masses it seems insane ? My view, and the view 
which I shall preach while I have breath is that 
the fear which causes reliance on armaments, 
which causes sane men to act insanely, is a baseless, 
senseless fear, founded on a complete misconception 
of life and all life should mean for us all. 

To read or remember the speeches against war 
which have been made in one’s own life is enough to 
discourage and break the heart of anyone really 
desirous of seeing peace established and disarma¬ 
ment a fact. When one’s mind wanders over the 
prophecies of the scriptures, the promise of peace 
which the coming of Christ heralded, the most 
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sanguine and enthusiastic advocate of love and 
brotherhood may be pardoned if, seeing the con¬ 
dition of the world to-day and yesterday relative 
to war, he becomes both cynical and hopeless. 
I confess that if I relied only on what I see and 
hear from friends and opponents alike, I should 
give up in despair the pursuit of peace. I am, 
however, not of those who give up faith and hope, 
and especially is this the case in regard to Socialism 
and international co-operation. I do, however, 
find myself in considerable difficulty trying to dis¬ 
cover who the advocates of permanent peace really 
are. Whenever a war—no matter whether it is a 
small or a great struggle—breaks out, the world¬ 
wide Labour Movement, the Christian churches of 
all lands, advocates of peace, members of associa¬ 
tions formed to prevent war, all discover what to 
them are sound, convincing reasons why the 
international solidarity of the working classes in 
the belligerent nations should be smashed to 
pieces. Christians of all denominations and all 
nations discover that God is on both sides, and 
that Christ himself may be asked to bless the 
banners of the belligerents. As to members of 
peace societies, these for the most part seem able 
to convince themselves that the particular war of 
the moment is quite exceptional and that their own 
country must be supported. The doctrine “ My 
country right or wrong ” is accepted and lived up 
to. Of course, there are very many splendid 
exceptions. Some men and women of all creeds 
and none, always and in all circumstances keep 
their faith. Were this not the case, our faith in 
each other or in any good cause would be utterly 
destroyed. Mr. Wilson towards the end of the 
Great War, when he first blazed the trail for peace 
and issued his Fourteen Points, appeared to many 
of us as a man sent from God. Very soon, however, 
we discovered that honest and sincere as he may 
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have been, and as I most certainly believe he was, 
he was forced by circumstances he could not con¬ 
trol, and by men more able and astute than him¬ 
self, very largely to abandon his own policy and 
give his adherence to a policy in many respects 
directly opposite to that which he had laid down 
as just and equitable. The whole world is reaping 
the result of this betrayal. 

I do not intend to re-hash the story of the 
blundering incompetence and apparent dishonesty 
which has characterised statesmen of all nations 
in the professed pursuit of peace. The past three 
years have seen an exhibition of make-believe 
such as the doings of the worst diplomats of all ages 
could not excel. 

I hope all who read this book will get a copy of 
Labour’s scheme for peace and study it. It is not 
a scheme which out-and-out pacifists will be able 
to support, or which Socialists will in all respects 
approve. Pooled security or collective security 
and defining the aggressor is all to the good, and 
may, I hope, lead us some long way on the road 
to total disarmament and the abandonment of 
Imperialism in every shape and form. 

But I am not going to content myself by refer¬ 
ring readers to a pamphlet. I think there are 
certain very definite things that a Socialist 
Government ought to do at the outset. In the 
first place it should dissociate itself from any 
treaty, understanding, “ gentleman’s agreement,” 
or anything which is made between our military 
chiefs and those of any other nations. If such 
agreements are now being made, or are made in 
the future, then a Socialist Government should 
repudiate them, and should publish them in full 
when repudiated. 

The second thing that it should do would be to 
publish all treaties and engagements that it finds 
in the archives, and further announce (and pass a 
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law) that no obligation of any kind is binding 
which is not published. 

The third thing that it should do would be to 
announce that its signature would not be attached, 
in any circumstances, to any document binding it 
to make war on any condition : and that any 
existing treaties carrying that obligation were 
from that moment abrogated. 

I desire that my countrymen—my England— 
shall lead the way clearly and definitely for peace 
by going much further than is at present possible. 
Do not think I am a person imagining vain things. 
It is as clear to me as to others that many conver¬ 
sions will have to be made among people in Britain 
before the Royal Air Force is abolished, and its 
place taken by a force raised and controlled by an 
international authority, or an agreement accepted 
whereby every dispute between ourselves and 
other people shall go to arbitration and ourselves 
pledged to accept whatever decision may be 
arrived at. 

I am full of admiration for those who have 
thought out and framed this scheme, and while 
doing my utmost to persuade men and women to 
accept the full and complete pacifist position, shall 
support anything that appears to turn men’s 
minds away from reliance on brute force. I have 
always supported a police force in our own land ; 
but we do not rely on the police for security. It 
is the goodwill of people towards each other that 
preserves the peace, not bolts, bars, prisons, or 
police; and while I support an international 
police force, I want people’s minds turned away 
from the idea that people must be kept in order. 
We must pin our faith to something nobler than a 
gas bomb or a submarine, and that is the justice 
of our cause, and be willing to accept the decision 
as to the right or wrong of our cause of those 
appointed as judges to decide such questions. We 
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must decide where we will take our stand, if on 
force or reason. I want us unreservedly to take 
reason as our guide. 

My object, however, in writing this book is to 
state what I hope a Socialist Government will 
attempt to do when in power in England—that is 
when we are a nation of Socialists. I ask you to 
consider why nations require armaments. Why 
is it that people with apparently nothing to quarrel 
about suddenly find themselves hating and 
slaughtering each other ? There may be some 
people who love slaughter of men and animals 
because of bloodlust. The number of such persons 
is very few. Certainly most people who have taken 
part in war learn to hate and detest it as a bestial, 
loathsome business. In spite of this, people 
possessed of the finest characteristics of the race 
do fling themselves into the horrible carnage of 
war with enthusiasm and to the very utmost of 
their strength. The reason is exactly the same as 
that which flings good people into the Capitalist 
struggle for wealth. Everybody almost without 
exception fears poverty and want. All of us who 
are parents dread the thought that any of our 
loved ones may be out of work, poverty-stricken 
applicants for public assistance. This fear dogs 
the life of the masses, and rich people are in a 
similar plight, for riches still have a knack of 
appearing to take wings and fly away. This fear 
is expressed on a wider scale by the nation as a 
whole when war is talked about. We hear of 
British interests being in danger. This was the 
excuse given in Parliament in defence of the 
Opium Wars waged against China. It was to 
the interest of certain people who grew the opium 
flower in India that the Chinese should smoke large 
quantities of this detestable poison, and so in 
defiance of all that was vocal in China, opium was 
forced upon that nation, and at least four wars 
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were fought to enable this to be done. The only 
British interest to be served in this case was the 
interest of those who desired to make, and did 
indeed make, huge fortunes out of this devilish 
traffic in the bodies and souls of men. Fear that 
this so-called British interest might be destroyed 
was the reason the wars were waged. All our wars 
against small and great Powers may be traced to 
the same cause. The war which we know as the 
Great War was waged for exactly the same reason 
—fear. Fear of German capitalist expansion ; in 
all the Middle East, in the great territories in 
Africa, in South America, and in China her bagmen 
and commercial travellers were daily taking trade 
from Britons. Serbia was to some extent—and 
still is—an unimportant Power, but her position 
on the map of Europe made it possible for her to 
be used as a means of preventing the construction 
of an iron road across Europe into Asia for the 
development of German trade in the East. 
Ignorant people may curse the Kaiser as they will 
as the author of the last war. The truth is, he was 
but a pawn in the big struggle that has gone on 
since man began—the struggle for power and con¬ 
trol of natural wealth. Neither nations nor 
individuals can possibly live at peace with each 
other if they rely on force to enable them to become 
wealthy and believe that ruthless competition for 
raw materials and markets is the only way of life. 

Socialists such as will rule in the England of the 
future will realise this, and will also understand 
that the perpetuation of fear will only disappear 
from our lives when as individuals and nations 
we give up this murderous policy for economic 
supremacy and substitute in its place a co-opera¬ 
tive policy which will share the good things of 
nature with each other. We shall get pooled 
security by collective action along these lines and 
in no other way. Mutual distrust arises when as 
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in Middle Europe to-day new economic forces have 
been let loose by the creation of new states who in 
pursuit of the means of life have brought ruin and 
confusion of what remains of the older empires 
which they have displaced. The economic rise of 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia has helped create a 
situation for Germany and Austria which at 
present appears insoluble. Had the men who made 
the various peace treaties been possessed of vision 
and imagination, they would have realised that the 
destruction of the economic unity of Austria, Hun¬ 
gary, Germany, and Russia by the creation of a 
score of small powers would create the confusion 
and anarchy which for the past sixteen years have 
cursed European life. A change was needed when 
the political power of the old empires was smashed. 
This was no reason for creating economic anarchy. 
Men possessed of vision would have created 
economic unity by insisting on a political and 
economic federation of Europe, including Russia, 
with self-governing units as in the United States 
of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics of Russia. Within these unions there 
is absolute free trade between all parts, and 
Europe will be obliged, even if Capitalism con¬ 
tinues, to adopt a similar policy. Italian, French, 
and German disagreements, their unwillingness to 
disarm, are entirely due to economic insecurity 
which all Governments believe can only be secured 
by the maintenance of huge armies and armaments 
for the purpose of holding valuable areas of coal 
and iron and steel deposits to the exclusion of their 
neighbours. 

I am not wanting to be unduly censorious, but I 
do think it is imperative that we Britishers should 
clear our minds on this subject. We ought to 
realise, when we hear talk of the White Man’s 
burden, that what that means is that we have 
fought our way into every corner of the globe, and 
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hold, by force, huge portions of the richest parts 
of the world. 

Lincoln Steffens, the American publicist, in his 
autobiography just published, tells an illuminating 
story of the Peace Conference, which runs roughly 
as follows: Clemenceau asked his colleagues 
whether they were really in earnest in their pro¬ 
fessed determination to disarm and thus make 
future wars impossible. Wilson, Lloyd George, 
and the rest said, “ Yes, of course.” “ Then,” 
replied Clemenceau, “ we must all give up our 
overseas possessions. France must give up North 
Africa, America the Philippines, Great Britain 
India, and so on.” Whereupon all these peace- 
loving statesmen again with one accord declared 
that this was not what they intended, and pro¬ 
ceeded to draft clauses for the Peace Treaty which 
disarmed Germany alone and merely promised 
themselves and the world that general disarma¬ 
ment would follow later. 

But as a result of the determination of the 
Western Governments to hold down their colonies, 
these promises were vain, however sincere the men 
were who made them. I do not deny that sincere 
efforts have been made towards disarmament. 
Politicians and diplomats have worked very hard. 
Innumerable conferences have been held since 
1920. Men as dissimilar as Viscount Cecil, 
MacDonald, and Henderson—greatest of them all 
in the cause of peace—Chamberlain, Briand, 
Stresemann, and many others have toiled inces¬ 
santly for disarmament. 

But their most earnest endeavours were useless 
because the nations they represented wanted 
something impossible. They wanted to disarm 
and to hold and increase their imperialist gains. 
This is an impossible hope. Consequently, after 
negotiations lasting three years, the inevitable end 
has come. The whole result of it all has been that 
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the one disarmed power, Germany, is proposing to 
rearm. We are offered only a repetition of the 
same promise that some day everybody will 
disarm. 

I am not ashamed to confess that I believed that 
the League of Nations would by collective action 
bring the world to reason and disarmament, and 
that I am now bound to admit that I was wrong. 
Others may still hold the views I once did, but I 
feel now that there is no chance for either disarma¬ 
ment or peace until the nations who desire peace 
determine to abolish the economic conditions that 
create and keep going the war spirit. The Great 
War was not fought for fun or because men enjoy 
slaughter. Psychological explanations which tell 
us that it was an outburst of human nature's 
natural will towards war and combativeness are 
unconvincing. The War was not fought from a 
spirit of pugnacity, for adventure, or in a burst of 
rage. Nor was it fought for freedom or to save the 
oppressed. It was not Belgium and its invasion 
which led France, Russia, and Britain to prepare 
their schemes against Germany long before 1914, 
or the German Kaiser to build a huge navy and 
increase his armies in alliance with Austria, also 
long before 1914. The Great War was fought for 
economic reasons. At the end, victors and van¬ 
quished found themselves half-ruined in the 
process. 

And now history is repeating itself. The Vienna 
Conference held after the final defeat of Napoleon 
was held to lay down terms for a new world of 
peace and security. Alas, all hopes were smashed 
and the big powers, just as at Versailles, shared the 
plunder. The wicked cutting up of Poland was 
one of the vilest betrayals which followed the 
professions of those who attended that Conference. 

After the Great War the League of Nations 
came into being with its Solemn Covenant and 
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Articles pledging action against those who might 
be guilty in the future of breaking the peace of the 
world. Soon after, the Powers with interests in the 
Pacific signed a pact guaranteeing the integrity 
and independence of China. Then came the 
Kellogg Pact which solemnly pledged the signa¬ 
tories never to resort to war. 

Each time a new treaty was signed pledging 
peace the real will to peace actually decreased. 
Neither in South America nor in the Far East has 
the League secured action against war-makers. The 
Pact guaranteeing China her integrity has proved 
worthless. The Kellogg Treaty is an empty promise 
since the Japanese invasion of Manchuria. No 
reliance is now placed on any of these treaties 
by any Governments : they all increase steadily 
their guns, their submarines, and their aeroplanes. 

Why is this the case ? Surely, there is but one 
answer. Statesmen fear each other and do not 
believe each other. In disarmament conversations 
each brazenly proposes to abolish weapons danger¬ 
ous to his own country and retain those which it 
can use most effectively for its own purpose. I 
have often said privately that all who take part in 
Governments are, in these matters, invariably not 
willing to tell the truth. You may say I must 
include myself. Yes, I do. The fact is we are all 
carried away with the idea that words when used 
by diplomats have a different meaning from when 
used by ordinary people. We forget what is the 
essential dishonesty that blocks all our efforts. No 
great Power is willing to give up its imperialist 
policy. All desire to hold what they, by force, have 
stolen, and to have the power to take more should 
necessity arise. Until this condition of things is 
changed there is no hope for permanent peace. 
Treaties are still scraps of paper, and “ necessity 
knows no law” is still the ruling motto with 
states desiring advantages over their neighbours. 
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If these can be secured by bribery, persuasion, or 
other peaceable means, well and good. If not, then 
force in spite of treaties and agreements must be 
used, and the Great Powers all admit this to be the 
case. 

Japan is not an uncivilised nation, neither is 
China. Both were members of the League of 
Nations, both signed the Kellogg Pact, both sat 
as colleagues in the Council Chamber, both 
attended the Disarmament Conference. Yet 
Japan has coolly invaded China, annexed huge 
provinces, set up a puppet Government, and defies 
the world to turn her out. The League, after 
months of delay, has denounced her as the 
aggressor, and Japan has given notice to leave the 
League. Before doing so, in words which will for 
ever be remembered, the leading representative of 
Japan threw across the Council Hall a challenge 
to the European Powers : “ Let him who is with¬ 
out sin cast the first stone.” Japan, late in the 
day, has entered the field of capitalist exploitation, 
and is following in the footsteps of those Powers 
who trampled under foot the Chinese and other 
Asiatic nations, and for a time held Japan in 
thraldom simply to secure economic advantages 
and unearned wealth. 

Although the League is a ghastly failure, I am 
not in favour of abandoning it in despair. We 
must hold on to the present League, hopeless and 
helpless as it is to hold its members in check. But 
all Socialists, and certainly all Christians, must 
work for the reconstitution of the League of 
Nations into an organisation which will abolish all 
forms of Imperialism. The first step in this 
direction is to make the League truly repre¬ 
sentative of all races. The peoples of Africa and 
Asia should be free to join and to bring their 
grievances against the Powers to the tribunal and 
arbitration of the League. I do not mean literally 
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arbitration by the League. I do not think members 
of the League should try and judge each other. 
The International Tribunal at the Hague should be 
given increased scope and power to consider all 
international disputes and give decisions which all 
should be willing to accept. 

There must be for us Socialists no halting at 
half-way houses. Our goal internationally must 
be a federation which will give mankind full and 
complete economic co-operation. We must extract 
ourselves from the strife which competition for 
raw materials and markets engenders, and instead 
of wishing to paint the map red for Britain or 
America only, we must without reservation be 
willing to share with others what we at present 
possess. There is no other way of salvation. 
International wars are caused because of these 
economic disputes which are fundamental and 
inevitable under Capitalism. So let us concentrate 
and dedicate ourselves to the task of converting 
our own people to the principles of co-operation. 

You may say this is Utopian. No, it is truth 
and common sense. We must accept Clemenceau’s 
challenge and be prepared to put our all on the 
altar of peace and goodwill, and cease singing 
“ God who made us mighty, make us mightier 
yet.” There is not a shred of support anywhere 
for the theory that we English are God’s chosen 
people to dominate and exploit the world. It is 
sheer blasphemy to suggest anything of the sort. 
If we have a mission, and I most sincerely believe 
we have, it is to lead the world away from war at 
home and abroad along the road to peace. 

We who lived through the last war know how 
near to smashing everything worth while we were. 
We know how cheap human life became, and the 
horrors men inflicted on each other. But who can 
forecast what may happen if another, more 
devastating, war should come ? All our plans for 
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betterment would be swept away and another 
period of stark barbarism ensue. But, friends, this 
will not be. You and I remain. We Trade 
Unionists, Socialists, Co-operators. We will unite 
and by our propaganda and example lead the 
world back to the Galilean and follow the example 
of those early Christians who for three centuries 
endured terrible persecution and death rather than 
join in the mass murder of their fellow men and 
women. 

We must give up relying on the belief that we 
can stop a war by a general strike, or by individual 
action against war when it comes. I should sup¬ 
port these or any other measures men might take, 
but I know that once the danger of war comes, 
people’s minds are tortured through fear. It is 
now, not then that we must prevent war; and so 
I urge our great movement to make a new start, 
support every effort by whomsoever it is made to 
lessen armaments and spread the love of peace. 
Let us boldly take our stand on the firm, solid rock 
of truth and tell the world that our coming to 
power will mean the abandonment of Imperialism, 
and a mighty effort to re-create the League of 
Nations on the basis of economic co-operation—a 
co-operation which will mean that no nation will 
exploit another but all will work for the common 
good. We could then cheerfully abolish all 
armaments and rely simply on a police force 
organised solely for police purposes while these are 
needed. I want you, though, to have the faith and 
confidence that once the economic causes of war 
are removed, there will be no reason for either 
police or armies. At present an international 
police force controlled by Powers dominated by 
Imperialism might be a great danger. My appeal 
is for a new vision, a new international order within 
which Imperialism will have no place. 

Great Britain under Capitalism leads the world 
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in Imperialism. Our far-flung empire is in all 
parts of the world. We have most to give up. We 
shall be safer, stronger, and wealthier because we 
shall have discovered that the true bulwarks and 
defence of nations are to be found, not in the 
strength and power of its armaments, but in the 
truth and justice displayed in its relations with 
other nations ; and in its faith that the good of 
each people is the good of all; that in this beautiful 
world there is room for all, and that with faith in 
our ideals of universal brotherhood we shall 
establish that federation of the world by which 
alone we shall escape the terrors of war and enter 
on the blessings of peace. 





































Fifteen 

FASCISM 


THE growth of Fascism throughout the world 
was for a very long time watched by Englishmen 
with a sort of light-hearted indifference. We held 
our meetings of protest and were genuinely 
indignant at such horrors as the murder of Mat- 
teotti. But we always believed, openly or secretly, 
that regimes of such degraded brutality could 
never be set up in countries like ours, with con¬ 
stitutional traditions and, what is more important, 
a strong Labour and Trade Union Movement. 
Such disasters might happen to foreign countries, 
not to us. We maintained, most of us, the same 
aloofness when Hitler first appeared on the 
horizon in Germany. He proclaimed a frantic 
nationalist creed of egoism and hatred, and 
demanded Germany for Germans, with a total 
exclusion of all those not of Aryan blood (though 
nobody can tell you what an Aryan is), and 
especially Jews, from all positions of trust in 
industry or the State. His bombastic speeches 
were not only cruel and silly; they seemed also to 
be the sort of dreary nonsense that nobody would 
listen to. So we continued to receive them with a 
sort of hilarity and contempt. But while we, and 
even some Germans, thought in this way, Hitler 
had behind him enormous secret funds and an 
ever-growing private army. Early in 1933 he 
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seized power by a trick arranged with some of the 
Junkers then in power, and from that moment it 
became clear that Fascism or Nazism was nothing 
to be laughed at. As newspaper and private 
reports came to hand telling of the complete 
suppression of all freedom of press, speech, or 
organisation, of deliberate and organised murders 
and floggings, we asked ourselves, could this be 
the Germany that broke the Kaiser, and that by 
a general strike in 1920 defeated the Royalist 
attempts at restoration ? Alas, the news was only 
too true. The Germany of 1920 still exists, but 
it has been submerged and terrified by an outburst 
of a kind of bloodlust which attacked and 
destroyed most mercilessly Communists, Trade 
Unionists, Social Democrats, Jews, Co-operators, 
Democrats, Republicans—in fact, everyone who 
would not subscribe to a creed which in England 
would be repudiated even by the most extreme 
Tories. There was more to destroy in Germany 
than there was in Italy years before, so the blood 
baths were bloodier, the tortured more numerous, 
and the terror more Complete. 

Since Hitler came to power the usual results of 
massacre have followed. Those who took to the 
sword have died by the sword. Rohm, Heines, 
and some hundred others (how many no one 
knows) have been slaughtered in a sort of gangster 
war. Dolfuss, who installed a similar regime in 
Austria on the dead bodies of the Socialists, has 
been killed by a rival set of murderers. But out of 
all these murders there has come no prospect of 
freedom, only a likelihood of more blood and 
misery. 

It is not sense, however, to imagine that we can 
explain the horrible history of these countries by 
thinking that Germans, Austrians, and Italians are 
more stupid or more brutal than other nations. 
Every nation has a proportion of criminals of the 
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Fascist type, and an even larger group of foolish 
people who are taken in by violent nationalist 
ravings. What we have to ask ourselves is : how 
did it happen that these types of people were able 
to get control in those countries ? The answer is 
not very difficult. Mussolini and Hitler did not 
gain their power merely by appealing to pugnacity 
and hatred. These emotions have always existed. 
It was economic necessity that made their appeal 
successful. The peoples of Italy and Germany 
had been driven into a corner by the economic 
disaster—the same disaster as is pressing less 
heavily on ourselves—and no other party or com¬ 
bination of parties had been able to find a way 
out. 

This was the essential reason, even more 
important than the failure of the Socialists and 
Communists to unite before the Fascist danger. 
This was important enough. If they had been able 
to unite, they might have staved off the danger 
for the moment. They might have gained a 
breathing space, and a breathing space might 
have meant salvation. But such a unity could be 
no more than a momentary defence against a 
sudden attack. It could not possibly turn back 
the Fascist tide unless those two parties were 
agreed upon a constructive programme of the 
way out, which would have provided for the 
common man an immediate release from his 
miseries. And on this point these two parties are 
so far apart still that that was not possible. 

When we are inclined to condemn the German 
Socialists and German Communists for their 
supineness we must remember that men who feel 
deeply and who think they see the road out of 
chaos and disorder clearer than anyone else must 
not be cursed because of their inability to change 
their most cherished convictions suddenly. Equally 
we must not imagine that we have no gentlemen 
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in our island who would not behave as savagely 
as any Nazi, given a chance. We English have 
some black records. The methods employed 
against Ireland during her long years of subjuga¬ 
tion—especially by the Black and Tans—the 
massacres of the Indians after the Mutiny, our 
Imperialist ways of putting Soudanese, Chinese, 
Zulus and Afghans “ in their places ” are not such 
that entitle us to imagine ourselves superior to 
other nations. We have also to remember that 
we ourselves have some share of responsibility for 
the existence even of German Nazism. The 
victorious Allies and the German Kaiser must 
share with Hitler the disgrace and shame which 
the present German Government has brought upon 
the German nation. The ghastly war, the penal 
peace, the hypocritical disarmament of Germany 
as a pretended prelude to general disarmament— 
all these penalties, including the loss of all her 
colonies, drove the German nation to despair and 
forced the Germans to accept the promises of 
Hitler that the German nation should now, by 
discipline, hard work, and loyalty to Germany 
alone recover her manhood and free herself from 
the economic thraldom and the threat of 
war. 

But however true this is, and however many 
excuses we may * be prepared to make for the 
Germans, it does not mean that we ought for a 
minute to tolerate the expansion of Fascism any 
further than it has already gone. We must resist 
the spreading of this disease as vigorously as we 
can, no matter how it started or where it appears 
in our country. The British race, so far as the 
forms of democracy are concerned, is the one strong 
bulwark against the universal spread of this evil 
form of government. At present the British 
Commonwealth of Nations is free of this tyranny. 
I hope that throughout the Commonwealth there 
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will be an ever-growing force of public opinion that 
will prevent the development of this deadly poison. 
But though I hope this, I am not of those who 
think there is no danger of dictatorship in this 
country. In spite of what has happened on the 
Continent, and the disgust expressed in the Press 
and by public men, there are many people in 
Britain who are tired of the word Democracy and 
view the coming to power of a Socialist Govern¬ 
ment with dismay. Some of them try to dress up 
Fascism in more polite costumes than the German. 
Such people as Lord Salisbury, for example, hope 
to endow the House of Lords with dictatorial 
powers by destroying the limitations imposed on 
their lordships by the Parliament Act. They will 
become Fascists the moment a chance appears. 
Officers serving with the forces, others who have 
retired but still yearn for a job of ordering people 
about, Tory members of Parliament, one or two 
bishops, some clergy and literary persons, have 
either joined the British Blackshirts or are quite 
obviously and openly in sympathy with this form 
of Government, which pleases them chiefly as a 
means of keeping the workers in subjection and 
defeating all Socialist plans for national ownership 
of land and industry. I am not taking these 
people too seriously when I say they are a public 
danger, because they preach and practise the 
doctrine that an organised and well-to-do minority 
has the right by force to overturn the constitution. 
Nobody, least of all I myself, would dream of 
interfering with peaceful propaganda, but when 
propaganda means bloody revolution, such propa¬ 
ganda should be instantly stopped. 

In case you may think I am being nervous or 
fanciful about this danger, and not in order to 
revive any bitter feeling, I must remind you of one 
or two incidents. The most significant is the 
Ulster rebellion before the War. This was actually 
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organised, and not even organised secretly, by 
members of His Majesty’s Privy Council. Army 
and naval officers let it be known that they would 
not obey orders if called upon to act against the 
army of rebels. In more peaceful times than 
to-day, and in the light of day, with a Liberal 
Government in power, Carson’s revolutionaries 
raised and equipped an army numbering 100,000 
men, officered by men who had taken the Oath of 
Allegiance, and now openly declared their inten¬ 
tion of breaking it. No one was ever punished for 
this seditious behaviour. No one was court- 
martialled. Those concerned, who desired to do 
so, were allowed just to retire. Mr. Asquith, as he 
then was, appeared to be acting with energy at 
one minute when he took on the office of Secretary 
for War in addition to the Premiership, but even he, 
aided by Lloyd George and Winston Churchill, 
was quite unable to muster up courage enough to 
disperse this illegal army or to stop the continued 
importation into Ireland of arms and ammunition 
from Germany. The Act of Parliament granting 
Home Rule to Ireland was not allowed by these 
rebels to come into force and later on was actually 
repealed. 

Here was a case of a coup by the same sort of 
gentlemen as will fill the Fascist ranks which was 
completely successful. The Government of the 
day bowed before it. They did not bow before it 
because the Ulstermen were honest and devoted 
to their cause, and because their own kind Liberal 
hearts would not allow them to use coercion. 
When James Conolly and others, who were not 
gentlemen and did not belong to the best clubs, 
revolted, the British governing class found it 
could persecute and suppress sincere and devoted 
men with the greatest comfort to its own con¬ 
science. 

What has happened before will happen again. 
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Conservative and Liberal Governments have a 
tender heart for Fascist violence, and insurrec¬ 
tionary and illegal movements are allowed indulg¬ 
ently to grow up in the shadow of the Government, 
with no more than a verbal rebuke. The present 
“ National ” Government has given an obvious 
proof that it is as cowardlily and foolishly com¬ 
plaisant as the Liberals were at the time of Curragh. 
Is it possible to imagine that Socialists or Com¬ 
munists would have been allowed to equip a private 
army and drill it, and proceed on a path of incite¬ 
ment to violence and hatred up to a horribly brutal 
scene like that at Olympia ? Of course not! 
Sentences of imprisonment would have rained left 
and right. But only a mild verbal disapproval 
has been expressed of the Blackshirt bravoes. 

This is partly, of course, due to another 
significant piece of Government policy—Lord 
Trenchard’s alteration of the character of the 
Metropolitan Police Force. We in the Labour 
Movement thoroughly distrust the new organisa¬ 
tion of the Metropolitan Police Force. This has, 
in our judgment, turned the Metropolitan Force 
into a class organisation. Nor is it only in London 
that the safeguarding of the right of public meeting 
and of marching is carried out by the police in a 
biased manner. The incidents in Suffolk in con¬ 
nection with the Tithe dispute with the theatrical 
erection of barricades would not have been 
allowed if Communists or Trade Unionists had 
been concerned; and though in the end prosecu¬ 
tions did take place, nothing of any consequence 
happened to those arrested. Working people 
would not have been allowed to do this kind of 
thing without interference from the police. And 
compare the force of police detailed off to control a 
march of half-starved unemployed from East 
London with the very scanty escort provided to 
watch the Blackshirts, though Olympia showed 
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us how far these gentry are to be trusted to be 
well-behaved ! The propaganda of the Fascists is 
a direct attack on the Constitution. They organise 
and drill openly as did the Ulster rebels for the 
purpose of gaining by force what they demand if 
they can get their way by no other means. They 
are treated with exactly the same amiable indulg¬ 
ence. They are not prosecuted. Tom Mann is ; 
and that not for what he has done or said he would 
do but what he might say or do. 

Other advances towards a Fascist State have 
already been made in Parliament since the Labour 
Government was tricked out of office, just as Dr. 
Bruning’s changes in Constitutional procedure 
paved the path for Hitler. Three men, subject to 
nobody and checked only by one muddled vote in 
Parliament, may put what tax they please on 
imports. The two Walters, Runciman and Elliot, 
have been given power to give quotas to every 
form of agricultural produce and other industries, 
including shipping. The past three years have 
shown in general a great advance in the practice of 
legislation by reference and handing over vast 
administrative powers to ministers. In one direc¬ 
tion in particular we have taken a long step along 
the road to dictatorship : a small Junta of men 
and a woman has been given absolute power of 
life and death for a period of years over all able- 
bodied persons needing public assistance. This 
proposal now embodied in an Act of Parliament 
was supported by huge majorities in both Houses. 
Only Socialists and Trade Unionists, aided by some 
Liberals, strenuously opposed this new form of 
dictatorship. Although many leading statesmen 
denounce Fascism, when they almost in the 
same breath vote for measures like this, they 
are encouraging what they profess to con¬ 
demn. 

There is a daily crescendo of contempt poured 
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out against elected persons. The world economic 
breakdown is laid at the door of democratic 
Governments. There is much to be said against 
the pomposity and ignorance of some elected 
persons, but it is a species of madness to put every 
evil which befalls man down to the ignorance or 
cupidity of Governments. Those who rule in a 
country such as ours may and do help or hinder 
the nation in its everyday work, but ultimately 
prosperity or poverty depends entirely upon 
whether we accept one social order or another as 
best to live under. The forms of democracy we 
have inherited give us that power. This is the 
fundamental difference between Social Democrats 
and Fascists. The Blackshirts who organise in 
Britain tell us kindly that they will retain the forms 
of democracy but will use these forms as they were 
used under Hitler at the German elections. In 
Germany the Dictator controlled the Press, wire¬ 
less, and public meetings, and all voters were free 
—free to vote as he told them. Hitler’s followers 
took good care to see the vast majority did as 
they were told. After the election the Parliament 
was closed. It is nothing but nauseating cant and 
humbug for British Fascists to mention the word 
“democracy” in connection with such humbug 
and make-believe. It is possible to respect men 
who denounce democracy and claim the right of 
themselves as being the most fit to rule to seize 
power, but to mix up democracy with the pure 
despotism in Italy and Germany is a trick so 
insolent as to deceive no one. Be sure that all 
who support the British Fascist movement must 
be taken as those who believe in one-man rule as 
against the will of the many, and as for those who 
tell us democracy is too firmly rooted in this 
country ever to be overthrown, my answer is “ Open 
your eyes, see what is happening, and remember 
what happened twenty-five years ago.” Who, in 
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1906, would have imagined it possible that the 
Ulster rebellion could have been organised under 
the eyes of a Liberal Government and be victorious 
over it ? Those who control news and those who 
rule us and who believe in Capitalism are as 
fanatical in their beliefs as we are, and if the 
system of life which they accept as something 
sacrosanct is likely to be destroyed by a Socialist 
Government, it is perfectly possible they may 
turn to the Blackshirts for salvation. 

Even apart from this there is a grave danger of 
a Fascist advance in Britain. Our country is 
rapidly being filled up with a new propertyless 
class of workers : black-coated workers increase 
and multiply, manual workers in productive 
industries grow less. But the educated classes 
who have escaped the thraldom of manual labour 
now find themselves faced with the problem of 
unemployment which they once thought was only 
the fate of the “ lower orders.” The effect of the 
formation of huge national and international trusts 
and combinations, improved machinery and all 
that is called rationalisation have entered count¬ 
ing houses and warehouses, and as a result many 
thousands of these mostly young and middle-aged 
people turn a ready ear to those who promise a 
short, easy road to salvation. There is a whole 
host of young enthusiasts, men and women, who 
love England and believe in her destiny, and who 
see that some rapid action is needed. They have 
seen two Labour Governments come and go and 
nothing very striking happen. Unemployment, 
poverty, destitution, preparations for war con¬ 
tinued ; indeed, these evils seem to thrive and 
prosper. No one is able to promise any quick 
turn towards sanity. The Blackshirt message, 
based on a hoary-headed falsehood, seems to 
promise immediate relief. The unwary, not 
understanding that no great change such as is now 
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needed to save mankind is possible without the 
conscious willing consent of the masses, are apt to 
accept at their face value the promises of these men 
who follow leaders who dress them in uniforms and 
teach them to march and drill. There is always 
an appeal which the egoist dressed in a theatrical 
manner and with great powers of speech and pride 
in himself is able to exercise with great effect on 
the unthinking and those who like the glamour and 
excitement such persons know how to create. 
Although this may be so, our Labour Movement 
should be able by its propaganda and earnestness 
to counter and make very small all such organisa¬ 
tions as those of the Blackshirts. The Labour 
Movement must revise its propaganda so as to 
appeal, more intelligibly to these harassed and 
desperate members of society. We must realise 
that the progress of Capitalism is ironing out, like 
a vast steam-roller, class differences that once 
seemed immense. Producers in every grade, the 
clerk and the artisan, the book-keeper, and the 
navvy, are all liable to replacement, one by the 
uncanny mechanical book-keeper, and the other 
by the steam shovel. Many small employers and 
shopkeepers live an even more precarious existence 
than the workers they employ. The multiple store, 
the huge combine, ruthlessly crushes both. We 
of the Labour Movement must throw down all 
barriers and call into our ranks men and women of 
all trades and classes. There is a place for all of 
them. They need us to save them from the poverty 
with which present-day conditions threaten them. 
These are the classes from which the Blackshirts 
hope to gain their support by the old gospel of 
divide and conquer. Our business is to teach the 
exact opposite. Unity will save us all; unity that 
means we are all working toward one end which is 
to free our nation from the curse of usury, competi¬ 
tion, and greed. 
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This may be very fine talk, you may say, but 
what will a Labour Government do in fact if it is 
faced with a militant Fascist Movement ? I can 
answer at once that one thing is certain : no 
Socialist Government worthy of the name will 
ever allow private armies of any sort or kind to 
be raised, and officers and men in the services and 
police, will, I feel sure, be as willing to help main¬ 
tain law and order under a Socialist as under any 
other Government. The few who may wish to 
rebel would be faithfully dealt with and com¬ 
pelled to leave at once the services they had 
dishonoured. Not in any circumstances will a 
Socialist Government allow organised bodies of 
any kind to march and drill in uniform. No self- 
respecting Government can possibly allow any 
set of people to organise for its overthrow. We do 
not allow citizens to murder each other or to burgle 
their neighbours’ houses. People who are pacifists 
have never, so far as I know, advocated the aboli¬ 
tion of the police force, or declared in favour of 
allowing everybody to do as they please. Whether 
this be the case or not, I am quite certain that all 
those who may attempt to impede by unlawful 
means the work of a Socialist Government which has 
received a mandate for Socialism from the electors 
will receive short shrift. No armed forces will be 
allowed except those needed for the protection of 
all citizens. Both officers and men connected with 
the police or other forces may rest assured that no 
repetition of Curragh Camp incidents will be 
tolerated. I do not believe and never have thought 
that any large number of officers or men will prove 
either disloyal to the King or the Government, and 
I only mention the determination of a Socialist 
Government to keep order and preserve the con¬ 
stitution. This may appear to some people incon¬ 
sistent with my advocacy elsewhere of a general 
Christian attitude. I am sorry if it appears so : 
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I do not think it is so. Our objective is the aboli¬ 
tion of international war, and I cannot see how that 
aim should require us to permit the cold-blooded 
organisation of a civil war. We know exactly 
what follows upon a Fascist victory, and if 
we do not as soon as we can make sure that 
it is impossible, then we are not friends to peace 
at all. 

So, with regard to resistance by the Blackshirts 
or the House of Lords or the bankers or anyone 
else, I repeat that no nonsense will be tolerated. 
The mandate given by the electors will be carried 
out in its entirety. We shall do this in a satis¬ 
factory and complete manner the more certainly 
if we are supported by a great majority at the polls. 
But, large or small majority, I am sure the days 
will be ended when self-appointed dictators, backed 
by vested interests, whether these be financial, 
banking, money-lending magnates, or Fascist 
organisations, will be allowed to flaunt themselves 
and their mischievous propaganda throughout the 
land. A free Press and free speech will be allowed 
to all, but we shall put an end to all fraudulent 
and other organised efforts by whomsoever these 
may be made to overthrow a Socialist Government. 
It has been said that no intrigue, no organisation is 
really dangerous once the aims are known. We 
know what Fascism is : we know it now not 
merely by its propaganda but also by its deeds. 
It is a good saying which tells us “ By their fruits 
you shall know them.” The fruits of Fascism are 
to be seen all over Europe in the suppression of 
every sort and kind of individual freedom. We 
may and do find reasons to explain why various 
nations have submitted to this most cruel and 
brutal of all tyrannies. None of these make this 
monstrous destruction of freedom either tolerable 
or acceptable. We must, therefore, organise all 
who will join us and in the most determined manner 
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counter the Blackshirt propaganda by putting 
before the nation our Socialist policy, and by our 
conduct enable people to understand once Socialists 
come to power they will commence building the 
truly Co-operative State. 
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Sixteen 

TICKET-HOLDERS AND TRADE 
UNIONISM 

T HERE is much discussion among thinking 
working people as to what will happen to Trade 
Unions under a Socialist Government. All workers, 
men and women, to-day ought to be active, 
intelligent members of a trade union ; they should 
take part in the work of the union. A ticket-holder 
who does no more than pay his dues is not a real 
trade unionist at all. As industries are transferred 
to the State, and Socialism becomes the rule of 
life, then trade unions will become more and more 
necessary. So far from becoming superfluous 
they will have fresh and more important work 
to do. 

The trade guilds of the Middle Ages came into 
being to preserve the “ craft,” to maintain stan¬ 
dards of handicraft and skill. In a Socialist State 
the unions or guilds will be needed for the same 
purpose. Not, of course, to preserve the right to 
pursue heavy manual labour, which turns fine, 
physically strong men into strained and ruptured 
wrecks, but instead to co-operate with scientists 
and inventors in the genial task of reducing labour 
of such a character to a minimum. Neither God 
nor nature ever created man for ever to burrow 
into the bowels of the earth as miners do to-day. 
Not only miners working coal, but those engaged in 
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quarrying and mining for tin, ironstone, and so on, 
live unnatural lives, and there are many other 
trades which are unnecessarily dangerous. Under 
Capitalism, when all labour-saving devices are used 
to produce heavier profits with relatively fewer 
work-people, trade unionists fear the coming of 
change and often would prefer to carry on without 
the labour-saving devices. In a society where 
every machine was used to lighten labour and raise 
the standard of life, every such improvement will 
be a blessing and therefore welcomed. 

The coal miners who to-day are thrown out of 
work when electric coal-cutters are brought in 
would welcome these wonderful machines if they 
were used to make better conditions for all. In 
speaking of miners, I do so not because they will 
be an exception, but simply as an example of what 
will happen in socialised industry. We cannot too 
often remind ourselves of the fact that it is very 
doubtful if the coming of machinery and all the 
wonders that surround us has really lifted to any 
appreciable extent the load of worry which comes 
to all of us through life. It is certain that wars 
become more horrible and brutal because of 
machinery; that the terrible bugbear of unem¬ 
ployment has always been with us since machine 
Capitalism began ; and though life may be longer, 
the uncertainty of a livelihood in old age is more 
worrying and perplexing than it once was. 

If our industries are all socialised, as they will be, 
all workers will unite in trying to discover better 
and more efficient methods of working and increas¬ 
ing production with less labour; electric coal¬ 
cutters and conveyors will be welcomed ; all the 
new improved machinery of the cotton trade will 
equally be welcomed by spinners and weavers. 
The same is true of all industries. With communal 
ownership we can practise the teaching that man 
works to live, not lives to work. The function of 
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the unions will be to co-operate with each other 
in planning both production and distribution. 

Elsewhere I have dealt with currency and 
finance. It is, however, as well to point out here 
that all questions of distribution (which in effect 
will be questions of wages) will be discussed and 
settled together. No one will be able to judge 
better what there will be to be done than those who 
are doing the work. When Socialist principles are 
fully accepted, equal sharing will be taken for 
granted. Even so, some will want more than 
others and some want different articles. These 
and all other similar questions must be decided 
by those chosen by the workers themselves. Do 
not imagine that in saying this I am indulging in 
an amiable form of dreaming. There is no gain 
for the workers in a Socialist State so necessary, 
so worth while, as this I am suggesting for them, 
which is the right of not merely sharing in manage¬ 
ment, but of actually determining how goods shall 
be distributed in order to ensure that all the 
advantages which rationalising and machinery 
bring shall be used for the good of the workers. 

I am insistent on this because I include with the 
workers all who in any way contribute by hand or 
brain to the work of the nation. The workers of 
all sorts, scientists, engineers, chemists, elec¬ 
tricians, and others, will co-operate with each other 
to produce the most and the best. I do not expect 
full equality all at once, but do expect that a 
Socialist administration will do its utmost to bring 
all workers to understand that everyone’s needs 
to the very fullest extent must first be supplied 
before there is any differentiation in payments 
and that the end of all our efforts is to secure for 
all what each may feel he needs. 

I can see quite clearly how easy it will be during 
any abundant strawberry season, abundant apple 
crop or an abundant wheat harvest, to increase 
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consumption of fruits by sending them far and 
wide to every part of the land, and to issue the 
necessary currency for their purchase. The main 
thing we should avoid is the wicked scandal of 
burning foodstuffs, pitching food back into the sea, 
while somewhere in the world there are people in 
need of these gifts of nature. When production 
is so great as to defy all consumption, we can, as 
in Pharaoh’s day, store away our surplus against 
the days of drought and shortage. 

There is another consideration which is worth 
while mentioning. In a Socialist State, all able- 
bodied persons will be workers. We shall maintain 
no idle rich. Literally, we shall organise to ensure 
that the principle “ from each according to his 
ability, to each according to his need.” The latter 
is easy to accomplish, because when all allowance 
is made for upheavals and freaks of nature, it is 
approximately true that in the matter of producing 
the necessaries of life, man has conquered and 
continues to conquer the forces of nature. Perhaps 
it would be better to say that each day he learns 
more clearly how to use and harness the forces of 
nature for the service of man. In all this work, 
those who carry on the day-by-day work will have 
a voice. This does not mean there will be no 
discipline, no order, and each person will do as 
he pleases. Of course, no such thing will happen. 
We shall all accept more discipline because we 
shall be working for ourselves—in fact, for each 
other. I have often been challenged about this 
and told that I am in favour of a worse tyranny 
than any imposed in Capitalist concerns. I do not 
think any of these criticisms apply. Conditions 
will be entirely changed. 

To work for the profit of another person is a 
disheartening business at the best. You know that 
if production goes up sufficiently you may only 
throw yourself and your colleagues on to the street 
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because of a “ crisis of over-production.” Even if 
your firm is so magically run that it escapes this 
universal disaster, you know that all the energy you 
put in only goes to line some shareholders’ pockets. 
When a worker knows that the industry which he 
serves is run for the benefit of all, he will be far 
more willing to put his full energy in. 

I have no doubt that while at work people will 
be expected to carry out their job in the most 
expeditious and efficient manner possible, knowing 
that all benefits come back for the good of every¬ 
one. All men and women, with rare exceptions, 
will themselves desire to produce the best possible 
results. 

As to management: men and women are not 
such fools as to imagine that everybody will be an 
instructor or director. 

I often wonder what will happen to handicrafts. 
It is quite certain that these will be preserved; 
either in leisure hours, when making things for a 
hobby may in some measure keep alive the desire 
to work with one’s hands instead of by machine, 
or there is another and better way which, I have 
some hope, will be adopted. Each trade, except 
very hazardous ones, might well set apart a number 
of workers whose function will be to keep alive 
handicrafts and all occupations needing personal 
skill apart from machines. As to the fine arts— 
music, painting, and research ; a Socialist society 
will be rich enough to give “ genius ” its full 
chance. No longer will those who desire to set 
forth the beauties of nature and man on canvas 
or walls suffer and die of want, disappointment or 
hunger, nor the musician, longing to bring his art 
into the life of the people, be driven to suicide. 
No, there will be a full, adequate place for all 
these in the new England I visualise created by 
the masses. 

Making plans for organisation is all very well, 
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and can do much to help us on the road to our 
ideal, but nothing can take the place of human 
effort and endeavour. We ought to start now, 
getting everybody into our unions. We must get 
rid of mere ticket-holders, and replace them by 
conscious trade unionists, and this should be done 
now. Fascism is the enemy of trade unionism 
and democracy, and can only be fought by those 
who themselves live and act as trade unionists 
and democrats. We must start learning now how 
to make democracy and trade unionism work, and 
the best way to do this is to look at our own move¬ 
ment, see how it works, and what we ourselves 
are doing to improve things. And you who are not 
trade unionists or Socialist, ask yourselves why. 
No one likes Fascism with its bullying, blustering 
brutalities, its hatred and its persecutions, but 
Fascism grows because we who say we love 
democracy are too apathetic and often too selfish 
and indolent to join any fighting organisation on 
behalf of truth and justice. 

The advocates of dictatorship to-day are very 
scornful of our faith in democracy. They tell us 
that the actual working of the democratic 
machine shows it to be a farce. There is some 
truth in this. Those who, like myself, remember 
the revolution in House of Commons’ procedure 
when the Closure was introduced, and who, during 
the past forty years have taken part in trade union, 
Labour Party, and Socialist organisation, are 
forced to admit that while on paper we appear 
to be ruled by the people, as a matter of fact, we 
are governed both within the Movement and 
outside by, relatively speaking, a very few people 
indeed. 

I do not, as I once did, now believe in the over¬ 
whelming power of the Press. I have too often 
seen those who own the newspapers over-reach 
themselves. All the same, the tendentious treat- 
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ment of news is a tremendous power, and the daily 
reiteration in millions of newspapers of slogans and 
war cries does have an enormous weight in forming 
people’s minds on any subject. In saying this, 
I must also say that, in my opinion, the power of 
the Press and platform to cloud issues is becoming 
less and less ; more people think for themselves 
than ever before. We must never allow our self- 
conceit to persuade us that people who vote 
against us are ignorant and thoughtless. Many 
of them vote that way because they think that 
way. Still, when all is said, there is a huge mass 
of people who consciously or unconsciously think 
and act as they are told. These people in the 
conduct of the affairs of a nation do in fact make 
democracy a farce. The same is true of all organisa¬ 
tions founded on democracy if the democracy is 
simply a set of ticket-holders. If that is the case, 
then there is no democratic control. 

Let us consider our own Movement. A trade 
union is governed by its members, and the Labour 
Party by its members through local Labour Parties 
and central executives. My long years spent in 
Bow and Bromley and East London in trade 
union, Socialist, and local government work, and 
also as a member of the National Executive of the 
Labour Party, have shown me that only a very 
few of us manage the affairs either of our trade 
union, Socialist society, or the Labour Party. 

No one is especially to blame for this—that is 
if the word “ blame ” can be used in this connection 
at all. One reason is the quite extravagant amount 
of deference and respect paid to office-holders and 
leaders. Self-conscious inferiority is the badge of 
all who belong to the working class. I include 
myself in this condemnation. When one of us, 
for whatever reason, and by whatever means, 
climbs out of the ordinary rut, those left behind at 
once look upon him as a superior person. He 
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seems suddenly to undergo a change and to become 
the superior of those who elected him and who, at 
the same time, “ put their thinking out ” for him 
to do. 

In my own mind there has always been, since 
I can remember, a tendency to revolt against this 
over-appreciation of those who were described to 
me as great men. All the same, I must confess, 
if I speak the truth, that Hyndman, W. E, Glad¬ 
stone, Keir Hardie, the Webbs, Shaw, and others 
always appeared to me to know more than I did. 
I felt that persons with my limited education must 
be intellectually their inferiors. 

Still, I cannot say that my actions showed that 
I was incapable of action on my own. I was born 
a rebel, and however much I missed the value of 
education, there always remained with me the 
solid truth that understanding comes from our¬ 
selves, that intuition is more powerful than either 
wisdom or knowledge gained from books. Now, 
in the arrogance that old age brings, and having 
lived side by side with these great ones, my 
opinion of their superiority is not so great as it was. 
They were all better educated—in the way in which 
schools educate people ; they could all speak and 
write ably and in a convincing manner, and their 
brain power was infinitely greater than mine ; 
but when we consider the politics and actions of 
these leaders, we find they are just ordinary 
people, making the same stupid blunders as anyone 
else, and in some cases, proving themselves less 
capable than persons blessed with less education. 

In order that democracy in our Movement shall 
not be a farce, but shall now and hereafter in a 
Socialist State function effectively, I want to make 
a plea to young people for more self-reliance. Not 
more cocksureness, but a determination to think 
out problems for themselves and formulate policies. 
They should not be over-awed by personalities 
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or leave their thinking to their leaders. I am an 
out-and-out advocate for unity within our ranks, 
but this must be true unity based on conviction, 
not a senseless uniformity based on ignorant 
acquiescence because our members have lazy 
minds. To our people has been given the gigantic 
task of saving world civilisation and securing the 
triumph of democracy. We are the only nation 
that has the power to lead in this matter, but the 
leadership must come from intelligent, clear-headed 
men and women. There is no excuse for us : our 
working class has come to the threshold of political 
and economic power through the sufferings and 
toil of those who first glimpsed as in a vision the 
coming of the day when poverty of the body, soul, 
and spirit would cease throughout the world. 
Our trade unions are at one and the same time the 
school and the battlefield on which our struggles 
must take place. We learn from daily experience 
what is expected of us and then take up the struggle 
on the battlefield of life. 

We cannot do our job thoroughly unless we are 
active, keen, intelligent members of our union, 
regularly attending branch meetings, taking noth¬ 
ing for granted, scrutinising, and, when necessary, 
criticising executive decisions—always doing this 
with good temper, confident that those elected 
to do our executive work are as loyal and straight 
and honest as we think we are ourselves. There is 
no reason why youth should not have its chance. 
When I was young, I never asked a soul to give me 
a “ chance ” either in the union or in politics. 
Honestly and truthfully I can say that from a boy 
until now I enjoyed being associated with great 
movements. Nothing would have stopped me. 
I love being in the thick of things. Recently I went 
down to the House of Commons for the first time 
since my accident. Only the difficulty of working 
the joint of my calliper splint prevented me from 
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going into the Chamber and taking part in discuss¬ 
ing the Budget. This desire was not to show 
myself off as being the leader, but just to be in it 
with the others. There is no other feeling at all 
worth while, and if our young people will flock into 
the unions and unselfishly take part in the working 
out of policy and action, heaps of opportunities 
for useful service will come their way. 

We cannot kill off old people, or force them to 
end their lives. All of us should know when we have 
become incapable of doing useful work and service 
for the cause we love, and never be a hindrance 
instead of a help. On the other hand, no one will 
ever prevent men and women as physically and 
mentally active as my dear friend Frank Smith is, 
or as was Annie Besant till her death, from taking 
part in affairs. It simply cannot be done. Great 
causes give them inspiration, and are the source or 
salt of life to them. Such people never hinder the 
young or middle-aged. Their example of fidelity, 
devotion, and courage should be an inspiration. 

Therefore, once more I say, come into your trade 
union as a member, not a mere automatic ticket- 
holder. Take your share in the work of your 
district. Do the job that comes nearest to you. 
Never mind yesterday or to-morrow. To-day is 
yours. Use it for service to the Cause, and if you 
are chosen for any position, take it not as a personal 
honour of which you can boast or get swelled head 
about, but as a piece of work which will enable you 
to be of greater use to the Cause and the world. 

I have said join your trade union because that 
is the foundation on which all working-class 
activities must be built. This includes workers 
of every description. From this trade union move¬ 
ment you will naturally become a member of the 
Co-operative Movement and the Labour Party— 
the great trinity of the masses of Britain. In all 
these organisations you must play your part, 
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always thinking for yourself, and always sub¬ 
ordinating yourself to the good of the Cause. Yes, 
youth will have its place, but youth, whatever 
the word means, must make and take its chances, 
not sit and groan because others will not find ways 
for them. And remember, youth is difficult to 
determine. Many people, young in years, let their 
minds rest on the past and only dream of to¬ 
morrow. Let us all dream dreams and see visions, 
but let us all understand that life is still real, that 
we live in deeds, and that the world is good and 
bad according to what each one of us is doing to 
improve and make better the lot of all by the 
service of each. 

Some of my colleagues in the Labour Movement 
will, no doubt, protest because I have not included 
the strike among the modes we should use to 
attain the Socialist State. In my old Social 
Democratic Federation days, we thought of the 
strike as a worn-out weapon. The alternatives, 
we believed, were strictly violent revolution or 
Parliamentarianism. No other means deserved 
serious consideration. “ Socialism by the bomb 
or by the ballot box ” was the question presented 
to us. All the same, though I believed this was 
true, I still found myself, by the mere necessity 
of recognising facts, head over ears in one strike 
after another. I remember especially the great 
Dock Strike of 1889, the miners’ dispute at Tony- 
pandy, the Penhryn Quarry Strike, and lots more, 
and, of course, the biggest of all, the General Strike. 
I backed the General Strike whole-heartedly, and 
joined with those who said we should, if necessity 
arose, do the same thing again. 

I am now quite certain that as the years pass, 
striking will play a smaller part in the workers’ 
struggle for power. Very often I hear ignorant 
people, sometimes quite well-meaning and kind- 
hearted, complaining that trade union leaders 
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foster strikes. They know very little about the 
industrial world. Trade union leaders do not 
desire industrial strife. Strikes mean for them hard 
work and frantic anxiety—-possibly ending in 
defeat for their union, and personal difficulties 
for themselves. When they must fight, they do, 
but they will strive to the last to preserve their 
members’ rights without a conflict. 

There are people who invite and advocate 
industrial conflict. I have been one myself. Before 
the War, my colleagues and I on the old Daily 
Herald advocated it fervently. We believed we 
ought to invite and foster war against Capitalism ; 
we ran a daily vendetta, seeking causes of offence 
rather than peace. The reason for this was that 
we believed all life was based on the class-war, 
and that until this war was finished we must not 
merely be ready to fight, but must fight day by 
day—our idea being that ultimately we should 
find ourselves ready and able by mass action to 
overthrow Capitalism. No Socialist believing in 
political action could logically accept that position, 
but I did, although at the time I was working like 
a galley slave, as a Guardian of the Poor, County, 
and Borough Councillor and Member of Parliament. 

I have not changed my view because of logic or 
reason. Conditions, the facts of life are what have 
convinced me that that policy is all wrong. The 
Labour Movement must make up its mind on 
which weapon it intends to rely for its emancipa¬ 
tion. In the daily union struggle with private 
enterprise and Capitalism the strike must continue, 
not because anyone wants it, but because the cir¬ 
cumstances of the class-war make it inevitable. 
On this I hope I shall neither be misunderstood nor 
misrepresented. A Labour Government admin¬ 
istering Capitalism will meet with strikes, and 
lock-outs, just as an ordinary Capitalist Govern¬ 
ment. All the same, a strike is neither an end nor 
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a means of realising the end. We are now organised 
for the purpose of capturing power—not office 
without power. By “ power ” we mean the 
power to make laws and administer them ; laws 
which will substitute Socialism for Capitalism, 
that is common ownership of the means of life for 
common purposes. By so doing, we shall abolish 
the causes which produce the class-war and strikes. 

Consequently our main business as trade 
unionists should be to teach the workers that 
winning concessions from Capitalism is not an end, 
but that our ultimate goal is much greater, that 
we are organised to win a new civilisation. 

We who are trade unionists are fully represented 
in the counsels of the Labour Party, and united 
with Co-operators and Socialists have nothing to 
fear. Only ignorance and disloyalty to each other 
can prevent our victory. 

Each seat we win on local authorities or in 
Parliament will make strikes less necessary, and 
finally wholly unnecessary. Do you remember 
how Socialists condemned Briand, the French ex- 
Socialist, who in office broke a strike of French 
railway workers by calling them up into the army ? 
Their language was strong, but all the same it is as 
certain as the day that a Labour town council, 
a Socialist, or a Communist Government would 
not for a day tolerate strikes in social and other 
services necessary for the life of the nation. In 
the archives of all government departments will 
be found the most elaborate machinery for dealing 
with what is described as a “ national crisis.” 
By this they always mean great strikes. The 
Labour Government of 1924 not merely had the 
machinery on paper to deal with a Passenger 
Transport dispute, but had chosen a good anarchist 
as head of the strike breakers, with a number of 
Socialists as assistants. The Government of which 
I was a member found itself in a similar position 
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when a miners’ strike was threatened, though no 
public statement on the subject was made at the 
time. The fact is that all Governments are bound 
to protect public services, and will always be 
forced to take this position. A general strike in 
this country is now quite illegal. The Trade 
Disputes Act has made that quite plain and 
simple. And for disputes against local authorities, 
controlled by Socialists, means must be found to 
make them quite unthinkable. 

Of course, I am well aware that strikes are the 
inevitable outcome of Capitalism. Moreover, there 
is always a point beyond which workers will not 
be driven, and, law or no law, they will in the last 
resort rightly use the weapon of passive resistance. 
This weapon can only succeed if all workers stand 
as one, and are prepared to suffer all that their 
action involves in starvation and social misery. 
Strange as it may read it is nevertheless true that 
once all workers are united we may be sure they 
will win without a strike. 

I am, however, far more concerned about the 
relationships which should exist between organised 
trade union and Socialist bodies and Socialist 
authorities. There should be the very closest 
co-operation between these bodies. A properly 
organised, blackleg-proof trade union should feel 
it an honour and privilege to co-operate with 
Socialist authorities in giving the very best service 
possible to the community. We shall submit to 
more discipline when we live under Socialism than 
under Capitalism ; make no mistake, working for 
each other (which is what working for the com¬ 
munity means) is in effect working for ourselves, 
so the very best craftsmanship should go into our 
work. In no circumstances should we scamp work 
or go ca’canny with Socialists in power ; we shall 
all need to work harder, and, I repeat, in doing so 
the whole nation will be benefited. 
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In a Socialist State, one of the first things we 
shall have to do is to create and use the best possible 
machinery for preventing any disputes, and making 
a strike or lock-out in a socialised industry 
unthinkable. The first essential is that we should 
make each other understand that our labour is 
co-operative, each for all and all for each, and 
that it is a matter of honour if we get discontented 
not to throw the enterprise out of gear, but to get 
our disputes settled in a peaceful manner. We 
can do this in a State in which we can be assured 
that working hard, putting our best into our work 
will not mean unemployment for ourself or for 
anyone else because our job is finished. The 
Socialist State will always be planning ahead; 
unlike anti-Socialists we shall organise and plan in 
co-operation with organised Labour. The Trade 
Union Congress will, I hope, set to work to plan 
out a scheme whereby this co-operation can begin 
now with the local authorities administered by 
Labour majorities, especially the London County 
Council. It is absurd to think we want to make the 
workers a burden on the community by getting 
more wages for less work. We want to give 
organised Labour the place in our local life which 
will enable the workers to show how easily work 
can be organised when business graft and money¬ 
making is done away with. Under such conditions 
there is no reason why a strike should ever take 
place. A very simple scheme is even now in opera¬ 
tion at the Office of Works which, if properly 
worked, would make a strike in the department 
impossible. 

The main thing to remember is that a Socialist 
Government should not be ashamed to have the 
very closest working arrangements with the trade 
unions. It should, indeed, insist on them. By 
this I mean full co-operation, not merely what 
wages and hours, but about schemes of work and 
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material. I know the workers can give valuable 
assistance in these matters, and I know also that 
when people feel they are actually part of a big 
job they throw themselves whole-heartedly into 
the work. All Socialists will agree with me that 
one reason why we are Socialists lies in the fact 
that Socialism does mean this fullest co-operation 
and the abolition of the class-war with its horrible 
starvation and bitterness of strikes and lock-outs. 
These will be for ever abolished. 

Therefore, just as we organise against inter¬ 
national war, so we must organise against class-war. 
There is no escape from racial wars until Imperial¬ 
ism is abolished. So the class-war cannot be ended 
until Capitalism, usury, and greed are abolished 
from our lives. Strikes, lock-outs, unemployment, 
and poverty are all the signs and symbols of the 
folly and futility of the war for bread. Let us 
educate ourselves and our fellows to organise 
against this, not by preaching more hatred, not by 
bitterness, but by setting before them our more 
excellent way, the way of co-operation. 

Men and women who desire to form governments, 
who desire to help administer affairs, must also 
learn that their part in this work is to let the 
whole world know that when in power they intend 
to call to their aid and co-operation the workers of 
all trades and industries. The workers will respond 
and give their very best service to the common¬ 
weal. There must be no secrecy or hesitation 
on either side. We must publicly declare that, 
together with the people of all classes, willing 
honestly to co-operate, the great British Labour 
Movement will organise and work for the common 
good, which is not the interests of a class, but the 
well-being of the whole nation. 
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Seventeen 

THE JOY OF LIVING 


OOME of this book may seem rather depressing. 
I am doing my best to write about things as I 
see them, rough and smooth, joy and sorrow. 
Happy is the man who has no history, who can 
look backward and honestly say that life for him 
has been peaceful and uneventful, with no regrets. 
I am not in that class—which seems to me to be 
a little higher than the angels. Life in East 
London for such as me cannot be other than a 
mixture of joy and sorrow. But however sombre 
and gloomy some streets may be, or however much 
misery cries for relief and sympathy, there is 
always some laughter, a sense of humour and 
an intense desire to get above difficulties 
and see life without the shadow of care and 
sorrow. 

There is something about the very sordidness of 
existence in the East End which makes it impos¬ 
sible to think the last word has been said or written 
in respect of human progress. If you ask me to 
say in words definite and clear what I mean by 
that, I can say nothing more than that somewhere 
in my inner consciousness there is the solid belief 
that the children and young people who live in 
districts like East London will save mankind from 
the wrack and strain of a war and greed-mad world, 
and out of the economic difficulties of our day 
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build a New Jerusalem. I cannot explain whence 
comes this belief. I am sitting in a window in my 
house at Bow writing this amid the rush of trams 
and ’buses, and even fire-engines—for there is a 
fire down the road. None of these noises causes 
me to do more than raise my eyes just now and 
then. But every few minutes a bunch of children, 
boys and girls, go trooping past, full of the joy 
which life under almost any circumstances gives to 
the young. Occasionally a group of work-girls 
and young women with some young men cause me 
to look up because of the cheerful chatter they 
indulge in as they pass along. These young people 
are dressed and carry themselves wholly differently 
from the way such youngsters did when I was 
young. There is now a daintiness of dress and 
self-pride which shows itself in both the carriage 
and demeanour of the young. I don’t suppose 
any are really altogether free of care and anxiety : 
that is impossible in a world such as they live in. 
But they sound as if they were. They have an 
unspoken, perhaps an unknown, determination 
not to be conquered by circumstance. Consciously 
or unconsciously they are determined that amid 
whatever difficulties come their way they will see 
the best and hope for a better day to dawn. These 
youngsters have all been born of parents many 
of whom I knew as babies. Their parents, too, 
came to manhood and womanhood full of faith and 
confidence in themselves and the future. Many 
have been almost shattered by the cold bitter 
blast of adversity. Some few have found the 
struggle altogether too much for them and with 
self-respect almost dead, have let the world pass 
on and do what it will with them. These are only 
a few, but there are others whom the struggle to 
live has crushed into a premature grave. They are 
“ heart-broken from the fray.” Others bear the 
marks of the ever-enduring injuries of the War. 
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There are victims of Armageddon in every street. 
Some live some sort of life on Poor Law relief. 
Their ailments and disabilities, though they never 
suffered from them before the War, have been 
declared by experts to be due to causes not con¬ 
nected with War service. Such men as these are 
living fountains of bitterness, for not only they, but 
their friends and neighbours, all think of them as 
having been betrayed by the nation. I wish even 
now the House of Commons would rise above 
party and say without any reservation that all 
men once passed fit for service who are now dis¬ 
abled should be classed fit for pension. 

However, amid all these reasons for unhappiness 
I am often quite amazed at the downright pleasure 
which poor people find in helping each other, and 
how often a real sharing of pleasure is indulged in. 
The days of the Good Samaritan are not over. 
You will find his followers in every court and alley, 
street and road; wherever the poor are crowded 
together you will find some person or persons to 
whom all turn in times of doubt and difficulty, 
and although I think of a new Socialist England 
as a country free from man-made evil, there will 
always be a place for such people no matter how 
free from material cares we may be. Do not, 
after reading what I have written about the 
workers and the poor, imagine I think they possess 
a monopoly of goodwill and neighbourless. I 
know that that is untrue. Love, sympathy, 
goodness, or whatever name you prefer, is found 
in us all to a large or small extent. If only all of 
us cultivated the desire, which is in all of us, to 
be kind and generous to each other, we should soon 
create a Socialist England. About this I never 
compromise. It is not possible for me to imagine 
any men or women as entirely bad. We are all 
mixtures of good and evil, misery and happiness, 
and my desire always is to chain down misery and 
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set happiness free. So when I visit schools or 
meet young people, or, as I do now, watch them 
pass and repass my window on their way to school, 
work, or play, I am thankful to know that these 
who will live long years after I am gone, possess 
the power—and many of them also possess the 
will—to do their part in establishing an England of 
co-operation and peace. 

The young people trained in our elementary 
schools are infinitely superior physically to any 
that have gone before. Many could be much 
better still and would be so if the education 
authorities did their duty. The majority of these 
underfed ones possess splendid spirits gained in 
the schools. It is simply miraculous how much 
brightness and colour our teachers bring into the 
life of the schools, and the splendid talent our 
youngsters develop in songs and dancing, in arts 
and crafts, and all that goes to make life something 
more than a drab, dull, daily routine of cramming. 
I wish more of those who possess the true gift of 
teaching would remain in East London. The 
L.C.C. should pay the highest salaries to such 
teachers, enough to enable them to live away 
from the schools amid better surroundings. Still, 
no one who knows and understands our day and 
evening schools, secondary and senior evening 
centres, will deny that the very best part of school 
life is those extras which teachers themselves 
supply. Music and dancing, drama and singing, 
football and netball, cricket and hockey, swimming 
and boxing, tennis and indeed every sort of game 
and sport young England should be heir to. A 
new England will do all these things much better. 
I do not mean we can have a better spirit or more 
enthusiasm, but there will be more time and 
money for developing joy in life as part of our 
educational curriculum. As it is now the dull and 
automatic curriculum of the school can only be 
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relieved when children find themselves in the 
playground. Some other activities outside lesson 
time give the same happiness and real education. 
Watch the children in a school hall singing the 
good old English childrens’ songs, or dancing jigs 
and waltzes, or practising beautiful Morris dances ; 
or see them on a day-school journey to parks and 
forests, museums and picture galleries, the Tower 
of London, the House of Parliament. This side 
of the life of our children is what gives them joy 
in life and leads them when older to seek freedom 
from the monotony of modern industrial life on 
playing fields, in social clubs, in attendance at 
evening centres, Polytechnics, and other educa 
tional and social centres. 

Children have always had first place in my 
thoughts. There is a saying which came to me 
when quite young which tells us, “ Children are 
young but once, it is a crime to rob them of a 
single hour of their childhood.” I also think of all 
people as children in the same sort of way that 
Barrie pictures Peter Pan. His mind never grew 
old. Knowledge came his way, he saw and under¬ 
stood it, but always his mind was young enough to 
accept illusions and understand the beauty of a 
fairy tale. Modern children seem rather more 
learned, yet I have watched the eyes almost start 
out of the heads of a roomful of children as a 
speaker talked to them about Peter Pan and his 
fairy Tinkle Bell. The fact is most of us grown¬ 
ups also love to get our minds outside the 
worries of life by indulging in harmless make- 
believe. 

I hope in the England that is to be an ever- 
increasing part of our children’s lives will be spent 
in recreation and games of all sorts. I am not very 
desirous of too much organisation. Often I think 
it is best to leave children alone to find their 
amusements and occupation. The theory that 
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children of the poor do not know how to play is 
not true. They may not know how to play with 
what is called decorum and quietude. The fact is 
that living as most children do in tiny rooms 
where the least murmur wakens the baby or adds 
to the head or heartache of an overstrained and 
overworked mother, they find a tremendous relief 
by just going into the street and park rushing 
around shouting and singing. I think this is also 
the explanation why people like myself, when out 
with working people on a day’s “ Beano ” to the 
country or sea, find our greatest pleasure singing 
and romping in a manner that sometimes disgusts 
staid and respectable people who think the best 
joy in life is to be wrapt in the solitude of their 
thoughts. In this matter of making a loud and 
cheerful noise after weeks or months of restraint 
we are very much like horses or cattle let loose in 
a field on a Saturday afternoon. You will see them 
rushing round the field, neighing to each other, and 
then settling down to food. I am quite sure once 
children and grown-ups get full and ample oppor¬ 
tunities for recreation and pleasure they will, 
after having done the equivalent of rushing round 
the field and neighing, settle down more quietly, 
and the amenities of life will be more thoroughly 
enjoyed than now. So far from Governments or 
anyone else supplying instructors, everybody, old 
and young, will discover themselves how to enjoy 
life by the development of all the skill and talents 
they possess. The business of us all is to see that 
our Government provides the time and the means. 
Long before the new England comes into being, 
we in present-day England, could, by combined 
effort, make our lives much more cheerful and 
happy. 

My only period of office in a Government was 
served as His Majesty’s First Commissioner of 
Works. When I took up my duties I had only 
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the foggiest notion what these duties were. Very 
soon I discovered that the Royal Parks were in 
my charge, and that with a little thought and 
understanding it would be possible to make these 
beautiful parks more free and open for children 
and adults to enjoy themselves. During my two 
years of office we opened the Serpentine in Hyde 
Park for women and children, as well as for men. 
Before I took office any woman daring to bathe in 
the Serpentine was prosecuted and liable to a fine 
or imprisonment. Of course, a good Suffragist, as 
I hope I may claim to be, would not stand for that 
nonsense. We scattered throughout all the parks 
within my jurisdiction every sort and kind of 
equipment for sport and games. I was very 
fortunate in enlisting the help of some wealthy 
friends—the late Sir Louis Baron, Sir Benjamin 
Drage, Sir Howard Frank, Sir Arthur DuCros and 
many others put up considerable sums of money 
to enable my schemes to be set going. The result 
of our work in the parks may be seen by all visitors. 
I think, however, that we can also claim to have 
stimulated throughout the country the provision 
of bathing pools, baths, open spaces, playing fields, 
and parks. Sun-bathing, even at the seaside, only 
became widespread after our Hyde Park “ Lido ” 
set the fashion. Once we got going, the Press and 
what is described as public opinion supported our 
schemes and helped to popularise them. Much, 
very much more, remains to be done. Our parks 
are not yet by any means used to their fullest 
advantage. Around them all and separating one 
from another are still miles and miles of iron 
railings keeping up the old fiction that a park is a 
sort of preserve which must be protected from the 
immoral and those imaginary monsters who are 
waiting to create every kind of disorder and 
damage all the flowers and trees. I have never 
denied that what is called immorality takes place 
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in parks and in similar places. All I do say is that 
such offences take place whether a park is shut or 
open, and would not be increased or lessened if the 
railings around and across all the parks were 
thrown down for good and all. 

The problem of what is called immorality in 
parks is only an economic problem. Much of what 
is regarded as immorality is nothing of the sort. 
Censorious persons see two young persons kissing 
in the park and announce that it is wicked. They 
do not reflect that these young people probably 
come from an overcrowded home and have no 
other means of being alone but going out into a 
park and hoping that “ snoopers ” will be good- 
mannered enough not to stare at them when they 
embrace. If they were rich they could meet in 
their own flats or houses. As it is, they have to 
hide behind some trees and hope that nobody will 
burst in and denounce them. When housing is 
reformed and young lovers have some chance of 
privacy there will be no occasion for self-righteous 
people walking round the parks and denouncing 
the young. 

Even what is technically called immorality is 
not a question that can be settled by iron railings. 
We must remember here, too, the criminal pressure 
of economic conditions. When a woman—or a 
man—agrees to irregular sexual indulgence for 
money, he or she does so for the reason that we, all 
of us, do most of what we do—because under the 
Capitalist system we must gain money to live. 
We are all of us driven by the same whip, and 
those who are driven further than we are only 
deserve our pity and sympathy. Once we can 
offer all these unfortunates a decent living by their 
own labour there will be no more “ parks pro¬ 
blem.” When the police arrest some unfortunate 
creature for " misbehaving ” in a park, the criminal 
is not the prisoner in the dock, but the Prime 
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Minister, the Home Secretary, and everyone 
else who is responsible for keeping society as 
it is. 

Therefore, if I had my way all parks from John 
o’Groat’s to Land’s End should be free of railings. 
Such places as bird sanctuaries might indeed need 
some protection from dogs and cats and other 
animals. Then the silly restrictions about walking 
on grass should be wiped out except for short 
periods when re-turfing or seed planting is being 
carried out. Grass was made for man, not man 
for grass. Some head gardeners seem to imagine 
that huge tracts of our parks should be preserved 
in order to enable them to grow the sort of lawns 
we see in the quadrangles of colleges at Oxford 
and Cambridge. I am a Philistine in this matter. 
I want grass to sit and walk on, but most of all 
for children to play on. The Royal Parks are far 
behind the L.C.C., though even that Council could 
do much more in the way of providing open spaces 
and facilities for games. Now we have a Labour 
L.C.C. they have begun. I hope a lot more will 
be done. There is plenty of room in Hyde Park and 
other parks for more cricket and football pitches, 
tennis courts, and bowling greens. Young people 
in London ought to agitate until much more pro¬ 
vision is now made for them in all the Royal Parks. 
The dull, dreary monotony of office and factory 
life can only be made bearable by the provision of 
more and more opportunities for sport and 
recreation. 

In the future we shall attend to this part of life 
much better than ever before. We read stories of 
the ancient Greek games at Olympia, and I for one 
long to see all sport completely free of the baneful 
influence of prizes, whether of money or anything 
else, except a laurel wreath. The real joy con¬ 
nected with any effort is not “ Have I won ? ” but 
“ Have I done my best ? ” I find it very hard to 
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convince people that sport (in fact, all human 
effort and achievement) is worth while whether 
we win a place at the top, a fortune, or 
just succeed in demonstrating our ability to con¬ 
quer. It may be that people like me belong to a 
poor sort of breed to whom the acquisitiveness 
means nothing at all. I do not believe this is so. 
I think that personal acquisitiveness has played 
its full part in human advancement and now has 
to sink back, together with the fighting instinct, 
into the limbo of savage instincts which we have 
no use for. Once there was a time, perhaps, when 
people who were greedy only for themselves could 
push forward material civilisation. To-day only 
by working for the benefit of all can we help our¬ 
selves. Originally to say “ Ye are all part of one 
another ” was only a religious truth ; to-day the 
development of machine Capitalism and inter¬ 
national trade has made it an economic truth 
also. 

Be this as it may, there can be no denial of the 
fact that true sport, that is, the effort to do some¬ 
thing with one’s physical and mental strength, is 
spoilt even if the thought of money, position, or 
power comes in. Some of my friends are just a 
little humorously contemptuous when on occasion 
I ask boys and girls to grow up doing their utmost 
to develop every faculty they possess for no other 
reason than to show what a fine mind, body, and 
character they possess. The old Uppingham school 
slogan, " Play up and play the game,” is one which 
always appeals to me whenever it is used in print 
or speech. If the racing tracks and playing fields 
can preserve the spirit of those words, then British 
sport will always be worth while. We shall not get 
this, however, while managers, directors, and 
others who form clubs and associations employ 
men as sportsmen and jockeys solely for the pur¬ 
pose of money-making. There are a few noble so- 
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called sportsmen who never themselves rode a 
horse, fought in a boxing match, or kicked a ball 
in a league game, who patronise sports “ for the 
sake of preserving the breed of horses ” and the 
" spirit of sport in young people.” The bulk of such 
people employ horse trainers, jockeys, boxers, foot¬ 
ballers in order to make money. The absurd 
prices paid for a horse or for a boxer or football 
player are proof of this. In a new England sport 
will not be degraded in any such manner. Young 
people, in fact all able-bodied people, will enjoy 
cricket, football, racing and all sports so as to 
preserve their health, strength, and bodily fitness. 
The mere money-getting business will no longer 
exist and sports will bring joy to the sportsman, 
not only because he wins, but because the game, 
whatever it is, will have brought the joy of health 
and strength into use. The best comes out of us 
when we struggle for impersonal ends and taking 
part in games where strength and skill is developed 
needs no monetary reward—no directors, no 
managers, no patrons, nothing at all but the joy of 
the game. So we shall in future hold our Olympic 
games without money or other prizes. We shall 
hold them on restored village greens, and girls 
as well as boys, women as well as men will 
join in doing their utmost to show what 
human strength of mind and body is capable of 
doing. 

Elsewhere in this book I have written about 
guest-houses and theatres connected with housing 
estates. We shall need much more than these can 
give us. There is going to be more leisure in a new 
England than ever before and we shall secure our 
leisure not at the cost of overwork and sweating of 
others. Our leisure will come to us without the 
shame of knowing we have robbed the subject 
peoples of other lands. Our days and weeks of 
holidaying will be earned by ourselves, by our own 
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labour organised co-operatively for and on behalf 
of each other. We shall have time to read, to 
discuss and make our plans. We will demand a 
much better scheme of things than now prevails at 
our pleasure resorts. We will not divide our 
resorts into two sorts of resorts—like Harrogate for 
the rich and over-crowded Southend for the poor. 
All class barriers will be swept away. People who 
cannot bear to be near their fellows will need to fly 
away to the Sahara; the fine, intellectual geniuses 
who cannot bear the looks and talk of ordinary 
people, must plan some little hell of their own far 
from the haunts of men. No one will be forced to 
mix with others—in fact, there will always be space 
and opportunity for those who love seclusion 
to enjoy their thoughts and joy or misery 
alone. 

Undoubtedly, there will be places where quiet 
can be secured. I do not mean that Epping Forest 
and Delamere Forest must be turned into noisy 
places full of Great Wheels and coconut shies. 
What I do mean is that all such places, great 
forests with restful spaces, still lakes, and silent 
fields, must be open for all, and that people who 
insist that “ common persons must be excluded ” 
are going to be over-ridden. The arrogance which 
fences in innumerable acres in case Her Ladyship 
or His Grace may deign to walk in them some day 
is an impertinence which belongs to a past age. 
Her Ladyship and His Grace must be content to 
come down to the level of ordinary mortals. If 
these noble persons complain that they are thereby 
brought down to the level of park-keepers, then I 
answer that to be a park-keeper is one of the 
most honourable and useful occupations that I 
know. 

I am certain there is and can be no real joy in life 
which is not in some way shared with others. This 
will be the keynote of all efforts in the future when 
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our England is ours indeed. In all our parks where 
people congregate there will be bands and space for 
singing and dancing—communal singing as well as 
solo and other singing—dramatic performances by 
amateurs and professionals. We shall provide 
everywhere accommodation suitable for winter and 
summer, wet or fine weather. In the big parks such 
as we have in London there will be summer and 
winter gardens. Just think what a real joy and 
pleasure Hyde Park and Regent’s Park could be¬ 
come either during the long light summer evenings 
or during the long dark nights of winter if in each 
there was a big music and dancing hall, with 
facilities also for dramatic performances. Even 
to-day, before we have a Socialist State, such 
amenities should be supplied. I cannot under¬ 
stand those who, for no reason accept some silly 
notion about spoiling the view of trees and bushes 
by the erection of buildings in a park, oppose this. 
To object to ugliness and to shoddy buildings any¬ 
where is perfectly reasonable. But there is no 
reason why such buildings as I have in mind should 
be ugly or unpleasant. We shall have them in a 
new England because people will need them. If we 
build them hideously of corrugated iron we shall 
deserve to get into trouble. We shall have them 
at the seaside and at all pleasure resorts. They will 
be decently conducted. No one will make profit 
either out of purity or filth. We shall organise 
them for the simple enjoyment of our people and 
for no other purpose, and as a consequence all the 
evil-minded elements which a search for employ¬ 
ment brings into being will disappear. The playing 
fields will help the young to overcome the mono¬ 
tony of machine work and factory life. 

I shall not have made myself clear on this 
question of happiness generally unless I make you 
understand that, while I desire full and complete 
opportunities for mental and physical development 
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and the provision of unbounded opportunities for 
health culture through sports and other exercise, 
I nevertheless think all this is not an end in itself, 
but a means to an end. It may be that people of 
my generation are not able to reach the heights 
attained by others. We are the average, and as one 
of these I find it quite easy to pass from quite 
serious thoughts and action into what is called 
“playing the fool.” This is one reason which 
makes me a whole-hearted supporter of Sunday 
games. I never have seen anything wrong in going 
to a morning service on Sunday and afterwards 
taking a day’s outing in the country. It is said 
somewhere that we should do all things to the 
glory of God. So, of course, we should, and in a 
new England this will be perfectly possible, what¬ 
ever meaning “ God ” may hold for us. We shall 
not make-believe we are brothers and sisters, but 
shall act as such. Neither shall we attempt to 
separate our lives into what is religious and what 
is anti-religious. We shall play and work, and by 
so doing worship God in the beauty of holiness, 
which is just striving to live the best we know. 
There will be joy and sorrow, pain and anguish 
while ever the world lasts. The wicked who may 
still persist will not, as Ruskin says, cease from 
trouble but from troubling. We shall, however, 
be free of the horrible nightmare of unmerited 
suffering such as millions endure to-day, and 
find our joy in mutual love and service of one 
another. 

I cannot conclude this chapter without writing 
about strong drink. I am not a prohibitionist, but 
I am a whole-hearted and out-and-out supporter of 
total abstinence. Of course, over-eating, over¬ 
drinking, over-smoking, over-dancing, or anything 
else whatever, in excess, is very bad. Somehow, 
though, the effects of over-indulgence in drink 
seems to me the most terrible of all. I cannot 
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contemplate the continuance of the manufacture 
and sale of some of the poisonous mixtures now 
on sale. I do not mean that wine and beer or other 
alcoholic drinks will be prohibited, but I do think 
Socialist England will see to it that what of these 
are manufactured shall be much purer and more 
wholesome than those which are often sold to-day. 
Our Socialist England will only become possible 
when I and everyone else is less greedy and when 
we refuse to cloud our minds or ruin our bodies 
by any kind of over-indulgence. It is also quite 
certain that in Socialist England there will be no 
“ pubs ” as we know them to-day. Nobody will 
make a fortune because their premises are haunted 
by soakers who never get completely soaked. 
Getting drunk, making a nuisance, a brute, or a 
fool of oneself will not be applauded, but will be 
treated as a stupid trick. It will be extremely 
difficult for people to get drunk, and will be a very 
grave offence for those in charge of such places to 
serve any person with too much. I know this is a 
difficult statement to defend, as in many cases it 
is very hard to say when the “ too much ” point 
has been reached. I am quite firm that drinking 
in darkened semi-private bars and bar parlours has 
got to disappear. There will be no drinking shops 
for drinking only, and those drinks which experts 
agree are poison will not be sold. People who want 
to buy poisons will go to the appropriate drug 
stores for them, and they will be sold on doctors’ 
orders, as recognised poisons are now. Our 
restaurants, with fine open spaces all round, will 
be open for men, women, and children. In 
Socialist England there will be no places where a 
woman cannot take her husband or a husband his 
wife, or where sweethearts of both sexes will be 
ashamed to meet. That is the most unanswerable 
charge against modern “ pubs ”—that a man 
would not take his wife or child into them. In these 
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restaurants food and drink of all kinds will be 
sold. There will be no special places for beer and 
wine, or tea and cocoa. Our children will be 
taught at school to value their bodies as the 
Temple of the Holy Ghost, and to care for these 
bodies in every way, shunning all excess in 
eating or drinking, and by every means in their 
power encouraged to keep their minds and bodies 
free of evil. We shall teach them to despise every 
form of self-imposed evil, whether drunkenness or 
gluttony or any other evil, but never to despise 
their fellow men. Many a man and woman victim 
of this horrible disease of drunkenness struggles 
hard against it. These people deserve and should 
receive our love, our sympathy, and our prayers. 
None of us know the cause of their affliction, and 
none of us should do other than be thankful it is 
not we who are thus afflicted, and say from 
our hearts, “ There but for the grace of God, 

go V’ 

Finally, let me tell you one other thing. Neither 
God nor Nature placed us here to be miserable. 
I do not hold the view that this is a barren world 
or a vale of tears. I have had my full share of pain 
and sorrow and may still have more. This is not 
in my power to determine, but also there has come 
to me in company with my wife and the friendship 
of friends, much which gives me joy to remember. 
There is no sense, therefore, in looking over my 
shoulder and moaning over the misery that has 
been, or getting elated about the happiness and 
joy that was once mine. The joy of living is now, 
and you, whoever you are who read this, whether 
you are rich or poor, worker or employer, you will 
discover the real satisfying joy of living comes to 
us not by seeking it, not by struggle or stress to 
find it, but comes unbidden, unsought to all those 
who go about their day’s work striving to give their 
best, and who, when occasion arises, step on one 
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side and, as the Samaritan of old, binds up the 
wounds of those who are heavy-laden and 
oppressed. It is indeed in giving not money but 
ourselves that we discover the way of life which 
brings us at last into the haven of peace. 
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Eighteen 

CONCLUSION 


I CANNOT guess how many people will read this 
book to the end ; but, although there may appear to 
be good reasons why the previous chapter should 
be the last, I cannot let the word Finis be written 
without making one more appeal to my readers to 
enlist in the growing army of men and women who 
are marching breast forward to the promised land 
of Socialism. My own mind and body will not rest. 
I want to bring Socialism nearer and want your 
personal help. 

The art of persuasion is repetition. I suppose this 
means repetition without the reader realising the 
writer is repeating himself. I do not expect I shall 
be able to carry on my propaganda quite like that. 
But at the risk of being repetitive in a bad sense I 
intend, as I say, to close this book with a further 
appeal to the people to whom I belong, and all 
others, no matter to what class they may belong, to 
join together in a concerted organised manner to 
help forward the work of rebuilding the life of our 
nation. This will mean much hard thinking and 
continuous selfless work, and also means not mere 
criticism of other people, but does mean full thought 
and discussion of the social and industrial ques¬ 
tions which this book has been considering. It 
means that if we are to win Socialism we must be as 
sincere and earnest in winning men and women to 
Socialism as Loyola was in winning men and 
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women to the Catholic Church. It is the spirit and 
enthusiasm which faith in a great unselfish cause 
alone can give which we must create within our¬ 
selves and pass on to others. 

My strongest conviction in regard to public 
affairs is a very simple one. It is that there is only 
one power in the world which can change our social 
and industrial life, and that is the will of the 
people. William Morris said this fifty years ago : 
it is a much truer statement to-day. Someone 
has also said: “ The voice of the people is the voice 
of God.” It is not of much consequence for the 
purpose of my argument whether we accept that 
statement as true or not. The voice of the common 
people is usually at least the voice of common sense 
when that voice is not overlaid with manufactured 
Press passion or clouded by prejudice of the sort 
that vested interests know so well how to create. 
It is, to my mind, certain that any twelve working 
people will give a more unprejudiced judgment on 
any question of public policy than any twelve 
experts if called upon to do so without previous 
discussions or advice. There is, however, this 
always to be guarded against: we commoners are 
often desperately afraid of our own judgment or of 
being wrong, and tend to give a rather too ready ear 
to those experts who would make us believe all 
change is an evil, or that things are much worse in 
other countries and we should be thankful they are 
no worse here. If we accept Socialism as a way of 
life we must be prepared to stake our all on its 
success. We must possess the faith that removes 
mountains ; that is the faith which comes to us 
when we actually believe we are doing the will of 
God. I have said my say elsewhere about religion. 
Here, all I need to say is, that doing the will of God 
means for me striving myself to live according to 
what my mind teaches me is best, and also doing 
all in my power to help others do the same. 
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As I see life, our whole plan of living is wrong. We 
are continually up against evil which we cannot 
ourselves control. The good we strive after is 
smothered because of conditions which have grown 
up around us in defiance of everything we are 
taught about love and fellowship by those who 
teach us our religion. This does not mean we are a 
nation of hypocrites, but it does mean that many of 
us are intellectually lazy and others are so over¬ 
burdened with cares and sorrows that they have no 
energy or time for thought and action. The fact is 
that if we are to be saved we must shake ourselves 
free both of the indifference of despair and the 
lethargy of laziness which means contentment with 
our comfortable conditions. Many people call at 
my house or write to me about personal grievances. 
A very large proportion, if not the majority, never 
have troubled about public affairs until somewhere 
or the other the shoe of necessity pinched them. 
Such people are neither good nor bad. They 
spend their lives earning their bread and only when 
trouble comes do they remember the Labour Party 
or trade union headquarters in their district. The 
working of the Unemployment Insurance Acts, the 
various slum clearances and housing Acts, Public 
Health and Education Acts would not be so scanda¬ 
lously inefficient and harsh on the poor if all of us 
were active and alert, whether in need of help or 
not. Socialism is a tremendous object to work for 
and, like truth, demands from us whole-hearted 
service, and such service is only possible in co¬ 
operation with others. Therefore all of us who 
desire changes such as this book has been written 
to support must join the Trade Union, Co-opera¬ 
tive and Socialist Movement. 

Our task is no one-man job. It is something we 
must all lend a hand to if we are to be successful. 
You know the saying “ God helps those who help 
themselves.” This is absolutely true and it is this 
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which makes me so insistent that all who read this 
book should understand that it has been written 
for them and also written in an endeavour to arouse 
them to action and action now. In the past, 
politics were considered a sort of secret business 
which could only be understood by a select few. 
This was never true. In the past, politics concerned 
the masses just as now. Had they been allowed to, 
they could have understood public affairs as well as 
their masters. The difference to-day is that we 
who make up what are described as the masses 
have education and do know just as much as those 
who make laws and rule over us. We have cer¬ 
tainly tasted of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil and thus have been put on a level with those 
considered the wise and mighty. 

A workman who visited the House of Commons 
sixty years ago looked down on an assembly of 
top-hatted, very respectable gentlemen who usu¬ 
ally discussed questions concerning countries 
abroad, national finance, and Ireland—subjects 
about which ordinary people were expected to 
know nothing. Nowadays things are different; 
only a very few top hats remain, and in all parties 
there is a large sprinkling of relatively poor men. 
The Labour Party is mainly made up of working 
people, many of whom come to Parliament 
straight from the mine, mill, workshop, or office. 
The questions discussed largely concern our every¬ 
day life, trade and industry, conditions of labour, 
wages, etc. The men and women who by their 
speeches prove they have wisdom, knowledge, and 
understanding concerning these subjects are those 
who speak for the Labour Party. These members 
have served their time in the stream of working- 
class life. They are also people who in early man¬ 
hood spent many hours of well-earned leisure 
acquiring book knowledge to aid in equipping 
them for future service on behalf of the masses to 
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whom they belong. Most of us honour and respect 
such people, and there grows up the feeling that 
these men by their almost unaided efforts can 
achieve the social revolution. This is impossible, 
however able and persistent our people in Parlia¬ 
ment may be. Even with a majority they will be 
quite helpless unless the majority which supported 
them at the polls possess a solid reason for doing so. 
The see-saw in politics did not matter so very much 
in the days that are past. Nowadays, however, 
the game of ins-and-outs is the most deplorable 
thing that can happen. The five years’ work of a 
Socialist Government—five years being the life 
allotted by law to a Parliament—may all be 
undone if such a Government is succeeded by a 
Tory reactionary combination. Since 1931 much, 
very much, of the beneficent legislation and work 
of the preceding Labour Governments has been 
hindered or scrapped. Therefore we must so 
arrange our propaganda and so educate ourselves 
that once a Socialist Government has been elected 
it shall continue to receive the support of the 
electorate until Socialism is established. 

The Irish people during the years from 1876 
onward determined to secure a better land system 
and Home Rule for their country. They did not 
need much education about the evils of absentee 
landlordism, rack-renting, famines, and religious 
intolerance. They did require to be taught that 
the method by which these things could be changed 
was by the vote and ballot box. Charles Stewart 
Parnell taught this and rallied his countrymen 
away from moonshining and other social crimes, 
and demonstrated their power by bringing one 
British party over to their side on the question of 
Home Rule, and compelled all parties in the 
House of Commons to unite in buying out at a 
huge price the landlords who for so long had 
imposed tremendous burdens on the Irish nation. 
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The Irish people never looked back until in 
addition to ridding themselves of the incubus of 
the landlords they also secured for the biggest 
portion of their country the power to control their 
own lives. When Parnell started his campaign 
large sections said landlordism could not be 
removed, but the conditions which prevailed 
previous to 1880 have completely changed, and 
though Home Rule in the end came through a 
bloody revolution, it was the united Irish public 
opinion which made victory possible. 

I want our people to be as united about Socialism 
as were the Irish people about Home Rule and 
landlordism. Although Parnell was often attacked, 
and in the end was destroyed because of a lapse in 
his private life, the faith of Irish people in the 
cause he lived and died for never for one single 
moment wavered. They just went on, confident 
and sure they would win. Every election after the 
coming of Parnell told the same story. Irish 
electors had made up their minds what they 
wanted and always voted as one man on its behalf. 
There was no see-saw in their politics. They 
simply went straight forward to the goal they had 
set themselves to reach. I do not remember the 
English people ever being so consistently loyal and 
persistent in a popular national cause. A war 
may unite most of us over a period of years, but a 
continued, ding-dong fight for a given end has 
seldom been waged. Many electors even think it 
is good just for the sake of change to make a 
change. This is just nonsense, and when we are 
considering Socialism it is very pernicious non¬ 
sense. So, my readers, if your interest has been 
awakened, and you are one of those who say, 
" Well, what he says is all right, but it can’t be 
done,” just put on your thinking cap and try to 
remember all that has been done in and out of 
Parliament during the past sixty years by those 
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who have been daily struggling on behalf of the 
workers ; and when you have finished that bit of 
thinking, let your mind run on and ask yourself 
whether if you once vote Socialist you should at 
the next election vote Tory or Liberal. I am 
certain if you think about these matters that you 
will soon understand that it is an absolutely absurd 
thing to vote first one way and then another. Of 
course, if you are convinced Tories or Socialists you 
would never be so silly as to do anything of the 
kind. It is the ladies and gentlemen of all opinions 
and none, the people who say politics is a sordid, 
dirty business, and they will have nothing to do 
with the unholy, party system—it is persons of 
this kind who, after declaring against everybody 
who is voted for or who votes, are found casting 
votes in a kind of jack-on-both-sides fashion, their 
idea being that “ anyhow, a change will not do 
any harm.” Such people are not qualified to 
exercise the franchise, they do not deserve to have 
a vote, and they make the word democracy a sham 
and delusion. 

Therefore my hope is that you should think of 
this book as a direct appeal to you, not an appeal 
that you should without question accept what I 
have written as correct and worth working for, but 
an appeal to examine what is written, and if your 
judgment tells you I am right in my diagnosis of 
social conditions, and the remedies proposed are 
reasonable and just, then not to be content with 
just saying, “Yes, this is all O.K.,” and then leave 
the task of putting these proposals before the 
country and ensuring successful legislation to 
others. I specifically ask you, yourself, to make up 
your mind the job is yours, and, in fact, cannot be 
successfully done without your earnest and devoted 
work on its behalf. We want you as a whole¬ 
hearted convert, one who sees the light of truth 
and intends, come what may, to follow it in your 
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political life. Once we secure an army of men and 
women convinced and enthusiastic about Socialism 
such as this our task will be accomplished. There 
will be no more see-saw in politics; “ ins-and- 
outs ” will be a forgotten game. There will be one 
party in and that the Socialist Party, and there it 
will remain till the world is ready to move further 
forward to a much higher form of life than we are 
able at present to understand. There will be 
dragons in our path. There will be many who will 
plead that we should unite in a nebulous manner 
with people who are described as progressive- 
minded. We shall be met on our road through life 
with the same kind of people as those described by 
John Bunyan in his Pilgrim’s Progress, people who 
would alarm and discourage us because the way is 
hard, others who would persuade us to take short 
cuts so that we may for a little longer enjoy the 
joys and pleasures of the valleys of make-believe 
and imposture. There is now no half-way house 
possible in which we can rest. The days of slow, 
steady, measured progress, which like a crab 
moving takes us sideways, are past and gone, and 
gone because those who uphold Capitalism tell us 
plainly they can no longer carry on without the 
aid of national resources. We Socialists have not 
created these conditions. We have entered into 
them as part of the inheritance handed on to us, 
which we in turn have developed to breaking point.. 
The new wine of Capitalism, called Rationalisation, 
has been poured into the mechanism and organisa¬ 
tion of industry, and like new wine in old bottles 
has burst the machine. We recognise these con¬ 
ditions, and though it might be easier, more 
pleasant to preach the old and comfortable 
tidings of solace and relief to the weary and heavy- 
laden through an extension of social services, we 
dare do no such thing, knowing as we do that no 
extension of private or public charity will save the 
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nation from the dreadful evils which modern 
Capitalism inflicts upon us all. 

We Socialists do most earnestly ask that you, 
my reader, should face this question with realism. 
Who is there who wishes himself to live on 
charity ? Who among us would voluntarily choose 
for our children, when leaving school, unemploy¬ 
ment and training centres ? And who among us 
desires in old age to exist on a miserable pension 
of ios. or 12s. a week ? No, we cannot waste the 
precious time of a Parliament blessed with a 
majority of Socialists in fooling around with those 
who imagine it is still possible to maintain Capital¬ 
ism and at the same time give a full free life for 
the whole nation. Our progressive-minded friends 
do not, in fact, think any such thing. They are 
convinced that there always have been rich and 
poor, and always will be, and think that the word 
progress means helping the poor bear the cold 
brutal hunger of poverty. We Socialists think the 
opposite. Progress to us means the shaking off, 
the freeing of humanity from the cruel heartless 
burdens which poverty imposes on all its victims. 
We are also convinced that there is no time to 
fritter away on these old-fashioned methods, and 
so we want you as full-blooded Socialists working 
at home and at work to secure control of Parlia¬ 
ment so that we can embark on the work of 
establishing Socialism. 

There is another matter which needs considera¬ 
tion. Until the coming of the Labour Party as 
now constituted—I mean in the days before 1931, 
those who led our Movement hesitated to throw 
over completely what is known as " continuity,” 
either in Home or Foreign Affairs. The result has 
been that our own policy has suffered when the 
Party has been in office. A Socialist Government 
will in future, when in power, carry out its own 
policy in relation to Home Affairs. We shall not 
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accept the situation left us by the present Govern¬ 
ment relating to Unemployment and other social 
services. We shall not continue their policies, 
improving them slightly but not radically changing 
them. We shall not accept as our guiding prin¬ 
ciples when taking over industries either the 
principles of administration or finance associated 
with the electricity board or the London transport 
service. These are Public Utility Corporations, and 
though I and all other Labour ministers were only 
too glad to accept these schemes when we were 
without power, with power we shall carry out our 
own full Socialist policy. None of these Acts will 
be regarded by us as “ precedents ” ; rather, when 
we can, we shall go back and alter them. I want 
to press this point on the attention of all those 
who desire to join us. Our proposals for com¬ 
pensation have been formulated by the Party 
itself, and are quite equitable, generous, and just. 
But it is impossible for any Socialist to accept 
financial burdens for all eternity. We must get it 
quite clear in our minds also that the one and only 
sure method of freeing the workers from the tre¬ 
mendous burdens which might fall upon them 
through socialising industry by legal means, lies 
in our ability to convince the nation that a com¬ 
plete break with the past must be made, and what¬ 
ever financial or other burdens there are to be 
faced must be borne by the whole nation. Up to 
the present we have endeavoured to make industry 
buy itself out of the thraldom of Capitalism. In 
future the burden will be borne by us all, and as 
this is so big a departure from national policies 
pursued by other parties, I want that you who 
join us should do so knowing what our policy on 
this very important subject is. 

I call attention to another matter about which 
there should be no ambiguity. The able-bodied 
poor of this country are now for the most part under 
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the control of a Commission which the present 
Parliament has placed outside the control of 
Parliament. The men and women of this Com¬ 
mission are in the same position as judges and can 
only be removed by petition from Parliament to 
the King. This in effect means the Government of 
the day, as the King acts on the advice of His 
ministers. There will be a great uproar when a 
Socialist Government in power determines, as it will 
determine, to wipe out this Commission and all its 
powers and bring the control of Public Assistance 
to all unemployed persons back to the House of 
Commons. We shall be told that one Parliament 
having fixed a given number of years for this Com¬ 
mission to serve, another Parliament must not 
interfere. The Labour Government of 1929 was 
tied up with this argument in reference to the 
Rating Act passed by Mr. Chamberlain which re¬ 
lieved many thousands of rich industrialists, land- 
owners, and farmers of their rates ; and in many 
other directions we were told it was “ not custom¬ 
ary ” to interfere with legislation so recently 
passed. I have not seen the same hesitancy on the 
part of Tory Governments. The repeal of the 
Taxation of Land Values legislation was carried 
through without any of these elegant scruples. A 
Socialist Government will brush on one side all such 
arguments which may be adduced by those who 
desire to keep things as they are. We shall repeal 
vexatious and oppressive laws and shall do so 
because we are determined to bring in a new way 
of life. You who come and join us must be pre¬ 
pared to throw over tradition and red tape, and 
take your stand with us in saying that the will of 
the people as expressed at a particular moment 
shall prevail. What people thought and did yester¬ 
day does not matter. It is what we intend for to¬ 
day that counts. But remember when deciding 
this you must be sure in your own mind what you 
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CONCLUSION 

are doing, so that to-morrow you do not want to 
change back again. 

The object of this chapter is to persuade you to 
get a solid foundation for your beliefs, for your 
policy, that is, for Socialism, and then stick to it in 
spite of all efforts to deflect you from it. It is, 
how ever,on questions connected with war and peace 
and armaments that this doctrine of “ continuity ” 
is most pressed. Mr. Gladstone did his utmost 
during the years 1876-1880 to warn his country¬ 
men that foreign policy was a matter of supreme 
importance. A Socialist Government may inherit 
all sorts of secret entangling agreements and 
understandings, some of which may never have 
been committed to paper. This is not a fanciful 
danger that I suggest. Such understandings and 
agreements were made before 1914 and the exist¬ 
ence of these were strenuously denied. We know 
now they did exist and their existence landed 
us into the Great War. I have dealt with all this at 
length elsewhere. Here I desire to warn my 
readers who may join us that in my opinion the 
first duty of a Socialist Foreign Secretary will be to 
search the archives of the Foreign Office and at 
once negotiate with any foreign power with whom 
a secret treaty or “ gentleman’s agreement ” has 
been made for the immediate publication of such 
documents and their registration with the League 
of Nations. This will be a most difficult task, but 
it must be done. We Socialists must adopt the 
policy of the Union of Democratic Control as we 
were exhorted by MacDonald to do when he was a 
prominent member of that organisation, and in 
fact and in deed conduct our relationships with 
other nations by means of complete open diplo¬ 
macy. The same principle applies to armaments. 
At the time I write this the Government is em¬ 
barking on a re-armament policy, a policy which 
must inevitably lead to a race in armaments and 
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ultimately to the Armageddon which will destroy 
civilisation. A Socialist Government will reverse 
this—and again I warn my readers : there will be 
a great outcry against the policy of discontinuing 
" continuity ” in this matter. 

Throughout these pages, written in the Manor 
House Hospital and at my home in Bow, I have 
tried to put before you some idealism and some 
practical proposals for a saner, happier life. As 
the days have passed many doubts and difficulties 
at times have flooded my mind. Sitting in a car, 
or in my window at home, mixing with people, I 
find myself asking the age-old question which has 
troubled every reformer. Can these things be ? 
Will this great teeming multitude of men and 
women going hither and thither, working and 
striving for their daily bread ever find themselves 
united in a strong faith, such a faith as will enable 
them to overcome the present-day evils ? I do 
not know the answer. But I can say that I most 
certainly believe this is the epoch in the history of 
the race when once again the prophets of the 
people will ask “ Can these dry bones live ? ” and 
from the strivings and urging of reformers there 
will come the answer “ Yes,” because we who are 
beaten in the economic fight for existence whose 
minds are often pressed down with the grim spectre 
of despair, have at last discovered our power, the 
power which comes from the conviction that from 
within ourselves a new life, a better, brighter day 
shall be born. We have discovered the talisman of 
which others have dreamed and talked. Solidarity, 
comradeship, faith, knowledge, wisdom, and under¬ 
standing, all these may be and shall be, ours, and 
not ours only, but the common heritage of the 
workers of the world ; and these great gifts which 
come to us from the Father of all good things will 
enable us to use the power to change our lives and 
make the world a place of beauty and joy where 
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people will labour for each other and thus find the 
peace which we all crave to attain. We are no 
dreamers when we say these things, because they 
can be real as soon as we accept them as true. So 
once more, come over and help us. Put on one side 
fear and know we are the heirs of all the ages; we, 
the ordinary people, hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, possess the power to build the Socialist 
State and to build it now. Some who read will find 
fault with how I have put things and say this 
should have been left out, and this put in. Very 
possibly they are right. But if you are moved to 
join us do not be troubled by small things. I have 
often found fault and often joined the critics : 
always after a day or two to find myself just a little 
ashamed at what seemed to be a rather small- 
minded disposition to see something wrong. There 
is but one principle I ask you to accept, and it is 
this : that co-operation and mutual aid is the one 
and only law of life for humanity. Competition, 
strife, the pursuit of personal gain and ambition are 
all based on the laws which govern the jungle. 
There can be no love, no comradeship where the 
strife of meanness is the law of our being. It is a 
mockery to say the prayer to Our Father. “ Thy 
will be done,” when each hour of our working time 
is spent striving to beat our brothers and sisters. 
These are all very trite, simple statements, so true 
that we forget them. I want you to waken up 
from the dullness of apathy and indifference. Do 
not imagine you are being called to engage in a war 
which entails personal misery. If you join the 
Socialist, Co-operative, Trade Union army with the 
impersonal determination to work with whatever 
time and energy you possess for the coming of our 
day of triumph, you will find joy and peace ; the 
trials and difficulties of life will become smaller and 
you will find friendship and company with others 
like-minded as yourself who will go with you along 
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the road to our goal. We need to-day more than 
ever before to cultivate the joy of living. This 
is born in the poorest and wealthiest of us and only 
becomes lost in the mist and gloom of our com¬ 
petitive strife. We can, even when the clouds are 
heaviest, break through them in the company of 
those who like ourselves are weary and heavy-laden 
but who also find peace and joy in serving a great 
ideal. The one essential is that the ideal shall be 
real to us. 


THE END 
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£ Amidst the profusion of new books which are published 
each season the reader must stand bewildered. Astounded 
not only by their number but by the ferocity of the publicity 
which seeks to attract him. 

£ We ourselves are not backward in our attempt to secure 
recognition for the books we publish. But we prefer that this 
shall be achieved on quieter and more sincere lines, placing 
greater importance upon the merit of the book than upon the 
“ stunts ” to be evolved from it. 

0 We believe in every book we publish. We do not claim for 
each one that it is great literature or ennobling rhetoric ; but 
we do believe that all our publications achieve their purpose, 
be it of entertainment, enlightenment, or the establishment of 
truth. 

£ This list is not, once again, a large one ; although it is 
larger than the one issued last autumn. It contains announce¬ 
ments of one or two very important books and others of extreme 
interest. It is, we hope, evidence of a policy of discernment 
and “ selectivity ” which we feel to be not only the most adven¬ 
turous, but the most satisfying. 
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Selwyn & Blount’s New Books 


MY ENGLAND 


The Rig 


by 

Hon. Georg 
M.P. 


EORGE LANSBURY—the best-loved man of his 
Party, Commissioner of Works in the last Labour 
Government, and the friend of all who care for the simple 
liberties of the citizen—planned this book during the long 
illness from which he is now happily recovering. 

In this book he writes of an England as he would plan it, 
England as he visualizes and believes to be possible. Many 
have wondered why a life-long teetotaller should have 
permitted drinks in the Parks, why so strong a supporter 
of the Church should insist on free speech for free-thinkers, 
why this lover of individual liberty, should demand the 
immediate establishment of Socialism in its completeness. 
Here, in this book, is the answer. It is not of a Utopia that 
Mr. Lansbury writes ; nor does he proclaim a declaration 
of policy for a future Government. But he tells from his 
own rich and varied experience what lessons he has been 
taught and learnt as a statesman, and how in the light of 
these lessons he would alter the England of to-day. He 
draws a vivid picture of the green fields and the brick-red 
towns of the England of to-morrow, an England in which 
man no longer preys, nor need prey, upon his fellows. 

My England is a challenging and powerful book and its 
publication is an event of the first importance. 

With a frontispiece , 7/6 





















Selwyn & llounfs New Books 




by 


John 


Brown 


“IT CAME to Oxford at twenty-four years of age, with 
experiences as a journalist, a salesman, a bricklayer’s 
labourer, a sailor and a political organizer . . . after the 


rigid discipline and military organization of industry, 


Oxford seemed revolutionary. And so it is.” 

This was the sentence which began an article in the New 
Statesman some months ago. The article was signed “John 
Brown” and because of its interest and its vitality we 
wrote to John Brown and suggested that he should write 
a book. 

Here is the book. One of the most remarkable of its 
kind we have ever read ; one which will provoke violent 



discussion ; which will probably make things fairly lively 
for its author and which tells, quite simply and very 
effectively the story of John Brown through the first 


twenty six years of his adventurous life. 

John Brown is a young Northerner. At sixteen he left 
school to maintain his family. He went to sea ; fought 
in a boxing booth for half a crown a night; tramped all 
over the country and slept in workhouses. After losing 
his job with a German firm he was, for more than two 
years, on the dole. Converted to Socialism, he addressed 
meetings, was engaged in riots and demonstrations. 


Undaunted, this young man worked his way to Durham 


University and then to Oxford. 

He reveals in this book how he fared in London Society ; 
he shows the life of the poor in all its grimness ; famous 


! 


men and women flit through these pages and one is left 
with the impression of a dynamic and brilliantly provocative 
personality who one may or may not agree with, but from 
whom no one can withhold admiration. 


IUustrated , 9/- 
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Selwyn & Blount’s New Books 


SWORD & SPEAR 

by 

Captain F. H. Mellor, F.R.G.S. 

{Late Indian Army and Northern Nigerian Police) 

(OOME of the most successful autobiographies of recent 
^ years have been by men and women quite unknown to 
the general public, but whose lives have been filled with 
variety and adventure and whose writing has been gifted 
with style and personality. 

Into this group of people enters Captain Mellor and into 
that category of biographies will, we hope, eventually be 
included his book. 

Captain Mellor’s life has been one of continual interest. 
He has undergone many experiences ; has enjoyed many 
adventures ; has seen many strange and interesting occur¬ 
rences and has emerged from it all with a keen sense of 
humour and a thirst for more. 

The first part of the book deals with the author’s service 
as a soldier in India, Constantinople, Anatolia, and journeys 
on leave in Greece, India and elsewhere. 

The second part covers his experiences as a trooper in 
the South African Police and as Asst. Commissioner of 
Police in Northern Nigeria, with an interlude describing 
his entertaining leave spent among the Basques and in 
Spain. 

Before this book was accepted it was read by three 
people of varied taste and outlook. Each one of them 
stressed the high standard of interest and the charm of 
Captain Mellor’s style. We think that the book will appeal 
to a very wide public ; it is beautifully illustrated with 
photographs taken by the author and, to us at any rate, is 
quite the most “personal” and attractive of autobiographies 
we have read in recent years. Illustrated , 15/- 
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THE LIFE OF 
SIR HENRY ROYCE 

With some Chapters from the stories of the late 
CHARLES ROLLS and CLAUDE JOHNSON 

by 

Sir Max Pemberton 

(QIR MAX PEMBERTON has written this biography of 
^ the great motor designer and engineer the late Sir 
Henry Royce, with the full approval of the executors and 
the firm of Rolls-Royce Limited. Sir Max was one of the 
motor pioneers in this country and has driven motor-cars 
since the year 1896. He knew Sir Henry Royce very well 
and was one of the first motorists to drive in the famous 
“Silver Ghost” car. The life of this great man, an engineer 
whom posterity will name with Stephenson and Isambard 
Brunei, was full of adventure and knew many changes— 
from that of a youth selling papers at London bookstalls 
to the head of one of the foremost of our engineering 
enterprises. Sir Henry, indeed, revolutionized motoring in 
this country and as the designer of the Schneider Cup 
engine won for England a victory which established our 
prestige throughout the world. His Rolls-Royce engines 
established records on the land, in the air and upon the 
sea and they have undoubtedly been a commercial asset 
of the highest value. In addition, he was a man of great 
personal gifts, who set a lasting example to all those who 
worked with him, and who practised throughout his 
remarkable life the lesson of that adage which he created : 
“Whatever is done, however humble, if well done, is noble.” 

Illustrated , 18 /- 
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AND 


JESUS 

by 

Arthur Wra 


WEPT 


Interpreter of “ 7 he Psalms for Modern Life”, 

(jth Impression ) 

\A 7 E have published no more exciting, no more urgent 
* ^ nor stimulating book than Arthur Wragg’s Psalms 
for Modern Life. Not everybody who saw the advance 
copies of it shared our enthusiasm or our faith, but when, 
on the day of publication the reviews appeared and the 
orders poured in, we knew that all expectations had been 
justified. 

And Jesus Wept is a worthy successor and we feel that 
a no more remarkable, a no more vital and, in a sense, a 
no more distressingly beautiful work has been seen in our 
time. Mr. Wragg continues, with all the power and with 
all the genius at his command, his indictment of modern 
life. Sometimes bitter, sometimes tender, sometimes 
satirical, his drawings are unforgettable and succeed in 
their purpose with an almost shocking force and pungency. 

And Jesus Wept is composed almost entirely of Mr. 
Wragg’s drawings. Very little textual commentary appears, 
for the simple reason that very little is needed. With all 
sincerity we cannot imagine the man or woman who will 
fail to respond to the appeal of this work. It is a book 
to treasure, to turn to again and again as a constant 
reminder and a constant challenge to complacency. As 
Hannen Swaffer wrote of Phe Psalms for Modern Life : 
“When you turn away from it, you feel inspired to go on 
with the work of making it all beautiful, of smoothing out 
the rough places, and continuing to fight Cruelty and War 
and Pomp and Majesty until all the little people come into 
their own.” 6/- 
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I’LL GO NO MORE 
A-ROVING 


by 


Charles 


Ladds 


may or you may not believe the many amazing 



incidents and adventures recounted in this extra¬ 
ordinary book. We, as publishers, obviously cannot vouch 
for them and we have published this book exactly as it 
came to us in manuscript form. Here, we felt, is a remark¬ 
able document; it possesses the authentic touch and the 
stamp of truth ; it deserves not only to be published but 
to be widely read. 

Charles Ladds is an astonishing young man. At the age 
of fourteen he ran away to sea ; during a long succession of 
voyages he twice encircled the globe and his experiences 
at sea and ashore are wellnigh incredible. He suffered 
privations ; he fought fights galore; he found himself 
involved in adventure after adventure, but with enormous 
energy he plunged through years and, at the age of 22, he 
settled down to write this book. 

The book is a unique document and these extracts from 
the reports of two of our Literary advisers illustrate its 
unusual appeal: 

1. “This is a grand book. If it is all true then it is 
amazing. If it is not true it does not particularly 
matter except that the writer is then the most con¬ 
vincing liar I have ever read.” 

2. “This is a splendid book, written in a vivid way 
about an exciting and exceptionally disreputable 
career at sea . . . the most exciting book I have 
read this year.” 


8/6 
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GREAT FARMERS 

by 

Professor James Scott-Watsoe 

and 

Go D. Amery 

TL 1 TERE is a volume of the greatest value and interest. 
iL IL We are a nation of agriculturists and there is no 
industry so filled with romance, nor one which has had so 
profound an influence upon the national character as that 
of agriculture. 

In this book Professor Scott-Watson and Mr. Amery 
tell, in popular and brilliant style, the story of agriculture 
during the past century, tracing its attainment to the peaks 
of prosperity, its decline to long years of depression and its 
present rejuvenation. 

A procession of great men pass through these pages ; 
men whose lives were devoted to the welfare of their farms 
and who made names for themselves through the brilliance 
of their farming. Such men as Robert Hobbs, George 
Taylor, Henry Dudding, Amos Cruickshank and William 
Duthrie ; Sanders, Spencer, Sir William Somerville, James 
Caid and many others. 

We can truly say of this book that it is a cavalcade of 
agriculture which few can afford to miss. Those who 
remember Professor Scott-Watson’s brilliant series of 
broadcast talks will know the sympathy of his viewpoint 
and the human interpretation he can put upon his subject. 
Mr. Amery, too, is one of the leading authorities on agri¬ 
cultural history to-day, and together they have produced 
a work of standard importance. 


Illustrated , 18/- 
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WANDERINGS 
IN TASMANIA 


by 

George Porter 


ET us quite frankly admit that when the manuscript 



of this book reached us, we never for a moment 
expected to publish it. “Who,” we asked ourselves, “is 
George Porter and what interest does he expect people to 
have in Tasmania ?” 

However, we sent the manuscript to our literary adviser, 
and the unexpectedly enthusiastic report we soon received 
from him aroused interest both in George Porter and in 
that small island off Australia. 

Mr. Porter, we found, is a retired Bank Manager who, 
after devoting the best part of his life to looking after 
other people’s money, decided that he must travel. He 
had friends in Tasmania and so, with his camera, he jour¬ 
neyed thence and in this book records all that he saw and 
all that he learnt about a singularly beautiful and a singu¬ 
larly interesting part of the world. 

Mr. Porter is no ordinary traveller. His mind is alert 
and perpetually interested ; his eyes are quick to spot the 
beauty, the humour and drama of all they see. He dis¬ 
courses with great charm and understanding upon all 
manner of subjects ; upon the inhabitants ; the scenery 
and climate ; the old problems of convicts ; the pitiable 
records of the last Aborigines dying from broken hearts ; 
the splendid towns ; economics ; early settlement and so 
on. And whilst one reads a peculiar sense of possession 
begins to prevail; one feels an almost proprietary right 
in a very lovely land ; one begins to make plans ; one 
almost telephones a steamship company right away. . . . 


Profusely illustrated , 18/- 
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Selwyn & Blount’s New Books 


DAYS OF 
WINE AND 

by 

Maureen Fleming 

Author of “A Caged Bird”, ( 2nd Impression) 

T\/TrAUREEN FLEMING’S romantic biography of Eliza- 
beth Empress of Austria which we published under 
the inspired title of A Caged Bird was one of the most 
successful books of last autumn. Frankly romantic and 
frankly rather sensational, it appealed to a very wide 
circle of readers who found it very charming and enter¬ 
taining. 

Maureen Fleming’s second book possesses an identical 
appeal. It is colourful, vivid, a little bit sentimental and 
packed full of romance. It is just the book to cheer one 
up at the conclusion of summer and to prepare one for the 
winter which lies ahead. 

Its setting is Spain and the warm South and it relates 
the adventures of a young girl who was suddenly left with 
a legacy of a thousand pounds. Equipped with a run¬ 
about car known as “the bright wagon” and the most 
amusing of companions, this girl sets forth to enjoy her 
hundred days of enchantment. 

Vivid, brilliant, wittily twentieth century, Brida finds 
herself absorbed in the atmosphere of medieval Spain and 
against that dark, sinister background stands out the 
figure of Don Jaime, the princeling with whom she, of 
course, falls in love. 

In this attractive book will be found vivid descriptions 
of lovely places ; wit; a little sadness and a lot of glamour. 
It will certainly add to the reputation which A Caged Bird 
earned for its brilliant author. 


Illustrated, 10/6 
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THE THRESHOLD 

An Anthology from 

Those at School 

"ITT is with considerable pleasure that we announce the 
active preparation of an Anthology which we believe to 
be not only unique, but of considerable interest and no 
little importance. 

It occurred to us that, in the schools of England, there 
must, each year, be written quantities of poems, essays, 
short stories and sketches worthy of a greater permanence 
than that achieved by an “Exercise” book. 

As Editor therefore of this new anthology we have 
appointed Mr. R. W. Moore, Sixth Form Master at Shrews¬ 
bury School, who has had wide literary experience, and 
has published, among other things, Prose at Present. 

The first volume of this Anthology, which might con¬ 
ceivably evolve into a hardy annual, is promised for the 
autumn of 1935. It will contain a great variety of literary 
creations and will be representative of the best work 
achieved in the Public and Secondary schools of this 
country. 


Probably 8/6 net. 




















































Selwyn & Blount’s “Topical” Books 

SELWYN & BLOUNT’S 

TOPICAL BOOKS 

General Editor: 

Vo K. Krishna Menoe 

TTN this age of rapid changes in the world situation, the 
incidents and consequences of which concern everyone, 
analysis and speculations on the major problems by com¬ 
petent, expert minds, must be of unquestionable interest. 

The books in this series will thus deal with problems and 
personalities of topical interest. Each of these volumes will 
be the work of an author whose analysis and opinions will 
bear the impress of wide experience and courageous thought. 

The series is not planned to propagate any set of dogmas 
or opinions, but will be based on a careful choice of the 
most significant problems and appropriate writers to deal 
with them. 

The size and prices of the volumes will not be uniform, 
and they will be announced from time to time. 

First contributors include: George Lansbury, Ellen 
Wilkinson, George Slocombe, R. S. Lambert, Frank Hardie, 
Noel Carrington, etc. 















Selwyn & Blount’s “Topical” Books 




by 

Ellen Wilkinson 


& 


Gonze 


Edward 


OWEVER one may feel inclined to regard it, Fascism 



has become one of the most powerful and persuasive 
factors in the world of to-day. In this book Miss Ellen 
Wilkinson, with the valuable aid of Edward Conze, has 
produced an arresting and provocative study of the whole 
movement. 

Miss Wilkinson was, until the last Election, a Member of 
Parliament; she was a member of the Committee on 
Delegated Legislation set up by the Lord Chancellor to study 
the effects of the growing power of the Executive over the 
House of Commons—the problem of Democracy and 
dictatorship. She is in close contact with the events in 
Germany and was in Berlin at the time of the burning of 
the Reichstag. Miss Wilkinson writes fearlessly and 
pungently. 

Edward Conze, Miss Wilkinson’s collaborator in this 
work, is a Doctor of Psychology and Philosophy of the 
University of Cologne, and the author of several standard 
works in German on political and philosophical subjects. 

Fascism is an important book. Its appeal is to all 
thinking men and women whose desire is to act reasonably 
and with judgment, but who, amidst so much hysteria, 
find it difficult to discover the facts. 


8/6 
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Selwyu &. Blount’s “Topical” Books 


DESIGN IN CIVILIZATION 

by 

Noel Carrington 

Author of “Design in the Home ”, etc . Recently 
Editor “Design for To-Day ” 

"j^TEVER before in the history of civilization has industry 

^ and art been so closely allied, and it is curious that 
their union should have been so long delayed. The artist 
of to-day has a scope and a responsibility undreamt of 
twenty or less years ago. 

The scope of Mr. Carrington’s important book is to show 
the proper relation of design to every side of civilization 
and importance to life itself. The evolution of the earliest 
arts and crafts is traced and a brief survey is given of the 
“golden periods”. The decline through various causes is 
shown and the revolution caused by the machine is stressed. 
A sketch of the reaction which became the Arts and Crafts 
Movement under William Morris, and finally the modern 
movement abroad ends the historical introduction. 

Various everyday things, tools, pottery, glass, printing, 
textiles, furniture, etc., are then taken by Mr. Carrington 
as examples, and their manufacture and design are con¬ 
sidered with especial relation to the products of England 
to-day. 

Thence to houses, architecture, transport, cities and 
civilization generally, and an attempt is made to assess 
the task of the designer, the manufacturer and the State 
to the life and needs of our day. 

Mr. Carrington has written an extraordinarily interesting 
book which should appeal to all interested in the trend of 
modern development and who realize that all objects, 
however humble may be their use, can achieve beauty in 
design. Profusely illustrated , 10/6 
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A NEW BOOK ON 


THE FILM 



by 

R. S. Lambert 

of million of people of all ages go to the cinemas 


each week. The film as a medium of mass entertain¬ 
ment probably surpasses every other. The scientist, the 
politician, the propagandist of all sorts and the purveyor 
of News is finding the film an increasingly popular and 
effective instrument for his work. Its very effectiveness, 
however, results in a violent conflict of interests, ideas and 
purposes. 

Mr. R. S. Lambert, who is Editor of the Listener and a 
Governor of the British Film Institute, has written a 
unique book in which he discusses the role of the cinema 
in modern life, its problems and possibilities. He deals 
too with its errors of omission and commission and of the 
immensity of its appeal. 

The study of the film is fascinating in the extreme, 
because at the root we find that it is also a study of our¬ 
selves. Film entertainment represents the unconscious 
choice of the people. 

Mr. Lambert has not approached his subject from a 
merely academic standpoint. Here is no dry-as-dust 
treatise on the film, but a vivid, entertaining and often 
amusing record of one of the most powerful forces in 
modern life. Illustrated , about 15/- 


MY ENGLAND 

by GEORGE LANSBURY 


is a 


SELWYN & BLOUNT TOPICAL BOOK 

(See page 3) 



























































Selwyra & Bloainat’s “Topical” Books 



CRISIS IN EUROPE 


by 


George Slocombe 

Author of uc Ihe Heart of France ” 

"OTAVING charmed many people by his recently pub- 
lished Heart of France , Mr. Slocombe now faces the 
hard facts of the present situation confronting the European 
powers and threatens civilization. 

Mr. Slocombe’s career as special correspondent in many 
countries and as a well-known writer on foreign affairs 
gives him a unique authority to write such a book as this. 
In it he examines, carefully and impartially, the results of 
the Peace Settlement of 1919, the rise of new and menacing 
nationalisms in Europe, and describes the new grouping 
of the Great Powers. 

In Crisis in Europe , George Slocombe has brought his 
study and analysis of the European scene up to date. His 
chapters on the Eastern Locarno, the Foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union and the future of Germany and Austria are 
probably the best informed and lucid expositions of these 
intricate and topical problems. 

Above all, Mr. Slocombe faces up to the problem of 
British intervention in Europe and provides his own 
answer to it. 

Crisis in Europe is an important work. It will provoke 
discussion ; it may arouse antagonism, but Mr. Slocombe’s 
deductions and his arguments arrest attention. 


Illustrated with photographs and maps , 10/6 
Cover design in colour by Eric Gill 
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Published 





by 

Michael Foot, R. Go Freeman 
Frank Handle 
Keith Steel-Maitland 

With an Introduction by 

PROFESSOR HAROLD LASKI 


“It is one of the most important books of the season 
so far.”— John Macadam in Sunday Dispatch. 

“.. . distinguished by a fine sincerity and by a remarkable 
grasp of the theoretical issues involved ... a significant 
and healthy product of the growth of political consciousness 
within the University.”— Peter Fleming in The Observer. 

“Their book deserves serious attention, and shows that 
young men are themselves giving serious attention to some¬ 
thing which, after all, concerns themselves, perhaps, more 
than anybody else.”— Evening Standard. 

“This is a very interesting summary of representative 
thought among Oxford undergraduates on the subject of 
war. All thinking people should read this book as it will 
help them to crystallize their own ideas as to how the 
menace of war should be combated. The book is also 
interesting in that it shows the wide divergence of opinion 
which exists among the many protagonists of the anti-war 
movement.”— Army Gazette. 

Introductory frontispiece by Arthur Wragg. 6/- 














































































Selwyn & Blount’s New Fiction 



IMPORTANT NOTICE 



COUNTRY NOVEL 


COMPETITION 


A year ago this competition was announced with its 
closing date of April 30th, 1934* By that date a very 
large number of manuscripts was received. A pro¬ 
visional sifting was made and a final selection of sixteen 
novels was sent to an expert committee of Readers. 
Their report was disappointing. Whilst a number of 
the novels were good and above the average, they 
felt that none warranted the full award of £250. 
Rightly, their standard was a severe one, for we were 
never prepared to issue a prize-winning novel without 
the fullest confidence in its excellence. 

Our position was one of some difficulty. Either we must 
award the prize to a novel not honestly deserving of 
it, or we must cancel the competition and make no 
award. Neither course was desirable and we have thus 
settled upon what we feel to be the only satisfactory 
alternative. 

We have decided to extend the period of the Com¬ 
petition and accept entries until MAY 31st, 1935. 

Full details and an entry form will be sent upon receipt of a postcard . 
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THORSTON HALL 


by 


O. S. Macdonell 


Author of “George Ashbury ”, (jth Impression) 

ERY rarely does a first novel enjoy the success and 



* wide acclamation which was accorded George Ashbury 
upon its publication last August. If Mr. Macdonell can 
continue as well as he has begun, was the implication of 
the reviews, he will prove to be the most vigorous and 
refreshing novelist recent years have produced. 

George Ashbury was written far away in Burma. Across 
the distance Mr. Macdonell saw the land of his boyhood, 
remembered the tales he had been told of the Fells and 
the hills of Lakeland, and wrote George Ashbury. Since 
then he has returned to England and from his home in 
the Lake District that he knows and loves so well, he sends 
us the manuscript of Thorston Hall. 

It is, we are convinced, a magnificent and stirring novel 
which achieves much more than the fulfilment of the 
promise of George Ashbury. Once again the scene is the 
Lake District and the story, which is set in the middle of 
last century, describes the heroic fight against increasingly 
antagonistic circumstances, made by John Thorston for 
the success of his farm. 

A cousin of the Riggs of Buttermere and about the same 
age as Reuben, Thorston was a yeoman farmer whose 
ancestors had owned the freehold of Thorston for many 
generations. Hard working, strong, upright, proud, but far 
too narrow-minded to adapt himself to changing conditions, 
Thorston battles heroically against local antagonism and 
adversity. 


7/6 
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LONG REMEMBER 


by 


McKinlay 


Kantor 



a rule we are less inclined to prophesy success for 


^ our novels than for our general books, but we have 
never published a novel with a greater, more lively expect¬ 
ancy than Long Remember. 

It possesses, we feel (and many others have felt it too), 
an epic quality and a grandeur which lifts it far above the 
rut of the ordinary, above considerations of time and place, 
to a level upon which the interests and aspirations of 
humanity become general. 

Long Remember is of American origin ; it has swept that 
country and has stirred it to its depth. It will, we feel, 
be as widely read in this land for the strength of its story 
and the sheer sweep of its achievement. 

In America Gettysburg echoes down the years. It is 
a name which calls up a living panorama of human heroism 
and folly, not often equalled throughout the ages. Writing 
without a stain of sectional prejudice, Mr. Kantor has envis¬ 
aged a great love story and a greater holocaust. His novel 
concerns a group of civilians caught with their passions and 
secret mistakes, in the roar of this great battle. 

The character of Daniel Bale looms amid the gathering 
dust of the invasion. He does not hesitate to take his 
neighbour’s wife while his neighbour is fighting in 
Virginia, and Irene Fanning does not hesitate to give herself. 
When, in the least expected encounter of military record, 
two panting armies pour along country lanes and crash 
together at a sober, sleepy village, the readers see unrolled 
a flaming cyclorama which may indeed be long remembered. 


7/6 
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by 


Michael Pravdie 

Translated, from the German hy KENNETH KIRKNESS 

JJ^JERE is a book against which prejudice will rise up. 

It is a translation; its scene is Russia ; its period 
immediately prior to and during the War. People, we are 
told, have read too much of this kind of thing. It is done 
to death. But with every confidence we publish Double 
Eagle as a great novel which will linger in the minds of all 
who read it as an unforgettable narrative of one of the 
most moving tragedies in the history of the world. 

The novel provides a picture of Petrograd as the city 
appeared during the War years. The narrative opens with 
the mobilization of 1914 and proceeds to show the Czar 
and Czarina’s earnest efforts to maintain peace, sur¬ 
rounded, as the Czar wrote in his diary, “by treachery, 
cowardice and deception”. 

Ministers ; diplomatists ; soldiers ; armies march through 
the often grim pages of this novel. The world in the grip 
of fate ; men and women counting as nothing and the 
destiny of Russia in the balance. 

“This book is true from the first page to the last,” 
writes Michael Pravdin. “I have commended no one. 
I have condemned no one ; it has been left to the reader 
to form his own judgment.” 


8/6 
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Selwyn & Blount’s New Fiction 

STORM SO RUINOUS 

by 

Hilda Fiememore 

UPHE scene of Miss Finnemore’s first novel is the Chiltern 
country of England, and the subject the inception, 
development and final climax of a bitter feud between the 
three branches of the Roper family. The symbolic value 
of the feud and of the tale is the identification of the 
various interests engaged with the past, the present, con¬ 
servatism and sentiment as opposed to change and progress. 

Storm So Ruinous is an achievement. “It is also,” 
writes a leading critic, “a quiet book, quietly written, yet 
beneath its tranquillity there is the intense, deep rage that 
only countrymen can know.” This hatred between the 
Ropers is totally unlike anything between townsmen of 
similar position. It is a thing which stretches down into 
their very souls, takes them and twists them into passionate 
vengeful creatures who know only one emotion—their 
lands. For centuries their land has nourished them and 
now modernity and the machine age have taken nourish¬ 
ment from them. 

Miss Finnemore here creates an unforgettable picture of 
an England that is passing. It is a restrained, sincere and 
moving work, with many exquisite descriptive passages and 
written against the broad, sweeping background of one of 
England’s most lovely regions. 

7/6 
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novel, Spring from Downward , a frank revelation of 
the depression in the United States, has been greeted with 
wide critical acclaim both as a story and as a social docu¬ 
ment that needed to be written. His stories in Pearson!s 
Magazine , Grand Magazine , the Evening Standard , and 
other publications, are well known. Last year his 
critical article, Paradise Enjoys a Boom , published in the 
American Mercury , created a furore in Majorca, the Balearic 
Islands, Spain. His villa was bombed and attacked by a 
mob who threatened him and it became necessary to call 
out the National Guard. He was forced to flee from 
Majorca and the matter became an international incident. 

Now comes Mr. Pratt’s second novel, Without the Wedding , 
whose locale is a fictitious Spanish island called Paradise. 
It depicts the life there with entire good humour and 
hilarity, and with a rare insight to what happens when 
people from various nations try to live together on a sub¬ 
tropical island. The inside story, from a farcical angle, is 
given of an uprising of natives against an amazing influx 
of international tourists while a European spy-scare is in 
violent progress. The love of two young people, Philip 
Stout and Nancy Stewart, takes an unusual and poignant 
path, and the characters of the Stout family, who occupy 
a castle in Spain, of the foreigners who have settled on 
the island, together with the nature of the islanders them¬ 
selves, are deftly portrayed. 7/6 








































7 he Guinea Pig’s Pail is a book with a purpose and Mr. 
Fielding Hope (whoever he might be) has combined with 
us to produce one of the most original and tantalizing of 
pastimes which, we feel, will keep many people from their 
bed this winter. 

Everyone will agree that Fielding Hope (famous under 
quite another name) has here written a rattling fine yarn. 
A night in 
Englishman 
a gondola 
silently 
rose dropped 
a mysterious 
dine with a 
f u 1 g i r 1— 
adventure 
rest of it. 
ly, however, 
thusiasm, 
made many 

and you are invited to discover just how many errors 
have been made. 

For this purpose every reader of 7 he Guinea Pig’s 7 ail 
is invited to send in as complete a list of mistakes as he 
or she can discover. The reader who is successful in dis¬ 
covering the greatest number will be awarded the first 
prize of .£5. There will also be a second prize of £3 and a 
number of consolation prizes. 


Read this 
novel 
and win 
£5 
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UNHARBOURED HEATHS 

by 

Katharine Gotsch Trevelyan 

3 rd Impression 

“Sunday Express” (Eric Gillett) 

“. . . a fascinating and outspoken record of Miss Trevel¬ 
yan’s enterprise and endurance. It is one of the most original 
travel books I have read for a long time.” 

Cecil Roberts in the “Sphere” 

“. . . one of the most original and entrancing revelations 
of young womanhood, free in expression, thoroughly 
honest, touched with insight and sympathy, that I have 
read for many years. There is nothing wrong with young 
England if it can turn out independent and sane-headed 
women like this. She has the poet’s intuition as well as 
the explorer’s quick surmise. Here is Canada as no one 
else could see it . . . what a fresh, exhiliarating book this 
is ! . . . Touches the high peak of spiritual and physical 
ecstasy.” 

“Morning Post” 

“Night by night in the woods or wherever she camped, 
she wrote letters and wrote up a diary ; these have gone 
into the book and have given it a rare immediacy and 
freshness . . . simple, unaffected and dramatic . . . the 
clear record of a difficult, wearisome, exhilarating task 
idealistically undertaken and finished by a girl of character 
and resolution.” 

“Daily Mail” 

“A book of haunting beauty.” 

“Times” 

“. . . an accurate record of thought and adventure . . . 
her writing shows a sincere appreciation of beautiful things, 
and she is able to convey to the reader some impression of 
her recollected emotion.” 


Illustrated , 8/6 
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Selwyn & Blount’s Recent Successes 


THE HEART 
FRANCE 

by 

George Slocombe 


A. G. Macdonell in “The Bystander 
“Mr. Slocombe not only knows his continent, but can 
write English as well . . . could only have been written by 
one who loves and understands the country. Nothing could 
be better than his descriptions of the countryside, of the 
cherry orchards of Normandy, of life in a provincial town. 
The photographs are worthy of the writing, and that is 
saying a lot, for The Heart of France is a beautiful and 
understanding book.” 


Howard Spring in the “Evening Standard 
“This is no mere description; it is intensely ani ndivi- 
dual’s reaction to a great theme. Mr. Slocombe, in beauti¬ 
fully chosen words, has evoked bits and pieces, and from 
them any sensitive reader will be able to deduce his own 
finished and rounded outline.” 

E. B. 0 . in the “Morning Post” 

“All who wish to understand the French character should 
make a study of it. On almost every page Mr. Slocombe 
tempts me to a divagation.” 

“Country Life” 

“. . . the vivid and engaging pen of Mr. Slocombe . . . 
fills one with an irresistible desire to fly at once to Le 
Bourget. Mr. Slocombe writes with as much charm and 
discernment of the countryside as of the beauty and 
characteristic associations of Paris.” 

Illustrated , 10/6 
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THE LAST 
RECOLLECTIONS OF 
CAPTAIN GRONOW 

(Formerly of the First Foot Guards) 

“Morning Post” 

. . the writings of Captain Gronow are almost unique. 
Each recollection is a self-contained and beautifully-com¬ 
posed piece of writing, as perfectly proportioned as it 
is succinct.” 

“Daily Express” (James Agate) 

“Here is a very welcome reprint of this mirror of English 
and French society during the first three-quarters of the 
nineteenth century. Open this book anywhere and the past 
springs instantly to curious life. Gronow has the quality 
most admirable in a diarist, that of remembering the little 
things : A delicious book !” 

“Daily Mail” 

“This diverting and slightly scandalous work breathes 
the robust airs of Regency London and Paris after Waterloo, 
and in neither capital did much escape the gallant captain.” 

Richard King in “The Tatler” 

“. . . may be enjoyed without a qualm ... a whole social 
and political period passes through these memoirs, and 
we see famous men and women, not as social history sees 
them, but as their contemporaries regarded them. And 
that is always fascinating and often amusing.” 

With Illustrations by Malcolm Easton, io/6 
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4 1 


Jth Impression 

THE PSALMS 
FOR MODERN LIFE 

Interpreted with drawings by ARTHUR WRAGG 
With an introduction by H. R. L. “DICK” SHEPPARD 

J. A. H. in the “British Weekly” 

“This is quite a remarkable book. It may one day prove 
to have been an epoch-making book. We shall only say 
without shame that there are illustrations in this book 
which, together with the text they illustrate, have moved 
us as the psalms have moved us in some Gothic building 
and chanted by some invisible choir.” 

Beverley Nichols in the “Sunday Chronicle” 
“A book which I find it difficult to praise too highly. 
. . . Here in these drawings is all that I feel about life. 
... I hope that you may be able to see them, even though 
it needs a strong man to look them in the face, and to 
admit their implications.” 

Hannen Swaffer in “Passing Show” 

“When you turn away from it, you feel inspired to go 
on with the work of making it all beautiful, of smoothing 
out the rough places, and continuing to fight cruelty and 
War and Pomp and Majesty until all the little people come 
into their own.” 

Storm Jameson 

“I wish that every comfortable person in the country 
had a copy put into their hands. . . . The underlying 
brutality of our civilisation is here exposed with a passion 
which is never for a moment unbalanced or hysterical. 
It is plain that Mr. Wragg is a deeply religious man. . . . 
I hope and believe that this book will be sent widely over 
the land, since it is impossible for anyone who looks at 
these pictures to be unaffected by them.” 6/- 
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Selwyn & Biouni’s Recent Successes 


JULIA NEWBERRY’S 
DIARY 

With an introduction by CLEMENCE DANE 
2nd Impression 

“News Chronicle” 

. . We are given an exquisite portrait of a young 
American girl . . . she was a grown-up little girl, but 
humour and a real sense of fun never left her . . . the 
courage, the pathos, the liveliness, the sensibility. Julia 
cannot, surely, regret that the treasures of her diary will 
be the constant delight of generations.” 

“Daily Mirror” 

“This is a charming and pathetic little book ... so 
full of sly humour and sensitive appreciation that it is 
certain that literature lost something by her early death.” 

6 /- 

MAJOR MYSTERIES 
OF SCIENCE 


by 


“Sphere” 

“. . . Should find a large and enthusiastic public, for 
it is comprehensive and admirably compiled, readable 
without being in any way abstruse, yet authoritative in 
those realms of science where such a word can be used with 
justification ... a most fascinating work of interest to 
all students of science.” 

Illustrated , 18 /- 
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GEORGE ASHBURY 

by 

Oo So Macdonell 

7th Impression 
“Times” 

“Mr. Macdonell has used his extensive and intimate 
acquaintance with the Lake Country fells to provide a 
background of freshness and reality to the story of his 
hero . . . full of incident ... a pleasant thread of love- 
interest running through the book ... a happy admixture 
of native wildness and cultured grace.” 

Cecil Roberts in the “Sphere” 

“It is most excellently done . . . how truly excellent 
are those descriptions of the Lake District, and what an 
exciting flight Mr. Macdonell has narrated. ... It is 
full of character, and characters, and of surprising details.” 

“Everyman” 

“. . . of the class of Hatter's Castle ... so wonderfully 
alive that it cannot be put down. It has some of the 
magic of Lorna Doone. Besides its extraordinary energy, 
its other fine feature is atmosphere. It takes one up to 
the mountains and we breathe their air, high above the 
ordinary commerce of life. Specially recommended for 
holiday reading.” 

“Sunday Referee” 

“Mr. Macdonell has told it in his own way, and his own 
way is very alluring indeed. He invests the most hack¬ 
neyed situations with fresh romance, and his knowledge 
of Lakeland and character is exploited to the full.” 

“Morning Post” 

“A really first-rate romance. ... A first novel to be 
succeeded, I hope, by others . . . naturally well told.” 7/6 
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GAPE ROW 

by 

Agnes Romilly White 

(3 rd Impression ) 

“The lilt of the dialogue goes to one’s head like wine : 
the spell is laid upon one as soon as any character chooses 
to open his mouth. For my own part, I adore Mrs. Murphy 
mainly and all the while.”— Gerald Gould in The Observer. 

“. . . a book so fresh and unaffected that it almost seems 
to have grown rather than been written. Its story is that 
of the stout, adorable Mrs. Murphy . . . spontaneous air 
of a charming book.”— Punch. 

LUCIFER’S LIEUTENANT 

by 

Wo Branch Johnson 

. . impeccably documented and admirably told. One 
of the peculiar merits of this well-written and very exciting 
book is that the author, without undue trespass on the 
over-trodden ground of psycho-pathology, enables the 
reader to comprehend the fatal interply, inevitable and 
ruthless in operation, of hysteria, credulity and ambition 
upon human destiny. It is a powerful and unusual novel.” 

—News Chronicle. 

NO MORE SEA 

by 

Wilson Follett 

“The theme is powerful, yet more valuable is Mr. Follett’s 
interpretation of what marriage meant to a seaman’s wife. 
. . . The merits of the story are considerable, but this, the 
core of it, is noble and stimulating.” 

—Adrian Bell in Morning Post. 
















































































































































